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INTRODUCTION 


Much misconception exists both as to tne constitution 
of the Native States of India, and as to the extent of the 
area that they occupy in the vast Indian Empire of Great 
Britain Sir John Strachey, m his valuable work, India, 
has thus written ‘ The teim Native States is apt to con- 
vey the idea that they are Indian nationalities existmg in 
the midst of our great foreign dommion This mdeed is the 
popular Enghsh behef . It is assumed that m our conquest 
of India we imposed our rule on people that had previously 
been governed by princes of their own race that we took 
the place of ancient Native dynasties which we destroyed, 
and that, having kept for ourselves the more valuable 
provinces, we have for one reason or another allowed some 
portions of India to retam their Native governments No 
suppositions could be moie contrary to fact When, after 
the death of Aurangzib in 1707, the Mogul empire was 
breakmg up, a scramble ensued for the fragments, and 
this lasted through the greater part of the eighteenth 
century The chief competitors during the latter half of 
the struggle were the Mahrattas, the Muhammadan Powers 
of southern India, and the Enghsh The larger share of 
the gam fell to the English, but our competitors had no 
better titles than our own. All alike were foreigners in 
the countries for which they were contendmg ’ Similarly, 
Sir Alfred Lyall, m his Asiatic Studies, as quoted by Sir 
John Strachey, has written ‘One of the popular notions 
in England and Europe regarding the establishment of 
the Engbah Empire in India is that our conquests absorbed 
nationahties, displaced long-seated dynasties, and levelled 
ancient nobihties. These are some of the self-accusations 
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4 INTRODUCTION 

by A\lncli the average home-keeping Englishman justifies 
to himself the indulgence of sitting doivn and casting 
dust on his head whenever he loolcs back upon the exploits 
of his countrymen in India, an attitude which is observed 
by foreigners with suspicion or impatience accordmg to 
their insight into English character Yet it uould be easy 
to prove that one important reason why the Enghsh so 
'jrapidly conquered India vas this, that^the countries that 
I fell mto our hands had no nationahties, no long-seated 
^ruling dynasties, or ancient aristocracies, that they had 
iin fact no solid or permanent organization of any kind, 
I but ueie politically treasure trove at the disposal of the 
iiirst, who, having found, could keep ' The best proof that 
in these countries the Enghsh destroyed no organized 
political institutions is the historical fact that m the coun- 
tries Mliicli they annexed none such had been left for them 
to destroy On the other hand, where indigenous political 
institutions of long standing still exist, it is the English 
who have saved them from destruction ’ 

These statements are supported by irrefragable proofs 
of their truth. Sir John Strachey proceeds to show that 
the principal Native States are roughly of tvo classes 
The first compnscs the States possessing the largest measure 
of independence, and the most important of these are the 
Muhammadan and the Mahratta States which survived the 
struggles of the eighteenth, and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth, centuries ‘ Their rulers,’ says Sir John Strachey, 
‘ are in all cases foreigners None of these States are much 
older than our oim dominion the principal officials are 
usually as foreign as the cluefs the armed forces usually 
consist of foreign mercenaries, and there is no closer sym- 
pathy between the people and their rulers than that which 
exists in the British Territories The Haidarabad State, 
w Inch is the chief surviving relic of Muhammadan supremacy 
in India, is the principal State of this class. Tlic States of 
Gwalior, Indore, and Baroda are the principal survivals 
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of the Mahratta States. The most important of these is 
Gwahor. All these came into existence about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Their chiefs are entirely 
foreign to the people They are indeed, as Sir Lepel Griffin 
has shouTi, the lepiesentatives of the predatory hordes 
which, until crushed by British aims, turned the fertile 
plains of Cential India mto a ■mlderness The Maharaja 
Scmdia, for instance, the head of the Mahratta State of 
Gwahor, is the representative of the single family of a 
successful captam of armies, who annexed m the eighteenth 
century all the territory he could lay hands on, and whose 
son finally encamped so long m one place that his camp 
grew mto his capital.’ Baioda is the prmcipal Native 
State of western India. Its ruler, who is styled the Gaik- 
war, claims the proud pre-emmence of precedence over all 
the Native chiefs of India, but his claim, it is needless to 
say, is not recogmzed by the other great chiefs, though in 
the numbci of guns he is entitled to, he ranks on an equal 
footmg uith the luleis of Haidaiabad and Kashnur 
Even the Bhonsla bianch of the Mahratta houses, which 
has always been characteiized by mtense pride of race, 
refuses to concede it The Bhonslas still, indeed, claim 
precedence over all the chiefe m the territories once sub- 
ject to their sway, though it is a claim that they can no 
longer enforce An amusing illustration of this came under 
the uTiter’s own observation on one occasion. A reception 
was being given m western India by one of the leading 
chiefs of that region in lionoui of the present representa- 
tive of the Bhonsla family, and of another prince of 
ancient dynasty from southern India, who claimed to be of 
Rajput descent The Bhonsla claimed precedence, but the 
other chief could pomt to his family having had the 
dignity conferred upon them of a salute of nine guns, and 
as with the Government of India piecedence is largely 
a matter of guns, the Bhonsla had to give up his claim. 

The second of the classes mto iihieh Native States may 
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be divided is inferior to those~of the first class, if ]udged 
only by their area, and population, and pohtical importance, 
but, as Sir Jolm Strachey observes ‘ they are more numerous 
and more interesting They are the only parts of India 
uhere ancient pohtical institutions and ancient dynasties 
still survive, and their preservation is entirely due to the 
British Government The principal States of this class aie 
those of Rajputana, and theie are many others in Central 
India, in Bandel-Kliand, Baghel-Khand, and in the Bombay 
Presidency The constitution of these States is very differ- 
ent from that of the Muhammadan and Mahiatta States 
In the latter the ruler, in theory at least, and subject to 
his responsibilities to the Bntish Government, exercises 
absolute personal pou er In States like those of Rajputana, 
whose ancient institutions have been preserved, the con- 
stitution of the govermng authority is very different. The 
chief IS the hereditary head of a mihtary clan, the members 
of which have for centuries been lords of the soil He and 
the minor chiefs and nobles are supposed to be descended 
from a common ancestor he is “primus intei pares”, and 
while all the branches of the original stock are leady to 
join their chief in time of danger, his actual power over 
them IS, under ordinaiy circumstances, very greatly limited 
Owing to the custom of adoption some of the ruhng famihes 
in Rajputana go back to an unknown antiqmty In some, 
such as Udaipur, Jodhpur, and Jaipur, the families to 
which the present chiefs belong have ruled in the same 
territories for more than 1,000 years ’ Sir Lepel Griffin 
lias borne his testimony to the generally kindly and un- 
selfish attitude towards the brotherhood and the people 
generally that prevails in these Rajput States. Of some 
of these Rajput chiefships and others in Central India, 
Sir David Barr has said, in picturesque language ‘ Many 
of the smaller States of Central India are mingled in inex- 
tricable confusion with thclaigcr States, and exemplify in 
the iiiobt fclriking manner the lesult of the sudden Bntish 
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intervention in 1817, after years of invasion, conquest, and 
depredation by the Mahrattas and the Pindans. It is 
as though a pack of hungry wolves, tearing a carcase to 
pieces, had been suddenly turned into stone, each holding 
the piece of meat or the bone in his possession at the moment 
of transformation ’ Sir John Strachey also pomts out that 
in addition to the classes of States thus enumeiated there 
are other States of a different character but having this in 
common with those of the second class, that they owe their 
present existence to the British Government Chief among 
these is the State of Mysore. This was le-cieated by the 
Marquess Wellesley after the overthrow of the Muhammadan 
usurper, Tipu Sultan, and restored to the old Hmdu 
leignmg family , and though it had for a period to be 
taken agam under Britisli admimstration, it was finally 
tendered back to its Hindu ruleis in 1881. Anothei of 
these States is Travancoie This was rescued from Tipu 
by the British and still remains in the possession of its 
Ra]as The State of Kashmir vas created by the Bntish 
in 1846, after the first Sikh war The pimcipal States of 
the Punjab also owe their continued existence to Britisli 
protection vuthout it they would have been utterly 
swept aw’ay by Ranjit Smgh Theie are some thirty-six 
of these States wuth a population of nearly four millions 
They have alw'ays been conspicuously loyal, and their 
admimstrations good, and, as Sir John Strachey has specially 
noted, ‘ In States of tliis kind theie is often a strong feeling 
of attachment on the part of the people towaids then 
chief ’ The smaller chiefships to be found scattered about 
the Central Provinces and Bengal similarly ow e either their 
actual creation or their preservation to the British Govern- 
ment 

As regards the area and extent of the Native States, a 
lecogmzed authority, Su David Barr, has said, ‘When 
some people in England talk of the Indian Empire, they 
aio apt to foiget that Native States in the aggregate cover 
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680,000 square miles, or more than one-third of the \\hole 
of India, and about five times as large an area as that of 
the Umted Kmgdom and Breland, and contain a population 
of 66 millions out of a total of the 300 milhons of India, or 
about 22 milhons more than the population of the British 
Isles, and that although the States form an integral part 
of the Empire, and are dependent for their existence upon 
the protection ol our Grovemment on condition of loyalty 
to the Crown of England, and the faitliful fulfilment of the 
tieaties and engagements on which they aie held, still 
uithin that area of 680,000 square miles, and over that 
population of 66 milhons, the administration is conducted 
by Indian chiefs under their own laivs and regulations. 
There ate in all moio than 600 Native States, and full 
sovereign rights are exercised only by those that have 
entered into alhance by treaty with the Government of 
India, the smallei States, and these of course form the 
majority, have not poivers of hfe and death, and refer cases 
of heinous ciime for tnal in the courts of pohtical officers. 
But in the administration of their internal afiaus, the 
Government of India does not inteifero in States groat oi 
{.mall, save m cases of gioss misgoveinment, or during a 
period of the minoiity of a ruling chief Nor does the 
Government exercise anything more than a pohtical juris- 
diction ivhich extends to a general supervision and guidance.’ 

Sir David Barr, who has been mentioned above, read a 
Xiaper on the subject of tbo Native States of India in the 
early part of 1908 at a meeting of the Royal Society of 
Alls. Lord Curzon, w'ho presided on the occasion, intro- 
duced him to the meeting m these terms ‘ Sir David Barr 
is at the present moment a member of the Council of the 
Secrelniy of State for India, and it w ill be known to all who 
have even the slightest acquaintance with India that there 
IS no man bettor qualified to address the Society on tho 
buhject of the Native States of India than the distinguished 
author. 3?rom the time that ho entered tho service 
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of the Government of Lidia, the whole of Ins service has 
been spent in connexion vith Native States, and theie 
is scarcely one of the more important States of Lidia, 
including Rajputsna and Central India, and Kashmir, in 
vhich he did not leave his mark for good on the adminis- 
tration of the State in the esteem of the rulers and in the 
affection of the people ’ The full title of Sir David Barr’s 
paper is The Progress of the Native States of India during 
the last forty years In the sketches given of Native 
Rulers of India in the succeeding pages inll be found much 
of the older history of the Native States. In this Intro- 
duction the vTitci proposes to deal solely with the modern 
conditions prevaihng therein , only so much of the past 
history of some of the more representative States being 
given as vill help to illustiate the difference between the 
present and the past In doing so the rrater proposes to 
avail himself to the fuU of the courteous permission accorded 
to him by Sir David Barr to make use of his paper No 
presentation of the Native Rulers of India w ould be complete 
w itliout some such pictuic of the piesent condition of things 
jii evading in the Native States as depicted by one who has 
the authoiity deiivcd from an intimate and sympathetic 
acquaintance with the maimers and life of the lulers and 
the ruled of those States, which has extended over more 
than an ordinary hfetime of pubhc seivice in Lidia. 

Of the many problems that fiom time to time confront 
the Government in its relations wuth the Native States, 
one of the greatest is perhaps the question as to how fai 
that general supervision and guidance w'liich it is the cluef 
function of government to exercise should extend, and in 
tlus connexion Sir David Barr has w ell said * The success 
or failure of our dealings with Native States depends entirely 
upon a conect appreciation of the extent to winch w^e 
should supervise, and the manner m which w e should gmde, 
the actions of the rulers In the multiplicity of States, 
and the diveisity of then’ size and importance, as well as 
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their financial condition, their geographical position, their 
obligations to our Government, their past history and 
present status, and, in no less degree, the obhgations of 
our Government to them, there is an immense scope for 
the exercise of uisdom, tact, and prudence We have to 
avoid the Scylla of latsser faire and the Chaiybdis of undue 
interference, and to steer the middle course, which an 
ancient maxim lays doun as the safest in all the afiiairs 
of this life ’ 

In a country where personal influence goes for so much 
the whole question piactically revolves round the person- 
ality of the political officei, uho is the man deputed by 
Government to look after the inteiests of the States, and 
uho therefore comes into the very closest contact ivith 
both the rulers and the ruled of those States Lord Curzon, 
liimself one of the greatest chiefs among pohticals, has 
thus described the functions of this important ofi&cial 
‘ He had m the first place to make friends with, and to 
acquiie the confidence of, the chief, he must exhibit a waim 
sympathy uith tlic etiquette and spiiit of the Native 
Dai bar, he must understand and make allowances for the 
environment of the chief and the ciicumstances in which 
he had been brought up At the same time while he did 
that he had to remember that he was the representative of 
the Imperial Government, and that it was Ins duty as such 
to exercise a check, vhere check was required, upon ex- 
travagance, maladministration, or misrule He might, 
tliercfore, at any moment have to appeal as the intimate 
friend of the chief, and at the next moment as his monitor 
and mentor With a u isc and tactful pohtical officer there 
lias no limit to the amount of influence he might exercise 
in the State, if he iias harsh or overbearmg there iias 
equally no limit to the amount of harm he iias capable of 
doing’ The iiork of pohtical officers, especially those 
who have been connected inth the moic important Native 
Slates, has as a gcncial rule been chaiactoiized by the 
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greatest tact, capacity, and enthusiasm; and Lord Curzon 
has given Ins testimony to this fact in no haltmg terms. 
He has said, ‘ Any student of Indian affairs for the last 
quarter of a centuiy would admit that as the result of a 
succession of capable jiohtical officers, cnticisms directed 
against the action and interference of political officers 
were much less hcaid of now than vas formeilythe case. 
The ser\dces u liich political officers had rendered to Native 
States in a peiiod of nunority should also never be forgotten. 
Some of the States uliich are non most flourishing vould 
never have been in that position had it not been for the 
longer or shorter period during u Inch they had been under 
the guidance of men like Sir David Barr and his distmguished 
peers. He would go further and say that if a proposal v ere 
made to abolish political officers in Native States to-morrow, 
the first protest w ould come from, or, at any rate, the loss 
would be first and most immediately felt by the cluefs 
themselves , they u ould realize in the majonty of cases 
that they had been deprived of their v iscst advisers and 
friends, that they had lost a means of communication with 
the central Government by means of m hich they were alv ays 
kept in touch vith Calcutta oi Simla, while the people of 
the States v ould also bitterlj* regret the disappearance of 
v hat was often to them a guarantee for good government 
and economical administmtion.’ 

The responsibilities of the pohtical officers being what 
they are, it is therefore a matter of supreme impoitance 
that a right choice should be made of the man who is to 
exercise these functions. It is a question whether this can 
be always so under what may be called the dual system of 
control that now prevails, under which, w hile the supreme 
Government exercises direct control over the more impor- 
tant and larger States, the smallei States, w'hich form the 
great majonty, come under the control of the provincial 
governments It is a question whether it Avould not be 
a wise depaitmc foi the supieme Goveiiiinent to bimg all 
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the Native States, great and small, into direct connexion 
with itself One of the speakers at the meeting before 
which Sir David Barr read what has been well described 
as his lucid and illurmnating paper, was Mr F D. Rees, 
who 18 a recogmzed authority on the subject of some of the 
more important of those States, that thus come under 
the direct control of the provincial governments Mr Rees 
said ‘ While the great Native States received their Bntish 
Residents from a service specially recruited for the purpose, 
the other States were a sort of a prize for the ordinary officer 
in the ordinary line of business, whose one idea was to make 
the government of the State similar to that which ho 
administered as head of a department R that was the 
case with the Resident, how much more so was it tlie case 
wdien the rulers of the States were advised not to appoint 
as their ministers gentlemen of their State who naturally 
M ould be recommended by the ruling cluef if his mitiativo 
nore wholly respected, but somebody from outside who, 
during the m hole of the time he w as administering the State, 
kept his eye on the neighbommg British Government in 
the hope of subsequent promotion after he returned He 
submitted that it would be w'orth the w'hile of the Govern- 
ment of India to reconsider the position in regard to these 
States for the purpose of ascertaining whether any of them 
should not be taken away fiom the provincial governments, 
w Inch regarded the Rcsidentships ns mere prizes for seniority , 
and thus confer on them the advantage of being assisted 
by a political officer who was comparative in his Icnow ledge, 
and had no object in destroying the individuality of the 
State ’ 

Under such a change as that shadow ed forth by Sir. Rees, 
w Inch might be made to co% er not only the more imjiortant 
of those States that come under tlic coiitiol of the pro- 
Miicial governments, but all States, laige or small, not the 
least of the advantages to bo secured w ould be the main- 
tenance of that continuity of service and of policy that 
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it IS so important as a general rule to have maintained in 
an Eastern country Oinng to the exigencies of a pubhc 
service that is continually demanding the transfer of men 
fiom the regular line to the political hne, and vice versa, 
provincial governments are not always in a position to 
mamtain this continuity Whereas the supreme Govern- 
ment, if it became necessary to transfer a man w'ho had 
shown that he possessed ]ust the quahties reqmred of one 
placed in the delicate position of a pohtical officer, would 
,be able to secure a man of similar character from the ranks 
of its specially trained service, and a man possessmg that 
important quahfication referred to by Mr. Rees, as compara- 
tive knowledge Doubtless under the present system 
there are many men appointed from the regular hne wnll 
fitted for these posts by their character and quahties, and 
many a man has succeeded adxmrably, but the provmcial 
governments cannot always ensure that this shall be so, 
necessarily owong to a more hmited supply of specially 
trained officers. Men coming from the regular hne will 
vary much in their temperament, and not a few will possess 
the defects of their virtues Those very quahties that 
may make a man a successful administrator in a British 
District may not be such as would convert him into a 
successful gmde, plulosopher, and friend such as a pohtical 
officer IS required to be when brought into close relation- 
ship with the rulers and rulei of a Native State. A position 
that demands an attitude of what may not inaptly be 
termed a watchful immobility does not sit hghtly on a man 
who has been the life and soul of his District in British 
territory, and yet if he is to be a successful pohtical officer, 
he must often be content to possess his soul in patience. 
Then agam, ' the schoolmaster abroad ’ is not an unknown 
mdividual among the ranks of the civihan officers w^ho may 
be entrusted wuth such a charge, and, needless to say, he is 
the last man w^ho would be a 'persona grata to a ruhng chief. 
Colonel Yate, w'ho was at one time Chief Commissioner of 
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Biluchistan, is not fai WTong when he suggests that the man 
most hkely to prove a successful pohtical ofRcer is the 
mihtary civilian. He has said ‘ I can well understand 
the preference shown in former days by Native clnefs for 
military political ofiScers rather than civihan ’ It might 
be said that Colonel Yate, as a military man, would natur- 
ally give his opinion in favour of such a preference, but 
when it 18 remembered that some of the greatest of such 
officers have been mihtary men, to mention only such names 
as Sir James Outram and Sir Henry Lawrence, it will be 
seen that there is a good deal to be said in favour of Colonel 
Yate’s view. 

The question of the mternal admimstration of the Native 
States IS mextncably bound up with this question of the 
personnel of the officers who are deputed with the delicate 
task of assistmg Native rulers in their duties and respon- 
sibihties of government One reason, and a very sound 
one too, that Colonel Yate has given for his preference for 
a mihtary pohtical over a civihan is that the latter official, 
uho has administered a Bntish District of Ins own, on 
bemg posted to a Native State as pohtical officei , is naturally 
tempted to interfeie when he sees things going differently 
from the nay in which he was taught to see them go. He 
has well said in this connemon ‘ Tlio pohtical officers who 
lemembor the feudal system of government in Native States 
in our younger days, the hereditary system of service in the 
States that then prevailed, and the old hereditary officials, 
do not nush to sec these lattei ousted by outsiders from 
other Provinces, and we certainly do not wish to see the 
introduction of sharp pleaders, and others learned in the 
lau , from Bntish Districts, or the general introduction of 
a British system of administration ’ Colonel Yate makes 
the excellent suggestion that where native chiefs are 
desirous of improving the admimstration of their States 
they should bo encouraged to depute their own native 
officials, bona fide natives of their own particular State, 
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to leam the Biitish system m a Biitisli Province, and then 
to apply that system m their oini method, rather than that 
thej’^ should impoit officers from British Districts to apply 
it for them. And he adds : * The direct personal rule of 
the chiefs is in accordance \nth the traditions of Native 
States, and vuth the principles enjomcd by the religion of 
both Hindu and Muhammadan alike Let, therefore, as 
httle interference as possible uith the personal rule of the 
chief, and the grant to him at the earliest suitable moment 
of the fullest possible powers, be the leading maxims of 
pohtical officers in their relations with Native States 
throughout the length and breadth of India.’ Many are 
the problems, indeed, that come up in the relations of the 
Government vith the Native States, and it would be well 
if those who had to deal mth them u ere always men who 
could thmlc imperially, and the Imperial Government has 
one advantage over piovincial governments in this respect 
that it is in a better position to command such men 
Sir David Barr has shown that m the earlier relations 
between the British Government and the Native States 
of India there w as a want of fixity of pui-pose and of con- 
tinmty of pohey He has taken the assumption of the 
Empire of India by the Crown as the great landmark which 
separates off the older and the newer policy. In 1861 
Lord Canning wTote ‘ The Crown of England now stands 
forth the unquestioned Ruler and paramount Power in all 
India, and is for the first time brought face to face watli 
its feudatories There is a reahty in the suzerainty of 
the Sovereign of England which has never existed before, 
and which is not only felt but eagerly acknowledged by 
the cluefs ’ Ever since that time, as Sir David Barr has 
showTi, the great chiefs of India have evinced a desire to 
enter moie largely into the Federation of the Empire, 
What Sir David Barr has said of the special conditions 
prevaihng in Rajputana may be found in many a State 
throughout the length and breadth of Lidia, and indeed 
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also m some of the greater Zaimndans, and his remarks 
may well he quoted here * The traditions of Rajputana, 
which may be called the home of the great chiefs of India, 
as distinct from the pnncipahties which have been created 
from Muhammadan, Mahratta, and Sikh conquests, point 
to a feudal system estabhshed for many centimes which 
has been retained to tins day wnth undimimshed force. 
A Rajput chief is not only the ruler of his State he is 
also the head of the family to which his feudatones and all 
members of Ins clan, lugh or low, whether they be princes 
of the blood, or peasants of the soil, belong. Times have 
changed and are changmg year by year, but many, indeed 
most of the principles, customs, and manners of the ancient 
Rajput clans, are maintained to this day, and are clung 
to by chiefs and people with a tenacity winch is the strongest 
evidence of their pride of ancestry, and their glory in the 
acluevements of their forefathers The government of 
Native States has always been autocratic The ruler’s 
u ord 18 law and from time immemorial the people have been 
accustomed to regard their chief as sometlung very little 
less than a deity and so strong, so innate is their sense 
of loyalty that, as we have seen in more than one unhappy 
case, they have submitted without a murmur, and for many 
years, to cruelty, tyranny, and oppression, during periods 
of the chaotic misrule of a misguided, or even insane, 
chief. But, as it is said in India, “the subjects make the 
State,” and in every ohietship the mam piinciple has been 
to follov the lead of the ruler The natural tendency to 
retain the old established feudal system has permeated all 
Rajput chiefs, and it is therefore not surprising, that after 
the establishment of the suzerainty of the British Crown m 
India, they should regard the Sovereign of England as their 
feudal lord. It is this sentiment that has tended so much to 
ueld the States of India into the Empire of England ’ 
There have been various steps m the grouth of this 
sentiment Sir David Barr has agam said ‘The first 
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stimulus to the glowing feelmg of a desiie to enter into 
closer lelations with the Empiie w^as given to the chiefs of 
Lidia at the Imperial assemblage held by the late Lord 
Lytton as Viceroy of India m 1877 Then, as one of the 
most distmguished political officers wTote at the time, 
“ chiefs wdio had not met on any pievious occasion, and 
whose ancestors had met only on the field of battle, were 
brought together to realize the importance of then* position 
as pillais of the State.” The pageant of 1877 w^as repeated 
on a far grander and more important scale in the Darbar at 
Dellu, held on the 1st of January, 1903, by Lord Curzon, when 
the coronation of King Edward VII, Emperor of India, 
was celebrated with all pomp and ceremony befoie that 
vast assemblage of chiefs of India, and the representatives 
of all sections of the Indian Empire ’ Yet another step, 
as Lord Ourzon has pointed out, was the institution of 
the Imperial Service Troops by Lord Duffenn and Loid 
Lansdowne in 1888, and 1889 With the employment of 
these tioops m the field, both m Somaliland and in China, 
Lord Curzon has said, * for the first time the salient fact 
was recogmzed that the prmces of Lidia were equally 
concerned with the Parliament of Great Britain in the 
mihtary defence of the Empire ’ The institution of Chiefs’ 
Colleges, and of the Imperial Cadet Corps, weie also, as 
Lord Cuizon has showm, additional landmarks, binding 
together the princes of Lidia mto a closer political umon 
^vlth the Bntish Government, and testifying to the solidarity 
of their mterests with those of the paramount Power 
The wTiter had personal experience of the excellent effect 
that this meeting on equal teims, at the great assemblage 
at Delhi under practically the shadow of the throne, of 
some of the lesser chiefs with the greater and more important 
chiefs, did have on their attitude towards the supreme 
Government generally They began to feel for the first 
time in then lustoiy that they held an important place in 
the Empire, and that their interests w'ere bound up ^vith 
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those of the paiamount Power. Very great importance — 
some n ould indeed say an undue importance — ^is attached 
by the chiefs and nobles of India to their prestige and old 
family traditions One of the most prominent objects to 
be seen m their palaces is the family pedigree tree engrossed 
in lUuimnated lettering and magmficently framed Any- 
thing that encourages tins sentiment, which after all does 
undoubtedly make for self-respect, is to be encouraged 
A great many of the chiefs returned from the histone 
assemblage at Delhi mth a sense of their importance and 
prestige increased and their subjects, who follow naturally 
the lead of their chiefs, felt themselves bound by the old 
ties of feudahty and loyalty, through them, to the paramount 
Power. 

This subject of feudahty is an asset, not altogether 
without its value, in furthermg the peace of the Empire. 
A Muhammadan imter of some considerable expenence 
in the domam of lau', but not necessarily mtimately ac- 
quamted mth the internal affairs of the Native States, has, 
in the pages of a leadmg London Review, given expression 
to his opinion that there is a distinct grouth of the demo- 
cratic sentiment in many of the Native States of India. 
This has not been the experience of those best quahfied 
to judge from an mtimate acquaintance with these States, 
nor has it been the experience of the imter of these pages. 
Ho once had the privilege of a winter’s tour with the 
Zamindar in one of the greater Zammdans of Bengal, the 
rulers of which, in the estimation of their subjects, rank 
with the chiefs of the larger States . and nothmg struck 
him moic than the maimer in which the shghtest wash 
of the Zammdar was treated ns law. His expenenco, too, 
of many of the States has been much the same. Still 
there 18 an clement of truth in the remark so far as it 
relates to some States, but mainly in those which have been 
subjected to the peaceful penetration of the ubiquitous, 
and almost all-pcrvading, Bengah, or the power-loving 
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Mahratta but even in these States autocracy still is a power 
in the land and, on the whole, it is exercised in a not un- 
londly way. In one direction at any rate — a not altogether 
unimportant matter in these days of agitation in India — 
it IS exercised in a way that makes for the peace of the 
Empue Sir David Barr has well said . ‘ And here it is 
that the advantages of autocratic rule assert themselves 
he would be a bold man who would prosecute an agitation 
in any of the States of India, or would venture in the 
capital of any State to cnticize, far less to mahgn and 
traduce, the actions or the intentions of the ruhng chief ’ 
Theie has been much to seek in the past in the internal 
government of the Native States, and there is still much to 
seek in the present but that there has been enormous 
progress within recent years, no competent authority will 
be prepared to deny. This progress has been most marked 
durmg the last forty years . Of the period that immediately 
followed the new declaration of policy enunciated by Lord 
Cannmg, and already referred to. Sir David Barr has said 
‘ Durmg the ten years, 1858-68, there was a certain amount 
of progress and improvement, but it was relatively shght, 
and it was a common observation in those days that Native 
States were a hundred years behind the rest of Lidia’ 
Even so late as 1868, Sir Henry Daly, who was Governor- 
General’s Agent at the time m Central Lidia, could write 
* Colonel Sutherland, resident at Gwahor m 1837, described 
Isagarh, Bhilsa, and Malwa as desolate and miserable 
Thirty years have brought no change for the better. 
Travellers still go aimed to the teeth, and in many cases 
the man at the plough has a sword by his side. Traders 
going from village to village are not safe without an armed 
escort. To men accustomed to Districts under British 
rule such a statement must seem fabulous It is necessary 
to live and move m Native States to know the nature of 
the system under which they exist ’ This one illustration 
of a state of things that it may be hoped has gone for ever 
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must su&co It \Null be a more pleasing task to turn to the 
consideration of the real and substantial progress that has 
been made since this was written This progress may be 
noted under the several heads of railway construction, 
irrigation, general admimstration, and arrangements for 
combatmg fanune conditions and alleviatmg distress The 
States which may be taken as representative of their class 
are the States of Rajputana and Central India, and the 
larger and more important States of Haidarabad, Mysore, 
and Kashmir 

Treating the subject generally, the introduction of lail- 
ways perhaps has been one of the principal factors making 
for progress all round There are now nearly 3,000 miles 
of radways in the States of Rajputana and Central India, 
where in 1868 there were none Sir David Barr tells an 
amusmg story of Sir Henry Daly in connexion with the 
first introduction of railways In 1870, Sir Henry Daly, 
m a report to the Government of India, wrote * The 
railv ay \\t 11 bring hglit in its tram ’ One of his assistants 
ventured to drav his attenfaon to the sentence, and sug- 
gested that it savoured of a joke Sir Henry replied * No 
joke, Sir, let it stand ’ And Sir David Barr well says 
* I think the verdict of thirty-eight years establishes the 
truth of his prediction, for the railway has indeed brought 
light into many dark places, and has practically changed 
not only the face of the country, but the character of 
the people, and the attitude of the ruling ehiefs ’ Irrigation 
IS a matter that has also been receiving much attention 
fiom the chiefs The old system of irrigation in many of 
the States of Central India is still from uclls and all that 
can be done is an increase in the number of these but as 
this system is a very effective one m its way, though 
involving more labour and a greater number of workers 
than canal irrigation, a great amount of public good is 
effected even m this w ay Other States have been able to 
affoid more elaborate systems, and much benefit has accrued 
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to agriculture on which the prosperity of the States so 
largely depends Anyhow, tins attention to irngation for 
the benefit of agriculture, marks a very great advance on 
the old idea which saw in irrigation only a means of increas- 
ing the frmtfulness of the chief’s oivn pleasure gardens, or 
as a means of beautifying his capital 

In the matter of general administration most of the 
States show great improvement in every direction. Thus 
Sir David Barr has said ‘ A complete change has come 
over the admmistration of all the States of Rajputaha and 
Central India In nearly every large State the old plan 
of farming land revenue has given place to the orgamzed 
system of survey and settlement The administration of 
justice has also greatly improved Nearly every State has 
abandoned the old system, which was descnbed as a deter- 
mination to make a profit out of crime rather than an 
honest desire to inflict a really deterrent pumshment, and 
has adopted laws based on the codes of Bntish Ihdia 
Transit dues, which used to form a large item in the receipts, 
have been everywhere abohshed to the great benefit of 
trade The police has been reorgamzed, and successful 
efforts have been made to suppress dakaiti, or highway 
robbery, and violent cnme Jails have been modernized 
and are no longer subject to the reproach of being “filthy 
places, without light or air, where convicts and pnsoners 
under trial were indiscriminately chamed together ” ’ 
Though only, on an average, four per cent of the youth 
of the States of the school-going age attend schools, this 
shows at least some progress since 1868, when education 
except in one or two enhghtened States, such as Jaipur* 
was practically non-existent A great advance has been 
noted in the humane department of medicine. Whereas m 

1872, the number of hospitals and dispensaries in Rajputana 

was only sixty-three, it is now 178, and similar progress 
in this direction is visible in other States The introduction 
of a system of Budgets of Income and Expenditure has 
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enabled the great majority of the States to put their finances 
on a sound basis, and there is hardly a State of any impor- 
tance now where the resources have not largely increased 
Indeed, Sir David Barr states that the revenues of Raj- 
putana and Central India have expanded by more than 
sixty per cent , and this in spite of the expenses incurred 
in the relief of famine, the construction of lailways, irriga- 
tion works, roads, and buildings, and the mamtenance of 
an unproved administration 

Sir David Ban has well said ‘ Famine administration 
IS perhaps the greatest test that can be apphed to the 
admimstrative capacity of a Native State ’ He has drawn 
a picture of the state of things that existed before the 
chiefs began to realize their responsibilities in this direction, 
which was not so very far back Speaking of the very 
great famine that prevailed in Central India during the 
years 1868-70, he has said ‘ Both in Rajputana, and in 
Central India, the Darbars utterly failed to grasp the situa- 
tion or to afford relief to the staiving population ’ Perhaps 
the most instructive account of the actual state of things 
that prevailed is that quoted by liim from a report by 
Colonel Brooke, who was at the time Pohtical Agent in 
Maniar, that district in which a proverb runs, ‘Expect 
one lean year in three, one famine in eight ’ ‘ Foi the 
alleviation of distress in Maruar no pubho uoiks were 
undertaken by the Maharaja, nor v ns any assistance given 
either to the poor of the city or to ryots m the villages 
The hakims and revenue officers squeezed the last penny 
from them, and uhen the great emigration took place, the 
customs agent at the Dasuri Pass before letting them 
through, not only forced from them the cesses duo for the 
year, but also a cattle-tax for each head of kmc taken out 
of the country, though the departure was forced by the 
drought It IS but justice to say that this mode of getting 
money w ns reprobated throughout Marw nr ’ The two most 
recent famines have been those that occurred m 1890-7, 
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and 1899-1900, and on these occasions Sir David Barr has 
noted tliat in comparison with the lecord of all previous 
famines the relief given the Darbars v as a remarkable 
and praiseworthy effort He has said, ‘In both famines, 
and in all parts of Rajputana and Central India, pnvato 
charity w as largely extended by chiefs and people. Liber- 
ality and munificence were shown even in the rananas of 
princely houses, and w o must not forget the noble example 
set by the w ifo of that gallant soldier, I^Iaharaja Sir Pertab 
Singh, then the first noble of Jaipur, and now the ruling 
chief of Idar, who not only established an orphanage, but 
remained there herself to administci her great chanty.’ 

At the same time. Sir David Barr has been careful to 
add ‘ I do not for a moment claim that the fanunc ad- 
ministration of these Native States was to bo compared 
with the organized relief in Bntish India. I know full 
well, and from personal oxpcncnce, of both famines in 
Central India that no such comparison can be made I 
know that some chiefs failed in then duty, that in some 
States relief w*as not properly oiganizcd, or that it was 
organized too late to be effective, that thousands of persons 
died from starvation, and many thousands fled from the 
States before they knew' of the relief that was available, 
or because they did not believe that any relief w’ould be 
afforded, and joined famine w'orks in British Districts where 
they w ere assured of succour.’ But it must be remembered 
in tlus connexion that even in British territory the organiza- 
tion of rehef in the earlier of the tw'o great famines referred 
to, that of 1896-7, was marked, especially in its earlier 
stages, by many mistakes, due mamly. it must be said, 
to lack of experience in deahng with the conditions that 
arose, and possibly too to want of a definite policy. Almost 
the first intimation that Bntish oflScials received of the 
serious state of things existing m the country distnets 
was the daily immigration that took place from the interior 
into the head-quarter towns of distressed families of agricul- 
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turists at a season when, under normal conditions, the 
harvest was about to be gathered in The distress was 
met promptly, it is true, the measures for meeting it 
took the primitive form of rehef kitchens, one of the onginal 
inventors of which system is recorded to have been the 
Emperor Aurangzib These kitchens were at first entrusted 
to the management of municipal authorities, and private 
chanty w'as invited and hberally responded to by the 
inhabitants of the towms, the Marwari merchants contribut- 
ing large quantities of grain Government eventually took 
these over, and they were hberally orgamzed. But in their 
earlier stages, as the winter knows from his oivn bitter 
experience, many mistakes w'ere made, not only as to the 
nature and quality of the food best suited for the more 
emaciated of the famme-stncken, but also as to the quantity 
best calculated to sustain bfe If this was so m Bntish 
Distncts, it IS not surpnsmg that there was a lack of organ- 
ization of rehef in Native States, due to very much the same 
reason, want of experience in dealing with famine condi- 
tions Nor IS it surprising also that some of the methods 
of rehef should have been primitive in the extreme and 
that any gram that came to hand irrespective of its digesti- 
bihty by the weak stomachs of the sufferers should have 
been utilized Some of the chiefs, moreover, thought that 
they saw in the stoppage of the export of gram from their 
territories a means of combatmg famine conditions in 
tlus, indeed, they were not singular, they have their 
apologists even among European pubhcists But Govern- 
ment has always attached much importance in time of 
famine to the prevention of any dislocation of trade such 
as a prohibition of export might bring about , and rightly 
so, for it would mean the practical disappearance of that 
somewhat usurious but most useful individual, the petty 
gram merchant, or bxinmah, as he is generally styled 
In times of stress the services of this man are almost indis- 
pensable , he IS the chief agent througli whom supplies 
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may bo got into districts suffermg from scarcity ; and 
mtli his disappearance all possibility of getting food to 
the famine-stricken would, in the great majority of oases, 
have disappeared also The scrupulous honesty of this 
class where public interests have been specially committed 
to their chaige, and the maivollous efficiency of their 
machinery, have to be known to be appreciated. There is 
some justification therefore for a polioy that has for its 
object the prevention of any undue mterfeience W7th the 
natural laws of supply and demand. The conclusions that 
w'ere come to by the Famine Commission of 1898 resulted 
in the elaboration of a Code of Famine Relief that is second 
to none in the w orld for its efficiency and humanity The 
vastly supenor organization of rehef that w as so conspicuous 
in both British territory and in Native States during the 
progress of the later famine of 1899-1900, may be largely 
attributed to the labours of this Commission 
The long programme of reforms laid dow n by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1869, too long to quote here, that required 
to be carried out in the important State of Haidarabad, 
may be taken as the measure of the deficiencies in the 
administration at that period. The man who w as entrusted 
w itli the task of carrying them out has thus been described 
by Sir David Barr — ‘Haidarabad was fortunate in 
possessing a minister capable of carrying out such wade 
and far-reaching leforms. Sii Salar Jung w^as a man of 
remarkable ability, who, for many yeais, had held the 
post of minister under the last Nizam, and being himself 
one of the nobles of the State, w'as thorouglily acquainted 
wath the w'ants of the country, and with the defects of 
the adnumstration. With the sympathetic support of the 
Government of India he applied himself to the task before 
him, and succeeded during the Nizam’s minonty of fifteen 
years in accomphshing most, if not all, of the lequired 
measures of reform ’ Of the present ruler of Haidarabad 
Sir David Barr has said ‘ The Nizam is by far the shrew'dest 
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man in the State, thoroughly ahve to the responsibihties 
of his great position ] and one whose word is to be relied on ’ 
No higher praise could be given to any man than this. 
Of Mysore and its ruler. Sir David Barr has said 
* Mysore may he acknowledged to be the model Native 
State of India It had all the advantage of fifty years of 
British administration, but the Darbar deseives the credit 
of maintaining the standard of government then introduced, 
and of carrying out many measures of progress, such as 
the development of mineral resources, the expansion of 
railways, and the promotion of industries and trade The 
present Maharaja is a young chief of charming personahty 
he has received an excellent education, and since his 
accession to power has given proofs of Ins desire to rule 
his State with prudence, and for the benefit of his subjects ’ 
To Mysore’s great Diwan, Sii K Sheshadn Iyer, w'ho died 
in 1902, has been due very largely the great progress 
achieved by this State Kashmir owes a similar debt to 
Sir Walter Lawrence Sii David Barr has said ‘The 
story of the progress of Kashmir has been recorded in 
a most fascinating and interesting w'ork called The Valley 
of Kashmir This book is a classic and its greatest value 
lies in the fact that it was written by Sir Walter Lawrence, 
who, as settlement officer, imtiated, and personally carried 
out, those reforms in the methods of assessing and collecting 
revenue which were so sorely needed He not only 
succeeded in assuring to the State a gradual expansion of 
its revenues, but he freed the country from a system of 
forced labour (corvee), and the exactions of a corrupt 
and tyrannical method of collecting revenue, wdiich for 
many j’cars had been the cluef blot in the administration 
of this beautiful country. Ho has earned the gratitude 
of the State and of the agriculturists, whose condition 
has changed from one of grinding oppression, to content- 
ment and prosperity ’ A nobler record than this few men 
would require Sir David Barr has shown that in many 
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other States, such as Baroda, Cutch, Kolhapur, the princi- 
palities of Katliiawar, the Punjab States, and in Cochin 
and Travancore, theie has been equal, if not indeed, in 
some, even greater progress made during the past forty 
years The same may be said of some of the chiefships 
in the Central Provinces and Bengal. The State of Bamra, 
now one of the States lying within the confines of Bengal, 
V as, under its late ruler, a model State 
In estimating some of the causes that have resulted in 
this marked progress, Sir David Barr has said ‘ If we look 
for the forces which have been brought into action, I think 
we may take the following as the most powerful In the 
fiirst place, I would put the example set by British rule 
It IS impossible to conceive that Native States would 
continue for all time in a condition of stagnation, while 
the Government of India was prosecutmg a vigorous pro- 
gramme of expansion and improvement in aU directions 
around them, and it is undoubtedly the fact that the chiefs 
have been roused by the example set before them Next 
I would place the extension of communications by rail and 
road, and the manner m which Native States, so long 
isolated, have been brought into commumon mth the rest 
of India Then we must remember that during the period 
under review, a considerable number of States have for 
various reasons been placed under the direct management 
or supervision of British officers, and the higher standard 
of administrative efficiency thus brought about has been 
maintained, more or less, by the chiefs when they assumed 
power Another powerful motive towards progress has 
been the education of the cluefs themselves There is now 
an entirely new generation. The Nizam of Haidarabad, 
the Maharajas of Mysore, Baroda, Gwahor, and Rewa, 
have been specially trained by private tutors and guardians 
during their minority. A large number of other chiefs have 
been educated at the Chiefs’ Colleges Among the incentives 
to improvement may be reckoned the encouragement and 
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assistance consistently given by tbe Government of India 
to every State that evinced the slightest tendency towards 
establishing an improved admimstration. This assistance 
has been manifested by large advances of funds, by placing 
at the disposal of the chiefs the best officers available as 
experts to carry out survey, settlement, and assessment, 
irrigation, pubhe works, the conservancy of forests, and 
the estabhshment of a sound system of finance Lastly, 
I would note the immense pouer exercised over the mmds 
of chiefs by the interest in their welfare taken by the Royal 
Family of England Their loyalty has been thus evoked, 
and they have been stimulated to prove themselves worthy 
members of the Empire of India ’ 

Lord Curzon has given, as one of the factors in the 
fonvard and upward movement in the standards of adminis- 
tration that IS now so marked a feature in so many of tho 
States, the personality and character of the chiefs them- 
selves He has said * At the present moment, amongst 
the leading chiefs of India there vere a number of men of 
the highest character, and of remarkable ability, who in 
any country, and at any time of history, would have been 
fitted to be rulers, and worthy to bo regarded as considerable 
rulers of the States over which they presided ’ That this 
is so 18 undoubtedly due to the attention that has been 
paid to the question of their education Some have been 
educated by individual guardians and tutors, specially 
selected, others have received their education in the Qiiefs’ 
Colleges These colleges have done admirable work in the 
past, and under tho hving inspiration of Lord Curzon 
himself, are doing still more admirable v ork in tho present 
It IS a common subject of remark among those most com- 
petent to judge that the young chiefs non being educated 
at these colleges present a marked contrast to those nho 
have been left in tho retirement of their own homes This 
IS especially noticeable in their bearing and their manners 
tlioir bearing has nothing of the slouch about it on the 
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contiaiy they carry themselves as men similarly their 
mannei s are pi e-eminently those of gentlemen The change 
has the approval, not only of Enghshmen, but of their oivn 
countrymen, even of the most orthodox among them 
The v ritei vill never forget the remark made to him some 
years ago by the premier pandit of Bengal on the occasion 
of a visit he paid him in the company of one of his pupils, 
a young Indian prince, and himself a Biahman of the 
Brahmans in orthodoxy ‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘ let me congratulate 
you , you have succeeded in creating an Indian gentleman ’ 
The Avnter considers this remark the highest compliment 
that his educational vork among Indian princes ever 
received. 

Tavo important conferences vere convened by Loid 
Cuizon to discuss the subject of reforms m the Chiefs’ 
Colleges, at which many of the chiefs mterested were 
present Amongst other reforms imtiated was the placmg 
of the curriculum to be pursued on a moie practical basis, 
having m vieiv the special lequirements of the class for 
which the colleges v’ere intended It Avas then decided that 
the college course of instruction should not follow university 
hnes, but should be a special one The colleges noAv have 
their own final exammation, a diploma for passmg AA'hich 
IS granted by the Government of India this is recogmzed 
by the umversities as equivalent to their testamur granted 
on passmg the entrance exammation, so that young chiefs 
aaIio AAish to do so may pass on to a degree at the uni- 
versity. It IS unnecessary to dwell on the advantages of 
such a system, and the impetus it has given to education 
on nght hnes, and the scope, moreover, that it gives to the 
true educationahst mterested m the all-round development 
of his charges. That this change has been AA^elcomed by the 
chiefs, there is abundant evidence to shoAV. The VTiter can 
give one concrete illustration from his OAm experience 
A political chief from the AAuld legions of Ohota Nagpur 
brought one day for admission into the college over AA^hose 
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fortunes the ^^Tlte^ has pi<sided for fifteen years, five of 
his sons, and he particularly requested that the eldest of 
them should be trained as an administrator, as, said he, 
‘ I intend that he shall be my Dnvan ’ If the ■writer were 
asked Avhich of the special reforms thus inaugurated by 
Lord Curzon most commended themselves to the chiefs 
concerned, and indeed to all Indians interested in the 
development on right hnes of the character of Indian youth, 
he would note the special stress laid on their instruction 
in their oun vernaculars, and on their religious training 
By the former they are kept in touch uith the life of their 
own people, and have every inducement to devote them- 
selves to their peoples’ welfare, when they are called on to 
undertake the responsibihties and duties of then position 
By the latter their character is strengthened and developed 
A Muhammadan gentleman u ho is well versed in Indian 
social pioblems, has said that the diicfs’ Colleges approach 
more nearly to the standing of the great Public Schools of 
England than do any other educational mstitutions in 
India and he bases Ins deductions mainly upon the 
disciphne theiom prevailing m the great majority of 
schools and colleges in India discipline can hardly be styled 
a pronunent feature That excellent discipline does prevail 
in the Chiefs’ Colleges is a patent fact and it is a feature 
much appreciated by the majoiity of the great houses, and 
though tins may not be the case universally, it is a feeling 
that IS steadily growing m intensity Tlie ivriter can vouch 
for this from his own oxpenonce He once received an 
application from a chief for the admission into his college 
of hiB son , and the chief based his application on the 
ground that he had heard that the discipline in the Chiefs’ 
Colleges stood out in such marked contrast to the uant of 
it m other institutions. But there is another feature u Inch 
has sometimes been overlooked, uhich causes the Chiefs’ 
Colleges to appioximatc closely to the standaid of Enghsh 
Public Schools, and that is the rehgious instiuction that is 
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imparted m them At the conferences referred to, the chiefs 
Meie imanimous on the subject of the importance of all 
boys attendmg the colleges being trained in the tenets of 
their respective religions Lord Curzon gave every impetus 
to their united wishes. The chiefs were invited to diaw up 
manuals of rehgious mstruction . and rehgious instruction 
received a recogmzed place in the curriculum of all Cluefs’ 
Colleges The vTitcr has had such a manual m use in his 
own college for some time. Li this case the chief who had 
been entrusted with the task of draving a manual up, died 
before his work was completed. The vTiter was then 
deputed by the chiefs concerned to superintend the com- 
pletion of the vork this he did and entrusted it to the 
charge of tuo orthodox pandits, contentmg himself with 
giving the general hnes on which it was to be draum up, 
and the best Sanskiit authorities it was to be based upon 
The work took more than tu o years to complete A member 
of the staff has been chosen, vith special attention to his 
character and orthodoxy, to undertake the instruction, 
and an allotted hour is fixed. The young chiefs have taken 
great interest in the subject, and the results of the systematic 
teaching have been excellent both on their character and 
on their demeanour and bearing. They have acquired 
a greater sense of responsibihty, and a greater respect for 
authority Their manners noAv display that delightful old- 
world courtesy and deference, entiiely wantmg in any 
element of crmging or servihty, that characterized their 
forbears, and which so many of their contemporanes, 
temporarily only it is hoped, seem to have lost. The subject 
of rehgious education m schools and colleges m India 
generally, especially m those under the control of Govern- 
ment, came up for discussion in the course of a recent 
debate on Indian affairs in the House of Commons • many 
of the speakers deplored its absence. It is for the people 
themselves to supply the deficiency in the same way that 
the chiefs have done for then own colleges . and theie are 
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not wanting abundant signs that they are becoming fully 
alive to the necessity. 

By his creation of the Imperial Cadet Corps, Loid Cuizon 
showed that he fully reahzed the importance of givmg this 
great class, the aiistocracy of India, some mcentives to 
avail themselves of the facihties afforded its members for 
education, by offermg them some outlets for then ambition 
He has -u ell said ‘ It must be remembered that the Native 
chief was a man of like character and ambitions with them- 
selves, that he could not be left to rust m his palace with 
nothmg whatever to do, and that one of the foremost duties 
of the British Government was to find a scope for his 
energies, his ardour, and Ins patriotism Above all, British 
administrators must remember and the chiefs understand 
that the two ere rouang in the same boat in India The 
cluefs were rulers of one part of the country, the British 
were rulers of the remainder, but the tMo partners ought to 
act in obseivance of the same principles, and m absolute 
harmony and co-operation "with each other If those were 
the prmciples which they contmued to observe m the future, 
as he believed they were observing them non then he 
thought the Native States of India would not merely 
survive, but vould grow oven stronger from year to year, 
and he was certain that if any emergency ever arose in 
uhich this country might have to call on them and their 
rulers for aid, we might xely ■vv'ith the utmost confidence 
upon tlicir loyalty and devotion’ The steps that the 
British Government is now taking to give increased digmty 
and mfluenco to the prmces and nobles of India, w ill receive 
the full approval of all v ho have any acquaintance with the 
difficulties that they have encountered in the past in finding 
careers for themselves and their sons, and of the strenuous 
attempts that so many of them are now making to remove 
these difficulties The old type of chief may have been 
‘ studiis rudis, sermone barbarus’, his education is now 
making him ‘ impetu strenuus, manu promptus, cogitations 
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celer’, and he deserves every encouragement that the 
Government can give him. 

In the course of Ins paper Sir David Barr made a notable 
utterance, which proves u hat the ■writer has laid stress on 
in Ills sketches of some of the more distmguished among 
the Company’s Governors, that, given the opportumty, the 
present admmistrators in India may be trusted to display 
the same sympathy with the peoples of India among whom 
their lot IS cast, as any of their great predecessors displayed 
He said * Tliere is a pecuhar charm in the land of the 
Ra]as, and in the old-world courtesy which one meets, 
perhaps more especially in Rajputana, but to a great extent 
in all Native States , there is a freedom of thought and 
action, a sense of responsibihty, a pleasure m being asso- 
ciated -vrath the hfe, manners and customs of the rulers 
and the subjects of these pnncipahties, which are at once 
engrossing and refreshing. Englishmen feel themselves at 
home with a race of independent, high-spirited people, 
whose ancient Imeage and romantic, cluvalrous past compel 
respect and admuation, and these feehngs are accentuated 
by the fnendly welcome, the gemal kindness and hospitahty, 
and the frank confidence extended to those who show their 
appreciation of these quahties. I have spent many months 
of many years travelhng m camp through Malwa, Raj- 
putana, and Baghel-khand, but I do not remember passing 
a single dull day, for I lived with the men of the country, 
and they told me all they knew of its history and traditions, 
the old forts and strongholds m their lulls and forests 
illustrated their tales, and v ere, verily, ‘ sermons in stones ’ 
I have seen the cities, the ancient palaces, the temples and 
mosques of nearly every State m Central India and Raj- 
putana I have taken part in every kmd of State festival 
and pageant, and I have had my share of the excellent 
sport still to be obtained m their beautiful forests and 
jungles I have matched, •OTth'the greatest mterest and 
sympathy, the progress made, during my ser-vnee, in the 
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Native States, to whicli I was accredited I know what 
the difficulties have been, and how hard it is to break doivn 
old prejudices and customs, and to engraft in the minds 
of a very conservative people the advantage'? of western 
culture and the &st principles of modem rule and adminis- 
tration I am proud of the friendships I have made with 
many of the ehiefs of India, Rajput, Mahratta, and Muham- 
madan But the people of the soil, the patient, simple, 
hard-workmg peasants, they, in their miUions, command, 
equally wuth their chiefs, our sympathy and respect And 
when I lemember how^ I have seen them in their piosponty, 
stiong, healthy, cheerful folk, reaping nch crops, and herd- 
ing fat cattle , and then, at other times, in their distress, 
stricken with famine, mere skeletons hterally gasping for 
life, but still patient and uncomplammg, I cannot but feel, 
as all must feel w'ho have lived and w'orked in their nudst, 
that anything we have done for their good, no matter how^ 
hard the task, nor how long it took to accomplish, brings 
its own reward ’ 

I have included, as a supplementary sketch m this, the 
fourth volume of the series, a sketch of the great Portuguese 
ruler, Albuquerque. There was much in common betw'een 
the Portuguese and the people of India They mtermamed 
for one thmg very largely as a matter of State policy, and 
a very large proportion of the so-called Eurasian class, 
which are so often credited mth a British ancestry, are 
really of Portuguese ongm. As related, moreover, in the 
sketch of Akbar, that ruler had a great adnuration for the 
Portuguese, w'ho were at the height of their glory and pow er 
while the Moguls were founding their empire in India It 
is not altogether inappropiiatc, tlieieforo, that a Portuguese 
Ruler of India should rank side by side w ith Native Rulers 

These sketches aie based mainly on the Rulers of India 
r series, edited by the late Sir.W. W. Hunter, under the 
authority of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, w'ho 
liavc courteously accoided mo then permission to make 
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use of them in the u ay I'havc. The authors of the particular 
volumes of this senes to whom I am indebted are — 
Vincent A Smith, M R.A S , author of Asoha 
Stanley Lane-Poole, Esq , M.A., Professor of Arabic, 
Timity College, Dublin, author of Babar, and 
A^irangzih. 

Colonel Malleson, C S I , author of AJA)ar 

G Keene, Esq , M.A , C I.E., author of Madl mvaRao 
Sctndt a. 

“ Leinn Bentham BouTing, Esq , C S I , autlior of Haidar 
Ah a nd Tifu SiiUaii 

‘ Sir Lepel G iiffin, K C S I , author of BannL Singh 

M A , author of Albuqueique 

^I liave also been indebted to Sir Alfred L yaU’ s Asiatic 
' Studies and ^ji^ John Strachey’s India, and especially to 
Sir David W K. Barr, KOSf.'W to Sir H T Wood, 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Arts Also to Professoi 
Rhys Davids’s Early Buddhism 

To Lord Curzon, late Viceroy of India, and Chancellor 
of the Umversity of Oxford, vliose enthusiasm shone mth 
undimmcd lustre tliroughout the seven long years of his 
Viceroyalty, a beacon to his generation, this volume, by 
his gracious permission, is dedicated 

G D OSWELL. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BUDDHIST EliIPEROR OP INDL^ 

Asoka, 272 B 0. — ^232 b o. 

Sm W. W. Hunteb has thus uTitton — ‘ Among tlie 
Indian adventurers who thronged Alexander’s camp m 
the Punjab, each -with his plot for ^vinmng a kingdom 
or crushing a rival, diandra Gupta, an exile from the 
Gangetic Valley, seems to have played a somewhat igno- 
mimous pait. He tried to tempt the wearied Greeks on 
the banks of the Beas with schemes of conquest in the 
rich piovinces of Hindustan to the south-east , but having 
personally offended Alexander, he had to fly the camp. 
In the confused years that followed, ho managed mth the 
aid of plundering hordes, to found a langdom in Magadha 
or Behar, on the ruins of the Nanda dynasty He seized 
their capital Patahputra, the modern Patna , estabhshed 
himself firmly in the Gangetic Valley and compelled the 
north-western prmcipahties, Greek garrisons and Indian 
princes ahke, to acknowledge his suzerainty. Wlule the 
Greek general, Seleucus, was ■wunmng Ins way to the 
Syrian monarchy during the eleven years that followed 
.^exander’s death, Chandra Gupta was building up an 
empire in northern India. Seleucus reigned in Syria from 
312 to 280 B 0 , Chandra Gupta in the Gangetic Valley 
from 316 to 292 bo In 312 b c these two monaichs 
advanced their kingdom to each other’s frontier , they 
had to decide whether they were to hve in peace or at war 
Seleucus in the end sold the Greek conquests in the Kabul 
Valley and the Punjab to Chandra Gupta, and gave his 
daughter in mariiage to the Indian lang He also stationed 
a Greek ambassador at the court of Chandra Gupta from 
306 B c. to 298 b o ’ Seleucus is also recorded to have 
made a treaty with the Indian king fully recognizing his 
title as Emperoi of India The ambassador who n as thus 
accredited to Chandra Gupta’s court was the famous Gieek 
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lustorian Megasthenes, to whom the world is indebted 
for a picturesque description of India, and its peoples. 
Sir W W Huntei has said — ‘ The Greek ambassador 
observed with admiration the absence of slavery in 
India, the chastity of the women and the courage of 
the men In valour, he says, they excelled all othei 
Asiatics , they required no locks to their doors , above 
all, no Indian was ever known to tell a he Sober 
and industiious, good farmers, and skilful artisans, 
they scarcely evei had recourse to a lawsuit and lived 
peaceably undei their native chiefs’ Theie is no fmther 
record of any very interesting personahty from among the 
countiymen of Megasthenes having visited India till very 
leoent times One of the speakeis at the Congress of 
Religions recently held at Oxford uas Dr Gennadius, 
Avho, it is recorded, spoke in fluent Enghsh He made 
this interesting statement — ‘ Demetnus Galanos, com- 
monly knorni as the Greek Brahman, was born in 1760, 
and early gave signs of being possessed of a critical literary 
mind By the age of fourteen ho had learnt all that 
Athens could then teach him, and vent to Patmos to com- 
plete his education He then became a tcachei of Greek 
in Constantinople, and from there n as sent to Calcutta m 
1786, uhere he learnt English, Sanskrit, Persian, and Hindu 
dialects After six years’ teaching in Calcutta he retired 
to Benares and adopted the dress of a Brahman, living 
there for the remaimng forty years of his life, though vlule 
devoting himself to study he did not hve a hfe of extreme 
monastic seventy, and v lien he died in 1833 he left behind 
him a umque collection of translations of Indian philo- 
sophical works’ Galanos is not the only Emopean vho, 
suffenng from pliilosophic doubt, found Ins consolation m 
that umque system, winch, known as Brahmamsm, is 
perhaps the most eclectic of all the philosoplucal rehgious 
systems known to the world in its rea^ness to absorb mthin 
itself all that it finds of good in other sj stems The wTitcr 
w'as once shown in that region wherein stands one of 
Asoka’s most perfect columns, alow brick structuic with the 
usual cavitv foi a lamp in it, and was informed that it was 
a memorial elected in the past by the peasants of the 
ncjghbouihood who could afford no other, to the memory 
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of a revered European •who had adopted the tenets of 
Bra hmanis m. Chandra Gupta -vvas succeeded by Ins son, 
Bmdusara, -whose cognomen -was Anutraghata, a Sanskrit 
term meamng* the slayer of those -who are not my friends’, 
which may or may not mean that a certain amount of 
letting of blood was necessary amongst his kinsfolk, before 
he was allowed to succeed to Ins father’s tlirone Bmdusara 
was succeeded by Ins son Asoka, the subject of this sketch, 
who appears to have come to the tlirone in 272 b. c , though 
his coronation did not take place till 269 b a , from which 
date the yeais of his reign aie generally reckoned. 

The empire which Asoka inherited was an extensive 
one, extending from sea to sea. It included the countries 
now known as Afgliamstan, Kashmir, and Nipal, besides 
practically the whole of In^a, except the southern pemn- 
sula Asoka himself indeed added to this vast empiie 
by the conquest of the region along the east coast, from the 
Mahanadi river on the north to Puhcat not far short of 
the modern Madras on the south This territory was known 
as Kahnga, and sometimes as the three Kahngas This 
conquest was made in the ninth year of his leign , theie 
IS no record extant of the eaily part of Ins reign This 
appears to have been the only great mihtary achievement 
of the reign, from this time forward, indeed, Asoka appeals 
to have eschewed mihtary glory and to have devoted himself 
to the problems of internal admimstration It is com- 
monly beheved that his cluef reason for forgoing the glory 
of further conquests was an extraordinary change that 
came over his mind about tins time He seems to have 
fallen under the influence of the teachings of the gieat 
Buddlia, as expounded to lumbysome persuasive preacher. 
In his interesting account of early Buddhism, Professor 
Rhys Davids has shoAvn how, in the distncts of India 
where Buddhism first arose, which compiise what is now 
known as the Umted Provinces, the people, while they still 
resorted to the Brahmans in matteis of astrology and 
kmdred subjects, listened rather to a class known as the 
wanderers in matters of ethics, religion, and philosophy 
Of the wanderers he has said ‘ These were wandenng 
teacheis, cehbates. but not necessarily ascetics, who 
lesembled in many lespects the Greek sophists. Like 
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them they differed much in intelhgence, earnestness, and 
honesty Some are descnbed as “Eel-ivngglers”, “Hair- 
sphtters”, and this not unthout reason, if one may judge 
fairly from the specimens of then arguments as leported 
by their adversaries But there must have been many 
of a very different character, or the high reputation they 
enjoyed among all classes of the people would scarcely have 
been mamtamed They held no formal meetings, and 
made no set speeches, but they used to call on the cultured 
people m the settlements they visited, and welcomed in 
their own lodgmg-places any one wilhng to talk of higher 
matters So large was the number of such people that the 
toMii communities, the clans, and the lajas vied one inth 
another to provide the wanderers mth pavilions, meeting- 
halls and resting-places wheie such conversations or 
discussions could take place * Asoka, doubtless, fell under 
the influence of one of these wandormg tcacheis, and seems 
to have had his conscience awakened to the suffenngs 
caused by var Fiom this time dates that event known as 
* The conversion of King Asoka to Buddhism an event 
vhich led to a celebiated edict being recorded on the roclts 
with the title ‘ True Ckinquest ’ This edict, v hioh desenbes 
the sufferings of the vanquished and the remorse of the 
conqueror, and vhich has been descnbed as instinct ivith 
pcisonal foehng, thus concludes ‘ His Majesty desires foi 
aU animate bemgs secunty, control over the passions, 
jieace of mind and joyousness , this is the chiefcst con- 
quest in His Majesty’s opmion — ^the conquest by the Law 
of Piety ’ Asoka joined the Buddliist community as a 
lay disciple only a short time after the conquest of Kalinga, 
in 261 B c , and ordered lus designation henccfoi*th to be 
Piyadasi, the Humane 

Natuially, there are not wanting legends on the subject 
of the conversion of Asoka, and, though they aie not 
authentic, they arc of interest mainly from a psychological 
point of viev as most legends and traditions are they 
give some clue to the inner mind of those who first elaborate 
them and of those vho pass them on as worthy of reverent 
attention Most of the legends connected mth Asoka 
are cither from a Ceylonese, oi an Indian somcc The two 
legends rcfciTcd to hcie imply that, bofoic Asoka’s con- 
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version, lie iias Ialo^m as ‘ Asoka the Wieked while after 
it as * Asoka the Pious There is an old saying, ‘ No one 
evei became one of the vilest of mankind all of a sudden.’ 
Similaily it maj’’ be said uath some truth that no one has 
ever become a samt suddenly, and the probability is that 
Asoka had always had a natural bent towards piety, and 
that the origin of the legend was a not unnatuial wish of 
the Buddhist monies to magnify the conversion of a man 
in the lofty position of an emperor The Ceylonese legend 
is to the effect that Asoka had slam his eldest brothei 
m order to get to the tin one, and that his bi other had left 
a ividow, who after his death gave biith to a son ‘ The 
boy was bom vitli all the marks of sanctity, and at the age 
of seven was an ordamed monlc ; he one day attracted the 
attention of the long, who vas struck with his giave and 
leverend deportment The lung sent foi the boy, who diow 
near mth decomm and self-possession , the king then said, 
“ Take any seat which thou thinlcest befitting ” The boy 
advanced to the royal tlirone as his most befitting seat, 
as no other priest was present The king then gave the 
boy Ills arm and seated him upon the throne, giving him 
at the same time lefreshmont from the royal table He then 
questioned him on the doctnnes of Buddha, and received 
fiom him an exposition of one of these, which was to this 
effect, “ Earnestness is the way to immoitahty indifference 
IS the nay to death ” The king was so affected that he 
accepted the doctnnes of Buddha, and presented the 
Buddhist priesthood mth gifts Tlie next day the boy 
returned with thirty-tno pnests, and estabhshed the king 
and people in the faith and practice of piety Thus King 
Asoka laid aside the Brahmamcal faith of his father, and 
accepted as a lay disciple the sacred Law of Buddha.’ 
The Indian legend would make Asoka out to be a very 
ruthless peison ‘ One day the lung, transported nuth lage, 
slew ivith his own hands five hundred of his mimsters n ho 
had ventured to dispute his mil, and another day ho ordeied 
five hundred vomen of the palace to be burnt alive foi 
mocking Inm by brealung off the leaves of an Asoka tieo 
(the Jacksoma of botany) m the palace gaiden His 
mimsters entreated the lung not to defile his royal hands 
mth blood, but to appomt an executioner to carry out his 
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sentences the kmg accepted the advice, and appointed 
as cluef executioner one Chandagirika by name, a wetch 
of unexampled cruelty, who loved to torture ammals, 
and had slam his own father and mother The kmg furthei 
had a pnson bmlt for his special benefit with a very attrac- 
tive extenor, so that men might be tempted to enter it, but 
once inside they were to suffer all the tortures of hell — and 
one has only to see some of the sculptures on the walls of 
ceitam Buddhist slinnes to realize what the toi*tuies of hell 
mean to the imagination of a Buddliist The command 
of the king was that no man who entered the pnson uas 
to leave it ahvo One day a holy ascetic, named Bala- 
pandxta, entered the gate of the pnson, and rvas mstantly 
seized by the jailer The holy man uas given seven days’ 
respite, and u as then ruthlessly east into a seething cauldron 
of filth, beneath whieh a great fire had been lundled The 
cruel jailer lookmg in saw the holy man calmly seated 
on a lotus, imscathed by the fire The king camo to see 
the miracle, and bemg converted by the sight and by the 
exhortations of the holy man, embraced the true lehgion, 
and forsook the paths of wickedness ’ It is added that 
the pnson was after w aids demolished, and the inhuman 
jailei burnt alive m Ins own cauldron 
Iting Asoka formally entered the Buddlust order in the 
eleventh year of his reign as an oidamed monl; The 
historian has said, ‘ It rras a strange spectacle that of a 
rcigmng monarch turned monk, so strange that doubts 
have been throrra on the fact, but there is no reason for 
not accepting as hteral truth King Asoka’s ovm plain 
statement m his rock edicts, in winch he contrasts his 
position as a careless lay disciple rnth that he has attamed 
as a zealous monk ’ It is not unusual both in Biirmah and 
Ceylon for men to enter the Buddhist order tcmjioianly 
and aftei a time resume civil life tins vas doubtless Mhat 
Asoka did at certam penods ho piobably vent into 
ictieat, and left his ministeis to adminisloi the kingdom 
in his name Thcie is mdependent testimony, moreover, 
that Asoka did really become a Buddlust monk A 
Cluneso pilgrim, I-tsing by name, vriting a thousand years 
after Asoka’s timo, notes that the statues of the cmpcior 
icpiesont him us vcaiing a monk’s robe of a particular 
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patt-ern, \^hlcll ho could not have worn had he not been 
a monlv la^vfttlly initiated and ordained * Wliatever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it 'mth all thy might,’ was Asoka's 
motto m his new zeal for lehgion. He became a most 
enthusiastic missionary in the cause of Buddhism liis 
recorded words are pi oof of this * ‘ ^Vhat is the object of 
all my exertion’ Simply to acquit my debt to living 
bemgs, that I may make some of them happy here, and that 
they may hereafter attain to Heaven ’ It must be remem- 
bered that though the Bounder of Buddhism had been boni 
just three hundred years before Asoka’s conversion, his 
teaclung had hardly, if indeed at aU, penetrated far into 
India , it had been mainly confined to the land that 
gave it birth, a land that was under the suzerainty of Nipal, 
and uliich mcluded Benares, and the districts to the north 
of that holy city It was the woik of the missionary 
emperor that estabhshcd it practically as a State religion 
in the Mide legions it uas introduced into, Cejdon, the 
independent kingdoms in the south of the Indian pcm'n- 
sula, Mysore, the Bombay coast, the Mahratta country, the 
Himalayas, Kashimr, and Burmah, all came eventually 
under its influence Brom bemg the rehgion of a clan, 
it became the rehgion of a world, and the transformation 
was the work of Asoka alone 
Tlie whole administrative machinery of the empire had 
for its basis ‘ The Law of Piety Censors were appointed 
by Asoka to supervise the execution of liis precepts, 
‘ m order,’ as he said, * that piety may be furthered not 
only amongst the king’s own lieges, but among the semi- 
mdependent border tribes,’ whom m one of his edicts he 
had thus specially enjoined, ‘ Shun evil-doing that ye may 
escape destruction ’ These censors seem also to have had 
other duties to perform among uhich was the special one 
of watchmg over the mterests of the poor and the aged, 
while securing the general welfare and happmess of all 
classes of the population The orders given to these censors 
may best be understood from a consideration of the leadmg 
pnnciples of the Dharmma, or Law of Piety, as laid down 
in the edicts of ‘ The Humane One ’, as Asoka always 
preferred to be designated . — * AU men are regarded by the 
sovereign as his children, owong him jBhal obedience and 
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entitled to receive from him a parent’s care. Every man 
13 bound to cultivate the virtues of self-control, punty of 
mind, gratitude, and fidehty He must abstam from all 
such vices as rage, cruelty, anger, and jealousy He should 
constantly practise seH-esammation, and be strictly 
truthful Great stress is also laid on the imperative duty 
of respecting the sanctity of all animal life and of treat- 
ing all living creatures with kindness Obedience to 
parents is deemed an essential article of faith the aged, 
moreover, are to receive due reverence from the young, 
and the teacher from his pupil Relatives, ascetics, and 
Brahmans are to be treated with decorum servants and 
slaves ■mth landncss The duty of hbeiahty and hospi- 
tahty IS enjomed on all All sects and ciceds are in 
fundamental agiccmcnt as to essentials, and all ahkc aim 
at the attamment of punty of mmd and self-control , there- 
fore he who follows the path marked out by the Law 
of Piety must abstam fiom spealang aught evil concermng 
his neighbour’s faith ’ Supplementary instructions ad- 
dressed to the royal officers mcidentally reveal what the 
emperor’s ideas irere as to uhat constituted the ideal 
official , he should be a man fiee from all envy, harshness, 
and impatience ‘ Perseverance and the firm determina- 
tion to resist all temptation to mdolcnce or discouragement 
arc the root of success in the performance of all official 
duties ’ Asoka did not confine himself to thconcs as to 
the prmciples on which lus new kingdom of righteousness 
Mas to be admimstcred, but set an excellent example in 
his own poison Promptitude m the admimstration of 
justice, and a ready access to all petitioners vcre some 
of the leading charactcnstics of his administration He 
amiounced to his people that ho vas ready at any place, 
and at any hour of the day or night, to receive complaints 
and redress gnevances To this announcement he added 
these Mords ‘I am never satisfied inth the adequacy 
of my own exertions, or the promptitude of my decision of 
coses Work I must for the public benefit, and the object 
of all my exertion is simply to acqmt my debt to all h\nng 
beings so that I may make some of them happy m this 
M orld, and that hereafter they may attam Heaven ’ A 
fair measure of success seems to hove resulted fiom Asoka’s 
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personal exertions m the cause of practical moiahty, and 
he uas able to say : ‘ Wliatever meritorious deeds I have 
done, tliose deeds the people have copied and imitated • 
whence follows the consequence that grow-th is now' taking 
place, and doubtless there will soon be a further increase of 
the viitues I liave mculcatcd.’ The historian’s comment 
on this IS ‘ No doubt the personal example of the sovereign, 
supported by all the efforts of a highly-organized bureau- 
cracy, and a rich and zealous clergy must have been a 
potent factor m securing popular adlierence to the royal 
views ’ Asoka’s careful provision foi the comfort of man 
and beast within his own domimons by plantations of 
shade-giving and fimt-beaimg trees, the digging of wells, 
and the erection of rest-houses and watering-places along 
the high roads and piincipal thoroughfares his attention 
to the cultivation and dissemination of medicinal herbs and 
roots both withm lus ow’n domimons and in the territories 
of independent sovereigns, all ahke prove his title to the 
designation he assumed soon after lus conversion of ‘ The 
Humane One 

The character of the emperor is revealed m lus edicts 
Tlic teaching of those, it has been said, is intensely human 
and severely practical the object aimed at throughout 
bemg the happmess of all living creatures, man and beast 
The teacher assumes and categoncally asserts that fihal 
piety and the other virtues commended open the path to 
happmess here and hereafter, but no attempt is made to 
prove any proposition by reasomng No foundation of 
theology or metaphysics is laid, and the ethical precepts 
inculcated are set forth for purely praetical purposes as 
bemg self-evidently true Mon are exhorted to work out 
their oivn salvation. This is quite in accordance with the 
essence of Buddhism as revealed by later scholars Pro- 
fessor Rhys Davids has clearly shoivn that the attainment 
of w'hat 18 called m Sanskrit Jivanmukti, salvation during 
this hfo, is of the very life and soul of Buddhistic teaching. 
At the same time, just as the deed done in the past would 
undoubtedly mfluence the present, so the deed done m 
the present ivould influence the future hf e of the individual , 
and the emperor consideied the hfe hereafter in his teach- 
mg as well as the hfe present. Thus he said . * Whatsoever 
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exertions His Majesty, Ring Piyadasi, has made, all are 
made ivith a view to* the hfe hereafter so that every one 
may be freed from peril, which peril is sin. Difficult, 
verily, it is to attam such freedom uhetlier a man be of 
lou or of high degree save by the utmost exertion and 
complete self-denial, but especially difficult it is for the 
man of lugh degree ’ Enhghtened tolerance breathes 
through the whole of Asoka’s teachmg it must be remem- 
bered, however, that the only organized religion existing 
in India in Asoka’s time was Hmduism Neither Muham- 
madanism, nor Christianity, nor Zoroastrianism, were then 
known in the world In enjoining, therefore, on his subjects 
toleration of other men’s faith, he has m view only the 
many sects of Hmduism, which were all connected together 
b3’^ the bonds of common sentiment But there was one 
class among the Hindus of n horn Asolm was not so toleiant, 
because of their claims to be gods upon earth Professor 
Rhys Davids has shown that in the regions of India where 
Buddliism first arose, some three hundred years before 
Asoka’s time, the Brahmans had not yet acquired that 
supreme authonty m social and religious questions w'hich 
they now' have in modem India, and w'luch they are repre- 
sented in Manu and the Epics to have acquired when those 
books were composed ‘The Kshatnya clansmen,’ says 
the Professor, ‘ no doubt esteemed the Brahmans highly, 
but they esteemed themselves more higldy BtiU. They 
mentioned themselves first and designated the Brahmans 
as of low birth, compared to the Kshatnyas ’ By Asoka’s 
time, however, the Brahmans seem to have acquiied 
greater importance, and to have put forth claims to pre- 
eminence i Asoka IS said to have prided himself upon the 
measures he took for humbhng the arrogance of the 
Brahmamcal teachers Several of Asoka’s edicts record 
the successive stops taken by the emperor to give effect 
to the pnnciple of the sanctity of aU animal hfe, one of 
the cardmal doctnnes of Ins rehgion Dunng the first 
eight years of his reign no scraples on tins pomt appear 
to have troubled him, and vast numbers of ammals w'cre 
slaughtered each day for the royal kitchen EVom the 
ninth to the thirteenth year of his reign there w’as a marked 
diminution in the number kdlcd and after the thirteenth 
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year no living cicaturos would seem to have been sacrificed. 
This vas the j^ear when the Law of Piety was first pio- 
mulgatcd and the religious assembhes instituted TiU 
then hunting had been one of the amusements of the 
emperor its place uas now taken by pious touis or 
pilgrimages, uhich were devoted to almsgiving, pi caching, 
and ethical discussions Asoka’s grandfather, Chandra 
Gupta, had been veij' fond of hunting, and an account of 
one of his hunting expeditions has been given by the 
Gicck histoiian, Megasihencs it will piobabty do equally 
w ell for one of Asoka’s expeditions also ‘ One pui-pose 
foi w hich the king leaves Ins palace is to go to the chase, 
foi which ho departs in Bacchanalian fashion crowds of 
w omen, foiming his Amazonian guard, suiround him, and 
outside of this ciicle, spearmen aic laiigcd The road is 
maiked off with lopes, and it is death foi men and women 
alike to pass w’lthin the lopes. Men with diunis and 
gongs lead the procession The king hunts in the enclo- 
sures, and shoots airows from a platfoim At his side 
stand two or thieo armed women If he hunts in the 
open groiuids ho shoots fiom the back of an elephant 
Of the women, some aie in chanots, some on horses, and 
some oven on elephants and they aio equipped wuth 
w capons of everj' kind as if they w ere going on a campaign ’ 
It was chaiacteiistic of Asoka, that, being a strong rulei and 
a pre-emmently just one, he «Iid not abohsh capital punish- 
ment In the tw enty-seventh year of his reign ho ruled that 
ever 5 ’’ prisoner condemned to death should invariably be 
gianted a lespite of thieo days wheicm to piepaie for death 

Beyond a rccoid that Asoka had brothers and sisters, 
and that Ins sons w'cie giaded, some as the queen’s sons 
and some as the lung’s sons, the lattei alone appearing to 
have held office ns viceioys oi govcrnois of the empire, 
there are only legends to go upon foi an account of the 
family of Asoka One of these legends is connected with 
one of his sons named Dhaimma Vivardhana The legend 
goes that one of King Asoka’s queens, w'hom he maiiied 
late in hfe, w as a young and unpiincipled w'^oman, w'ho fell 
in love with her oivn step-son because of his beautiful eyes 
The virtuous prince rejected her advances, and it was 
the old stoiy of vindictive hate winch the wiong involved 

OSWrLL IV Tj 
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in spurning a beautiful foim is said to induce m the female 
breast , the love of the queen turned to hate By her 
influence the young prince was appomted as viceioy of 
the ^stant provmce of Taxila in the Punjab He -was 
warned by the emperor on leavmg to verify all orders he 
received the only genmne ones w'ould be those that had 
as a sign manual an impression of the emperor’s teeth on 
them The queen bided her time, but at length, aftei the 
lapse of some months, she rvrote a dispatch to the viceioy’s 
ministers at Taxila dnectmg them to put the eyes of the 
young viceroy out on its receipt ; and then to lead him 
and his wofe mto the mountains and there leave them to 
perish She sealed the dispatch mth loyal led ivax, and 
while the kmg was asleep furtively obtamed an impiession 
of his teeth, and piomptly sent the order off The mmisteis 
naturally hesitated on leceiving the oideis, and the viceroy 
asked them the icason for their hesitation they said 
that they wished to lefer to the capital before taking final 
action, but ho refused to allow' this, saymg to them : 
‘ My father, if he has ordered my death, must be obeyed . 
the seal of his tooth is a sure sign of the correctness of tho 
ordeis No mistake is possible * An outcaste was oideied 
to pluck Ins eyes out, and he w'ent forth ivith lus faitliful 
wife to seek lus bread In the course of their w'andenngs 
the couple arrived at the emperor’s capital , and as the 
prince w'as singmg to his lute one day, the emperor heard 
him and sent for lum He recogmzcd his son and asked 
him w’hat had happened Tire stoiy goes on to relate 
that the emperor took lus son to see a great saint, named 
Ghosha, who lived in a monastery by tho holy tree of 
Mahabodlu, and begged him to give his son lus sight 
again The samt oidcred a gieat congregation to assemble 
to hoar him preach tho Law of Piety each person was 
ordered to bring a vessel m wlueh to receive lus tears 
A vast assemblage came together all were moved to 
tears on hearing tho sermon, and their tears fell into the 
vessels they had brought with them Tho samt then 
collected tho tears in a golden vase and thus addressed the 
congregation ‘The doctrine which I have expounded is 
the most mysterious of Buddlia’s teaching if the exposi- 
tion IS not true, if there is oiTor in what JL have said, then 
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let things remain as they aie, but if what I have said is 
true, let tins man, aftei washing his eyes Avith these teais, 
leceive his sight ’ Wheieupon, the story concludes, the 
pimce washed in the teais and received Ins sight The 
queen was burnt ahve, and all who had been implicated 
weie duly pumshed Ceylon, it has been already said, 
was one of the places that came undei the influence of 
Asoka’s missionary enteipnse There are two legends 
connected vath the conversion of Ceylon to Buddliism. 
The Ceylonese legend ascribes it to a son and daughtei 
of Asoka, named lespectively Mahendra and Sanghanutra, 
n ho weie said to have the bar simster on their escutcheon, 
bemg the children of Asoka by a Cential Indian princess 
The son is said to have converted the kmg and some forty 
thousand of his followers by his eloquent preaching, and 
when he was approached by the princesses for permission to 
entei the order, he suggested that his sister should be 
sent for, saying that she could ordam them, but male 
missionaries had no authonty to admit female converts 
into their order Thereupon the Bang of Ceylon sent 
a mission to Asoka to ask him to send his daughtei this 
Asoka did, and sent a branch of the bo-tiee vith hei 
Professor Oldenberg sees in this myth a wish of the Buddhist 
monks of the island to possess a history of Buddlust institu- 
tions, and to connect it vuth the most distmguished person 
conceivable. The Indian legend also attributes the con- 
version of the island to one Mahendra, but in this legend 
he IS descnbed as a half-brother of the emperor Tire 
story goes that before his conversion, Mahendra had been 
extravagant, wasteful, and cruel, and that the people had 
complained to the emperor about Ins conduct The 
empeior was in a dilemma, and said to Mahendra, ‘If 
I punish you I dread the resentment of my ancestors 
if I pass over your tiansgiessions, I dread the ill opinion of 
my people ’ The prince asked for a respite of seven days 
this was granted him , he was thiorm meanwliile into 
a dark dungeon, but was provided with luxurious food 
At the end of the first day, the guard called out, ‘ One 
day has gone six days are left ’ So it r\ent on till the 
sixth day had expired, by which time the prisoner’s repen- 
tance and disciphne vere complete and he attamed to the 
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rank of a saint, and feeling eonscious of miraculous powers, 
ascended into the air. Asoka then visited him, and finding 
him raised to the highest rank of holiness he gave him 
permission to return to his place. Mahendra replied that 
he had lost all taste for the pleasures of the -norld, and 
desired only to live m sohtude The kmg had a stone 
house built for him by the genu The story continues 
that Mahendra, having apparently solved the problem of 
aenal fiight, eventually passed through the air to Ceylon, 
and converted the island people There is a quarter of 
the city of Patna to this day Imomi as Mahendra Mahal, 
and the site of an old stone palace has been identified with 
that on Tvluch the palace of the Nawabs of Patna now 
stands so there is probably more foundation for the 
Indian legend than there is for the Ceylonese 

It was at one time thought that Asoka held a great 
Council m the eighteenth year after lus coronation to settle 
the Buddlust canomcal scnpturcs, but recent researches, 
his biographer has stated, go to prove that the Ceylonese 
legend on which the theory is based has no foundation m 
fact , and that the truth probably is that the Buddhist 
canon grew' by a piocess of giadual accretion and accep- 
tance, wath httle, if any, help from formal councils in its 
earher stages The Ceylonese legend thus runs ‘ Heretics 
had increased m such numbers that for seven yeais the 
iites of the Church remamed m abeyance, and when the 
monks w ere ordered to resume the services they refused to 
do so until heresy had been removed out of the land The 
lung’s minister, who had given the order, adopted the 
heioic expedient of cutting off the heads of several of the 
contumacious ecclesiastics as they sat m convocation 
The lung had to seek foi absolution for tins deed of his 
imnistei, and ho dctcinuned to seek the advice of one 
Tisliya, the son of Moggah, an ancient monk, w'hom ho 
summoned from his far distant retreat for the purpose of 
consultmg him On his amval, the aged monk was 
leceivcd by the lang with oxtraoidmary honour and 
re\eicnce. In order that ho might test the powers of the 
saint, he asked that a miracle should bo performed He 
specially lequcsted that an earthquake should bo produced, 
to bo confined to a limited space The aged samt there- 
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upon placed a chariot, a horse, a man, and a vessel filled 
noth Avater, one on each side of a square space, exactly on 
the boundary lines at the four comeis he then produced 
an earthquake which caused the half of each object within 
the boundary line to shake, Avhile the other half lemained 
quiescent Satisfied uith this display of the holy man’s 
miraculous poweis, the king inquiied if the saciilegious 
murdei of the piiests by his imnister was to be accounted 
Ins OUT! sill The saint luled that where there is no wilful 
intention there is no sin, and he accordingly absolved the 
king A gieat assembly of piiests w^as then convened by 
the kmg, Avho exanuned each man mdividually as to his 
faith, his spiritual director bemg seated at his side to heai 
the answer The answ^ers of some sixty thousand monks 
did not come up to the saint’s standard of ivhat constituted 
the true primitive teaching of the blaster, and they w^ere 
expelled from the Church as Nonconformists A thousand 
of the more oithodox monks were selected to form a 
Council, and to verify the canon of the scriptuies They 
follow'ed the procedure of the two earher Councils in reciting 
and verifymg the w'hole body of the scriptures ^Vhat 
this meant may be judged of by the headings of the most 
essential points of the doctnnes of Buddha as given by 
Piofessor Rhys Davids These are ‘ the Three Signs, the 
Four Truths, the Five Hindrances, the Eightfold Path, the 
constituents of Arahatship, (the state of him who is worthy), 
and so on’ It is not to be wnndered at therefoie that 
it IS said in the legend that the session of the Council lasted 
nme months , surely the longest in duration of time of 
any Chuich Congress Avhose doings have been recorded in 
past or present times At the close of the session it is 
added the ‘earth, on beholdmg the re-estabhshment of 
religion, quaked as if to say, “well done’” 

For the greater part of Asoka’s OAvn personal history 
traditions and legends only can be drawn on , this is the 
case with the details of Asoka’s old age. Here again 
there are tAvo legends, a Ceylonese and an Indian one , 
the latter, being the most picturesque and more m keeping 
AVith the generally received opimon of Asoka’s personal 
character, may be given here It is styled ‘ The dotage of 
King Asoka ’, and it thus runs — ‘ The kmg had voAA^ed 
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a thousand million pieces of gold to the Master’s service, 
and had actually, when far advanced m years, given 
900 millions m hopes of completing the amount before 
his death, he was daily sending great tieasures of silver 
and gold to the ehief mona&tei’v at the capital Then the 
heir apparent thought it high time to interfere, and on the 
advice of the mmisteis forbade the treasuier to comply 
ivith the long’s demands Asoka then began to give an ay 
all the plate that furnished the loyal table, first the gold, 
then the silver, and finally the iron The ministers then 
provided a plain eaithennare service , thereupon the old 
long said to them, “ TOio is king of this country ? ” Tlie 
raimsters did obeisance and respectfully replied — “Your 
Majesty is long ” Asoka then buist into tears, and ciied 
“ I’Wiy do you say from kindness what is not true ? I am 
fallen from my royal state Save this half-apple, there 
IS nought of nluch I can dispose as sovereign ” Then the 
king sent the half-apple to the monasteiy to be divided 
amongst the monks, who were to be thus addiesscd — 
“ Behold this is my last gift to this pass have come the 
riches of the Emperor of India My royalty and my 
power have departed depiived of health, of physic and 
Ijhysicians, to me no support is left save that of the Assembly 
of the Saints , cat this fruit, which is offeied with the 
intent that the whole Assembly may partake of it, ray last 
gift” Once more Asoka asked lus ministers, “Who is 
soveieign of this country ’ ” The ministers did obeisance 
and again respectfully replied, “Sire, your Majesty is 
sovereign of this country ” limg Asoka, recovermg his 
composure, responded in verse, and said — 

“This earth encinctured by its sapphire zone. 

This earth bedecked with gleaming jewels laie. 

This earth, of hills the everlasting throne. 

This earth of all creation mother fair, 

I give to the Assembly 

The blessmg which attends such gifts be mine 
Not Indra’s Halls, nor Brahma’s Courts I crave. 

Nor yet the splendours which round monarclis shine, 
And pass awaj’^ like nishing Ganga’s wave. 

Abiding not a moment. 
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With faith unchangeable, which nought can shake, 
Tlus gift of earth’s immeasurable sphere 
I to ttie Saints’ Assembly freely make ; 

And self-control I crave, of boons most dear, 

A good which changeth never ” ’ 

This was recorded m an mscnption on a stone pillar to 
the south of Patahputra The legend then proceeds — 
‘ King Asoka having thus spoken, sealed the deed of gift, 
and presently fulfilled the law of mortality ’ 

The account which has so far been given of Asoka deals 
chiefiy with lus personal history, most of which is concerned 
with his care for religion, and for the propagation of 
Buddhism throughout not only lus own domimons, but in 
foreign countiies not under his sway It is under this 
aspect that he has been designated ‘ The great missionaiy 
emperor ’ Theie is, lion evei, another side to the character 
of Asoka, which must be taken into consideration, and that 
IS lus capacity as a ruler Everything points to the fact 
that he nas a strong ruler, ruling lus vast empire msely 
and well His biographer has said of him in this connexion 
— ‘ The emperor, though destitute of the powerful aids of 
modern civilization, ivas able to enforce lus mil at Kabul, 
distant twelve hundred miles from lus capital, the modern 
Patna, and at Ginnar, distant a thousand miles He was 
strong enough to sheathe his sword in the mnth year of 
lus reign, to treat unruly border tnbes mth forbearance, 
to cover lus domimons mth splendid buildings, and to 
devote his energies to the diffusion of morahty and piety ’ 
His edicts show him, moreover, to have been a magnammous 
ruler, fuUy entitled to the designation he always mshed to 
be styled by of “Asoka the Humane ” It has already been 
shown hoAV vast the empire was that was ruled over by 
Asoka By his system of tours, or, as he preferred to call 
them, pilgnmages, Asoka appears to have made himself 
acquainted mth every comer of it In the course of these 
tours he built monasteries, erected pillars, and even foimded 
new cities Thus the modem capitals of both Nipal and 
Kashmir appear to have owed then ongm to him Indeed, 
monuments testifying to lus ubiqmty are to be found all 
over the regions which comprised lus empire His tours 
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show that he fully reahzed that one of the firat duties of 
a ruler is to make himself acquainted wth the people over 
vhom it IS his destiny to rule It is almost unnecessary 
to state that the government of Asoka vas absolute and 
autocratic everything depended on the loyal viD but 
his rule was vhat British rule in the piesent day has been 
styled, pre-eminently a benevolent despotism The will of 
the emperor was commumcated to his sub3ects through 
the agency of a bureaucracy, at the head of -which were the 
viceroys of the emperor, who were generally his sons or 
near relatives Some modern Indian critics of the British 
Grovernment complam that it governs too much by rule of 
thumb, that it is a government by rules and regulations , 
all responsible government must be, as it al-w'ays has been, 
such These cntics, hoivever, are nothing if not inconsistent, 
give them an office and their first procedure is to post up 
m a prominent place these very rules and regulations for 
its conduct, w'hich they are so fond of inveighing agamst 
as a purely Biitish institution It was only the outlying 
pro-vinces that were thus ruled by viceroys, the home 
provinces, as they may be called, appear to have been 
administered by local governors acting under the direct 
orders of the emperor Next in rank to the governors of 
provinces, w'cre officers styled Rajjukas, corresponding to 
commissioners, and below them were the Pradesikas, or 
provincials, coiresponding to District officers There were 
magistiates and censors whose principal duties have been 
thus defined Tliey w'eie directed in general terms to 
care for the happiness of the emperor’s subjects, and 
especially to redress cases of wTongful confinement or unjust 
corporal punishment , they were also empowered to grant 
remissions of sentences m cases wiiere the criminal was 
entitled to consideration by reason of advanced years, 
sudden calamity, or the burden of a large family They 
also acted as imperial almoners, distributmg the gifts made 
by the sovereign ’ There w’ere other officials known as 
Wardens of the Marches, and ccitaiii others known as 
simply inspectors It seems probable that as in the case of 
Aurang/ib’s court inspector, considerable friction arose 
at times between these latter officials and those in the 
regular line, more especially as their duties weie not vciy 
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clearlj' defined, but one of ihcjr funeiions ^^ollld seem to 
bo the WTitmg of iciiorts on v;hat they sav and heaid m the 
provinces tliey visited, they Mere probablj^ confidential 
non s-M ritcrs, sueh ns to thib day Oriental potentates employ 
so Inigcly The cognomen of manj' fainihcs points to this 
occupation having been heicdilnrj' m many faniihcs , such 
a cognomen is Cliit-navis, litciallj% a lottcr-viitci 

Tlic civil administration of the empiic seems to have 
been no vhit mfcnoi to that elaboiatcd by the great Akbai 
many hundreds of yeai*s aftemauls Theio uas an iiiiga- 
tion depaitnient, and much attention seems to have been 
paid to tho development of agricultuie, on vhicli the 
prosperity of the empire so largelj'^ depended, as indeed 
it does now. Special revenue ofliceis wore appointed to 
collect the land revenue, which then as now, was the niam- 
sta}' of Indian finance All agricultuial land was legaided 
as the propel ty of the Ciown, and the cultivators appeal 
to have paid into the State Ticasury onc-foiuth of tho 
produce in addition to lent , and all castes whoso occupa- 
tion was connected with the land, as indeed all the castes 
in the innumerable villages thioughout India are in some 
w ay connected, w ore subject to the suiiorvision of revenue 
officers. Good roads were maintained, and pillars erected 
along the principal highw ays to serve ns milestones Such 
pillais, called kos jnllars, or tw'o-inile-stones, were erected 
b}' latci Mogul emperors, and many of them aie still to be 
seen along the mam roads leading out of tho northern 
capitals of India Asoka’s gieat capital was a microcosm 
of the empire, and all accounts agiee as to its magnificence 
Tlie old walls, as seen by Megasthencs, were voiitabJe 
‘ wooden walls ’ , but Asoka built an outer wall of masonry 
round them Excavations m modem days have revealed 
some of the remains of these inner and outer walls, as also 
of the massive bnck and stone buildings of which the city 
of Asoka consisted A Commission of some thirty members 
admimstered the affaiis of this gieat city , all soits of 
business was transacted by the six boards, each consisting 
of five membeis, into winch the Commission w'as sub- 
divided the business included such matteis as the supei- 
mtendcncc of industrial arts and aitisans, of all trade, and 
of the collection of duos from all goods entermg tho city, 
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also the superintendence of foreigners, and the registration 
of births and deaths Indeed very much the same functions 
as those discharged by modem municipal committees seem 
to have been discharged by this Commission Li the 
department of ciimmal justice, Asoka, as might have been 
expected of so humane a monarch, while retaimng capital 
punishment, introduced some mitigations into the san- 
gmnary penal code of his grandfather , some of these have 
been already referred to , on the anniversary of his corona- 
tion all criminals awaitmg execution were pardoned The 
piinciples he inculcated on all his judicial officers must have 
resulted in an improved administration of justice Foi the 
maintenance of order and peace tliroughout his domimons 
Asoka kept up a standing army Tins would appear to 
have been a very formidable machine, comprising as it did 
GO ,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 9,000 elephants, besides 
clianots , it w'ould also appear to have been very highly 
organized according to the standards of antiqmty. It is 
of interest to note that a very severe bit which is still m 
common use by people aU over the country, and winch 
English sportsmen have often inveighed against on account 
of its severity, w'as part of the equipment of the cavalry 
in these early days , it consists of an non bar with shai^ 
spikes of iron or brass 

The wTiter of an article entitled Archaeology in India, 
which has appeared m a recent number of The Times, has 
said ‘ The ancient remains of India are comprised in the 
three indigenous groups of Buddliist, Jam, and Hindu monu- 
ments To these may be added the foieign group of budd- 
ings erected by the Muhammadans from about 1200 A D 
onwards, the product of Saracemc Art, which are preserved 
cluefly in northern Lidia, and some of winch are among 
the finest aichitectural creations m the w orld The earhest 
antiquities of India are those of the Buddhists, who were 
its first builders in stone Tlicse monuments begin about 
the middle of the third century u o , under the Buddhist 
long Asoka, and extend over a period of something like 
a thousand years They consist of pdlais, topes (structural 
relic or memonal mounds), churches, and monasteries 
There are also numerous Buddlust insciiptions beginning 
in the reign of Asoka and found all over India They aro 
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inscribed on monolith columns (of \ihich ten are loiown, 
and some are over 40 feet in height), in cave temples, and on 
slabs of rock Wiitten m the earliest loiown foims of 
Indian script, they aie composed in an ancient vernacular 
called Pralmt and derived from Sanskrit ’ It has been 
said that the magnitude and magnificence of Asoka’s aichi- 
tectural achievements so impressed the imagination of the 
people that the 3 >- iveie almost universally b^eved to have 
been inought by supernatural agency The massiveness 
and exquisite finish of Asoka’s great monoliths especially 
bear eloquent testimony to the slcill and resource of the 
aichitccts and stonecutters of the age A visit to some of 
these impresses the beholdei in the same way that a visit 
to the great pyramids of Egypt docs , one marvels nheie 
the stone came fioni out of nliich the}’’ liave been hewn, 
mth not a quany anjni here near, and hon the great columns 
were placed in position An account that has been given 
of the reniQval bj' the Emperor Firoz Shah TugWak of one 
of Asoka’s great monoliths mil give some idea of its size 
and of the magnitude of the task The monolith in question 
was lemoved fiom its site in the Ambala Distiict to Delhi , 
the account reads thus — ‘ All the jieople in the neighboui- 
hood and vast nurabeis of soldiers, horsemen and footmen, 
were ordered to assemble and to bring mth them all 
necessary implements and mateiials for Ion enng the great 
column Immense quantities of the mid cotton of the silk- 
cotton tree n ere placed on the ground all round the column 
Then the earth at its base being removed, it fell over gently 
into the bed thus prepared for it , when the foundations 
n ere examined, a large square stone n as found n'hicli had 
served as a base , this was also taken out. The cotton was 
removed by degrees tiU the column rested securely on the 
ground It was then encased from top to bottom in reeds 
and ran slans, to prevent its suffeimg any damage duinig 
transport A special car mth forty-two n heels nas then 
constructed, and ropes attached to each wheel After 
infimto labour and difficulty the column nas raised on to 
the car , two hundred men pulled at each of the ropes, and 
the car was thus brought to the banks of the nver Jumna 
Here it was met by the sultan, w'ho had collected a vast 
number of boats, each capable of carrying some thousands 
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of maunds , the column was transferred with great ingenuity 
to these boats, and thus taken across to the opposite banlc 
to old Dellii, where it ivas landed It w'as eventually raised 
on to the nciv site prcpaied foi it, the same precautions 
being used that had attended its removal ’ Tlie special 
interest of this column is that it is the only one on winch is 
inseiibed the edict styled ‘Tlio King’s measures foi the 
propagation of the Law of Piety ’ Some of the mcmoiial 
mounds, also styled stupas, weie of great height, one m 
Ceylon is said to have toweled to a height of 400 feet, and 
one in Afghanistan to a height of 300 feet One of the best 
preserved of these stupas is in the neighbourhood of 
Benares , like the majoiity of these memorials, it is a solid 
hemisphencal mass of solid masonry on a platform , tins 
allows of that cunous practice, wmich may still be seen 
suiviving in India, and w'hich has been practised both by 
Buddliists and by Hmdus for countless geneiations, which 
m Sanskrit is known as Pradakshina,m English as perambu- 
lation round a sacred object On the summit is a square altar- 
shaped structure, surmounted by a series of stone umbrellas 
The various mscnptions attnbuted to the time of Asoka 
are to be found on rocks, in caves, and on pillars and 
columns • those on rocks perhaps form the most pecuhar 
and characteristic monuments of the reign of Asoka , one 
of these has for its subject an addiess to the clergy of 
Magadha, as the modem province of Behai was once styled 
The cave inscriptions mostly record the bestow'al of caves 
as dwelhngs for the numerous class of ascetics, or as they 
were called m early Buddhist times, heimits Professor 
Rhys Davids has w'ell said of the Oriental ascetic — ‘ There 
is no question of penance for sin, of an appeal to the mercy 
of an offended deity It is the boast of supeiionty advanced 
by the man able by stiengtli of will to keep his body under, 
and not only to despise comfort but to welcome pain 
Both in the West and the East such claims weic often 
gladly admitted We hear m India of the reverence paid 
to the man who (to quote the words of a Buddhist poet) — 

Bescorched, befrozen, lone in fearsome woods. 

Naked, without a fire, afire within. 

Struggled m awful silence towai'd the goal’ 
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Any ono \vho has witnessed the extiaordmary discomfort 
to which the Indian ascetic subjects hiinsolf will bo able to 
icalizc the truth of the Piofessor’s desciiption. The WTitei 
of this sketch once, ^vhen ^^sltlng a great fan, rode tlirough 
an avenue of heads with dishevelled and matted dust- 
coloured hair, on w hicli the sun beat by day and the dew*s 
fell by night, whose owmers weie buried uxJ to their chins 
in sand Manj^ of the pillar or column inscriptions record 
the peisonal visits made by Asoka to roveied places of 
pilgnmage, such as the birthplace of the Buddha in the 
Salaya tcrritorj' on the Ifipal fiontiei, and memorial mounds 
of note Each of the celebrated edicts of Asoka is appio- 
piiated to a special subject One is styled the epilogue, 
and this passage occurs in it, showing that Asoka found it 
necessary contmuallj' to reiteiatc his teaching — ‘ Certain 
plirascs in the edicts have been uttered again and again 
bj’^ reason of the honied sw cetness of such and such a topic 
m the hope that the people may act up to them ’ 

Sir W. W Huntei has said — ‘ Duiing the last thousand 
5*ears Buddhism has been a banished rehgion fiom its 
native Indian home But it has w'on greater tiiumphs in 
its exile than it could have ever achieved m the land of its 
birth It created a literature and a rehgion for nearly one- 
half of the human lace, and it is supposed by its mfluence 
on carlj^ Cliiistianity to have affected the beliefs of a large 
pait of the other half Five hundied millions of men, or 
foi typer cent of the inliabitants of the woild, still follow' 
the teaching of Buddha At this day it foims, with Cluis- 
tiamty and Islam, one of the three gieat rehgions of the 
world , and the most numerously foUow ed of the three. 
The noblest sunivals of Buddhism m India are to be found 
not among any pccuhai body, but m the lehgion of the 
whole Hindu people , m that pimciple of the biotherhood 
of man, with the leasscrtion of which each new levival of 
Hinduism starts , in the asylum which the great Hmdu 
sect of Vaislmavs affoids to women who have fallen victims 
to caste rules, to the widow and the outcaste, in that 
gentleness and chanty to all men which take the place of 
a poor-law in India, and give a lugh significance to the 
half-satincal epithet of the mild Hmdu ’ The special sect, 
linowm as Jams, w'ho number some one and a quartei 
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millions in India derives its oiigm from Buddhism Of this 
great class Sii W W Hunter has said — ‘The Jams of 
India aie usually meichants or bankers Then chanty is 
boundless , and they form the chief supporters of the beast 
hospitals, vhich the old Buddhistie tenderness for ammals 
has left m many of the cities of India ’ And to this testimony 
to the generous and humane quahties of the great Mam'aii 
meichants, the writer of tins sketch from a long and mti- 
mate acquamtance vnth some of the best lepresontatives 
of the class, can set his seal that it is tiue 



CHAPTER II 

THE FOUHDER OF THE MOGUL DYNASTY 

Babab, 1482-1530 

^ • 

Basab, ■nliose name b 3 ’- interpietation is ‘ the Lion \ 
Mas the sixth in descent from the great Timur, the Tartar, 
sometimes ImouTi as Tamerlane Timui was descended 
from Chengiz Khan, and, as Colonel MaUeson has shoim, 
Mas a man bom to be a conqueroi and a leader of men. 
IVlien he died m 1405, he left behind him one of the 
greatest empues the Morld has ever seen Tins empiie 
M as soon broken up undei his descendants . one of these, 
Umar Shaildi, Mas king of the Province of Ferghana, 
sometimes known as Khokand, on the banks of the nvei 
Jaxartes. Umar Shaikli Mas the father of Babar, he 
seems to have been a man of some ambition, eager to get 
back some of bis ancestor’s domimons, and his mantle 
M-as destined to fall upon ‘Babar, Mho became King of 
Ferghana at the early age of tM'elve on the death of his 
father in 1494^ The account given of Umar Shaikh’s 
death by tliTTurki biographer is a quamt one The king 
Mas one day Ansitmg his pigeons m their house overhangmg •' 
a chff, M'hen by a singmar accident the Mhole building 
shd doMTi the chff and ho fell inglonously to the bottom! 
and thus ‘ MTnged lus flight to the other M'orld Mith lu^ 
pigeons and lus dov<^coto ’ Babai seems to have received 
a good education diimig lus eaily boyhood, and lus remaik-i 
able attamments m the tMO languages he MTote, Turki anc 
Persian, shoM' steady apphcation to m oik on his part 
His early tiaimng appears to have been taken in banc 
by the M-omen of lus omti familj’’ The Mogul Momen of 
those times seem to have been biave, devoted, and simple . 
mtauung the virtues of the desert imspoiled by luxmy. 
Babar himself acknoMledged the debt he owed to^ the 
Momen of lus family, and especially to his giandmothei, 
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of whom he has said ‘ Fow equalled her m sense and 
sagacity ^he w’as wonderfully far-sighted and judicious 
Many important matters and enterprises w'ere undertaken 
at her mstance ’ Indeed Babar is said to have found his 
grandmother a tow er of strength dmmg the early years of 
his kingship lii prmcely households in India to this 
day the chief’s grandmother generally wields more power 
than any other member of the household, and she is in- 
variably consulted in all important undertakings That! 
Babar benefited by his early education and took pams tq 
impiove himself as years w'ent on is evident from hia 
famous memoirs, w'luch are the chief source of muclr 
information about himself and his career It has been saiq 
that ‘ these memoirs show Babar to have been a man ofl 
fine hterary taste besides being a lecord of the daringj 
adventures and persevering efforts of his earher day^ 
they contam the personal impressions and the acutra 
reflections of a cultivated man of the w'orld, w^ell read m 
Eastern hterature, a close and curious observer . giockjQ 
perception , a^jchaserrung judge of persons, and a_devotcd 
1 oyer of nature, one,*mofeoVef7wTio was well able to express 
lii8~TiK6ugh1s* and observations in clear and vigorous 
language’ Of their historical value a writer has furtlierj 
said ‘ The utter frankness of self-revelation, the uncon-, 

, scious portiaiture of all his virtues and folhes, his obvious 
truthfulness, and fine sense of honour, give the memoirs] 
an authority which is equal to their charm If ever thercl 
was a case when the testimony of a single histoncal docu-| 
ment, unsupported by other evidence, should be accepted? 
as sufficient proof, it is the case with Babar’s memoirs j 
No reader of this prince of autobidgrapheis can doubt his^ 
honesty or his competence as liTwlthcis and chronicloi ’t 
Babar’s grandson, the gicat Akbar, is said to have esteemed^ 
them so much that he had them translated into Peisian*- 
Among other influences at woik m Bahai’s mental develop-, 
ment were those of his father and his tutor Babai alwayss 
speaks well of his fathei , thus he says of him ‘his| 
generosity was large, and so Aias his whole soul he was! 
of a rare humour, eloquent and sweet in his discourse,] 
yet bravo withal and manly ’ His tutor gets the crcditj 
of having been ‘ a stiict disciphnnrian ’, no shght distmction* 
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for n mail about Iho court, of a luling sovereign in the 
East Many such a man is to be found, howevei, even 
in tlie Onent, as the imtor himself knows fiom his ovn 
experience, and nlicn such men aie found they aic worth 
their m eight m gold. Of his uncle, too,, the King of 
Samnreand, Babar speaks in terms of no unstinted praise 
‘ A man scrupulously devout, a plain honest Turk, a man 
of few MOids, ]ust and true in his dealings, faithful to his 
tieatics, and never sweiving by a line fiom his covenant ‘ 
his vords vere bonds and his oaths ncre oiacles his 
lieait as far from greed as Heaven from eaith,’ and he 
adds a characteristic touch, ‘He vas also a rare spoits- 
man ’ '\^'lth such influences about him it is no nondcr 
that Babar turned out the man ho did. 

Babar succeeded to a shorn langdom his father was 
being besieged by invaders when he met uitli his death 
at his new capital Babar promptly seized the citadel 
of the fortress lie was in at the time, Andijan, and made 
terms with the invaders, and «as aliened to retain a poi- 
tion of his father’s kingdom only. His uncle of Samarcand 
had been one of the m^Tidcrs. The greater pait of the 
rest of Ins hfc was spent in trying to recoVCi' his own lost 
patrimony, and the lost empno of his ancestor, T^miui 
it became lus great ambition especially to seaa himself 
on that ancestor’s throne at Samarcand His gieat 
struggles to attain this object of his ambition nerc to end 
in the final loss of cnipnc in Cential Asia, but in the 
acquisition of n fai greatci one foi his descendants m 
Hindustan In the course of the contest he nas to show 
that he possessed all the qualities that go to make a gieatt 
niler He is recorded to have taken lus responsibflitietf 
verj’’ sciiously even at the early age ho had succeeded to 
lus kingdom, and to have then set iumsclf to live by xulo 
in his memons he says • * Tlus year I began to abstain 
from forbidden and doubtful meats, and 1 extended my 
piecautioiis to the knife, the spoon, and the tablecloth 
I also seldom omitted my imdmght prayers ’ His whole 
life was to be one of struggle and adventure, and finally of 
conquest in all the vicissitudes he passed thiough, he|' 
allowed nothing to discouiago him and he never lost faith. 
The cliaractcristics that slime out most conspicuously 
osivtll IV 13 
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during the earlier period of his career arc his seiene con- 
stancy of purpose, and his noble fortitude Even as a boj' 
he displayed that rare quality of patience Colonel 
Hlalleson has said ‘For two years after the retirement 
of the invaders, the boy rested, consohdating his resources 
and Watching his opportumties ’ His opportunity came 
with the breaking out of internal tioubles in Samarcand 
He made one of his rapid marches anSTthe city surrendered 
to him toivards the close of 1497 The disciphne he wasj 
able to mamtain among his troops was all in his favoui| 
m concihatmg the inhabitants of the city The story goes’ 
•'thiat a number of traders had been looted by his men 
outside the city walls Babar at once issued an ordei 
demanding immediate restitution of all their property toi 
the traders, and ‘ there was not a piece of thread ( 9 ffia broken] 
needle that was not restored to its owner’ Bal^r entered' 
the city in tnumph, and at once rode to the gamen palacd 
where the nobles, the priests, and the peojSle paid him 
homage. He had attained Ins heart’s desire, but his 
tnumph was short-hved he sat on the throne of Timur 
for the short space of one hundred days only His disci- 
pline \ias distasteful to the army, and fihdmg they were 
not allowed to indulge in their hereditar^\amusement of 
looting and piUage, his troops deserted him in tlieir 
thousands This was not to be the only occasion wh^ 
his insistence on principles of humanity and considerate^ 
for the conquci cd was to prove to be to Ins own hindrance 
He managed to hold his own till the nevs i cached 
that his younger brother had mvaded lus langdom of 
Ferghana He was about to depart when he wns pros- 
trated by a severe illness, so severe indeed w'as it that foi 
four days his attendants could give lum no other nounsh- 
ment than just moistenmg his tongue wuth a piece of wet 
cotton Wlien he did eventually reach Ferghana, it was 
to find that lus governor, believing him to be dead, liad 
surrendered his capital to the rebels To add to his mis- 
fortunes, as he left Samaicand, it was occupied by his 
cousin, ^ultan All, who had also been awaiting lus oppor- 
tunity These disasters affected for a time even lus 
^ buoyant tcmiierament, and he wTOto * I had given iqi 
Samarcand to save Andijan, and now I found that I had 
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lost the one without pieserving the other,’ and he added , 
‘ I became a prey to melanclioly and vexation . I ivas 
now reduced to a sore distressed state and I wept much ’ 
It -must be remembered that he uas only a boy of fifteen 
at the time. However, he soon recovered his natural 
buoyancy and he uTote . ‘ EiUed as I was by the ambition 
of conquest and broad sway, one or tuo reverses could 
not make me sit do-vra and do notlung ’ — 

What though the field be lost 
All IS not lost — ^the unconquerable will 

And courage never to submit or yield 

The arrival of his grandmother m Ins camp inth her 
masterful personality had also encouraged lum Again 
for a time he possessed his soul m patience he had tliatj 
true love of nature, which Sn* Horace Plunkett, speakind 
at the great annual meetmg of the British Association of 
Sciqnce, said he would like to see implanted m the breast! 
of every man whose pursmts kept him m the country 3 
and this made him always enjoy the solitude of the country, 
and the society of simple-mmded countrymen. He spent! 
some time m the Ail^ hills among the shepherds, and 
the story goes that one day while he was meditatmg on 
his affairs somewhat perplexed and distracted at their 
apparent hopelessness, a holy man, a fnend of happiei 
days, but now an exile and a wanderer hke himself, came 
and prayed and uept with him That very afternoon 
a horseman brought him an invitation from the former 
governor of Ins capital, Andijan, telhnghim that if he came 
he would!" dehver the city up to him. This was too good 
an opportumty to be lost, so the young king promptly 
started off • a temporary fear seized him on the way as 
to the genumeness of the governor’s offer, but he waived it 
aside vath the thought that, ‘Hothmg happens but by 
God’s mil ’ he was rewarded for his trust and confidence, 
and the city was duly given up to him, and Babar was 
once more a kmg, though of a kingdom much reduced in 
consequence. 

Agam Babar determmed to get possession of Samarcand . 
and havmg received an invitation from a powerful family, 
whom the then ruler of ‘Samarcand had driven into exile. 
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he joined them and made a dash for the city, but the 
great clan of the Uzbeks, uhose chieftain, Shaibani Khan, 
had long been coveting the heritage of Timur for himself, 
compelled him to raise the siege, and he had for the time 
to retire baffled He retired fox a peiiod of rest and 
meditation to his favourite resort, the hills of Ailak, whence 
he agam emerged refreshed and ready for another attack 
on the fortress-city His first attempt failed , the second 
-was successful and once more Samarcand was his He 
was only just in time for, as Colonel Malleson has said m 
Ills picturesque language ‘The last of the garason had 
^^but just yielded when the chief of the Uzbeks was seen 
'’nding hard for the place at the head of the vanguard of 
his army He had to retire baffled ’ Babar has thus 
recorded the event m his memoirs ‘ For about 140 years 
Samarcand has been the capital of my family a foreign 
robber, coming the Lord Imows whence, had seized the 
sceptre that had dropped from our hands God Most High 
now restored it, and gave me back my plundered, desolated 
land ’ The man, whom Babar thus styled a robber, was 
the Uzbek chieftam, Shaibani Klian, who, havmg been 
forestalled by Babar in the manner described, had gone 
off to Bokhara, leaving Babar for a time, but for a time 
only, m undisputed possession of Samarcand In 1501 ho 
returned and Babar ■went forth to encounter him Pre- 
cipitate action on his part lost him the battle being a bit 
superstitious he had consulted the astrologers they had 
noted that the constellation of the Great Bear vas at one 
time exactly midway betw’een the two armies, but that 
it would soon be nearei the enemies’ array they recom- 
mended Babar to attack at once, while* the stars were' 
apparently favourable to Ins enterprise he did so, and' 
did not wait for necessary reinforcements the result was 
defeat Babar seemed to recogmzc that he had been 
soraow'hat precipitate, as he made this entry in his memoirs 
‘These observations were idle, and there w’as no excuse 
for any haste ’ He only just managed to get back into 
the city, but without an army He had now’ only a loyal 
but untrained mob to defend the city with, against a host 
of Uzbeks but ho succeeded in holding out for seven 
long months He had eventually to capitvQate, and 
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barely escaped witli his life. Again he became a m anderei 
and an exile His spirits did not deseit him even his 
lapid flight from Samaroand gave him, he viote, many 
an mspiritmg gallop in one of these he was tin own on 
to lus head, but was soon up in the saddle again The 
dehght of findmg rest and refieshment at the end of lus 
first day’s flight caused him to break foith into song — 

Piom famine and distress we have escaped to repose 
We have gained fresh life and a fresh woild 

The fear of death was removed horn the heait 
The torments of hungei uere taken away 

Of this period of his caieer Colonel Malleson has said — 
‘Foi three years that followed, he lived the life of ani 
adventurer non an exile in the desert, now marching' 
and gaimng a tlirone , always joyous, always buoyed up 
by hope of ultimate success , alw ays actmg wutli energy 
and vigour ’ Babar w'as one of those happily-constituted 
individuals w^ho possess that unfailing receipt for the 
preservation of an even mmd under the most adverse 
circumstances, the abihty to mterest themselves in tlieiri 
surroundings w’heievci they may be Having agamj 
betaken lumself to the lulls, he amused himself talking] 
to the shepheids, and watching their sheep and herds of' 
maxes, and taking long iambics bare-footed among the* 
pastures He became acquamted at this time with an! 
old lady whose reputed age w^as 111, and w'hose memoiy 
went back to the days of Timur, m w'hose army w'hen he 
invaded India, a relative of heis had seived In the tales 
this old lady told him, Babar doubtless found food for 
thought, and he began to dream of empire m Hindustan 
Babar vaned the moiJo tony of lus simple hfe amongst the 
shepherds by occasional raids agamst the Uzbek marauders 
One of lus favourite recreations on these raids w'as diving 
and swimming in the iiveis he came to he is said to have 
been a^magmficent swimmei, and he allowed no river to 
piove an obstacle to his advance he kept up his practice 
to the last, and one of the last nvers he w'as thus to cross 
W'as the Ganges 

After a series of adventures, during wluch he succeeded 
for a time m getting back a portion of lus old doimmons. 
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only to lose it again, and very nearly Ins life as well, as the 
result of treachery, he resolved to se^ Ins fortune elsewheie. 
He entered this note in his memoirs ‘ Then it came into 
my mind that it v ould be better to depart out of Ferghana 
any wluther rather than go on staying thus -without a 
foothold’ He had reached, says his biographer, the 
turning-point in his career ‘ his new adventure w'as to 
lead lum to empire’ And so, as Colonel ^Malleson has 
humorously said, ‘ Babar set out with a i^tloy band of 
two 01 three hundred on his march against “’Khorasan 
It seemed mere midsummer madness, but there w'as method 
m his madness ’ The year was 1504, and Babar was just 
tw'enty-tw’-o, and as he has written, ‘ had only just begun 
to use the razor to his face.’ He left his native countiy 
with intense regret long after when he had attained to 
dominion in India, he constantly reverted to the scenes 
of his boyhood. He crossed the river Oxus into the 
teintories ruled by Khusrau Shah, and was at once joined 
by a relative of that chief, Baki He found Khusrau Shah 
in difficulties owing to a revolt of the Moguls in his seivice 
The rebels joined lus camp, and the -two armies soon came 
in contact with each other An inteririew took place between 
the leaders which resulted in the submission of Kliusrau, 
and the reinforcement of Babar’s army by practically the 
wiiolc of Khusrau’s army. Babar had ImowTi something 
of Kliusrau in lus earlier days, and had thoroughly despised 
him, icgarding him as an arrant cow ard ‘ without the pluck 
of a bam-door fowl ’ The account of the intermew he 
accorded lum is amusing reading Babar received him 
beneath a tree near the river Andarab, and he confessed to 
a feehng of ungenerous triumph wdien he saw the great 
man miuang a score of profound obeisances, ‘ till he w'as so 
tired that he almost tumbled on lus face ’ Babar now 
felt lumself strong enough to go on, so he crossed the 
Hindu Kusli mountains, marched upon Kabul, and cap- 
tured that city without very much difficulty ho was once 
more a king The kingdom, thus acquired by Babar, 
consisted at this time only of the provinces of Kabul and 
Ghazni, or wdiat is now known as Eastern Afghanistan 
Herat, as Colonel Malleson has sliowoi, w'as the capital of 
an independent empire, at tins time the greatest in Central 
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Asia * Kandahar, Bajaur, Swat, and Peshawar were 
ruled by chiefs who had no connexion with Kabul The 
tribes of the plains and outlying valleys alone acknowledged 
the authonty of the king of that countiy The clans of 
the mountains were as independent and as refractory as 
their descendants were up to a recent period The prince 
displaced by Babar was a son of the ruler of Kandahar, 
and was reigning ‘ as though all the world were at peace, 
and he at least were free from dangers ’ Babar’s arnval 
seemed to be opportune, as the people of Kabul were not 
unprepared to welcome a strong ruler of the blood royal 
such as they found m Babar. He soon gren to love Ins, 
adopted country and as at a later period at Agra, so nowj 
at Kabul, he proceeded to mdulge Ins love of nature by 
laying out for himself a garden. He imported several 
frmt trees, and created of it such a pleasaunce as his soul 
loved, naming it Charbagh His description of the country, 
as recorded in his memoirs, is said to be remarkable for 
the close observation and keen interest in nature it displays 
he knew every ammal, bird, and flower, and could tell wheie 
the rarest flowers were to be found, where the best grass 
for horses grew, and — a very important matter in the East 
where ammals as well as men suffer from fever — ^v*hat 
pastures were most free from the deadly mosqmto He 
soon found out one thing about his new kingdom, and that 
was that it was to be governed by the sword and not by 
the pen He had now a large army to maintain, and he 
reahzed that the resources of his small kingdom would 
be insufficient for the purpose, and that he would have to 
go outside its boimdaries to find sufficient means for the 
support of that army on which the stabihty of his throne 
so largely depended the stones also that had been told 
him about India by the old lady among the Ailak hiUs, 
recurred to his memory, and he henceforth kept steadily 
before him the determmation to see with- his own eyes 
whether they were true 

An opportumty came witli an mvitation he received 
about this time to mvade a distnct called Bhera, which 
was south of the nver Jhilam, and therefore well withm 
the borders of India. Babar took advantage of the invita- 
tion to enter upon the first of those expeditions which 
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preceded his final invasion and conquest of India Enter- 
ing India by n ay of the Khaibar Pass, he v ent in a southerly 
direction from Peshawar to Multan, and after follomng the 
course of the Indus for a feu marches he returned to 
Kabul by way apparently of the Gomal Pass. Colonel 
MaUeson has said ‘ Tins expedition has been called 
Babar’s first invasion of India, but as he only touched the 
fringes of the country it took rather the charactei of 
a reconnoitring movement Such as it was, it fiUed him 
mth an earnest desire to take an early opportumty to see 
more.’ He thus recorded in his memoirs his first im- 
pressions ‘ I beheld a new world , the grass was different, 
the trees different, the uald aramals of a different sort, the 
birds of a different plumage, and the tribes of a different 
land I was struck uith astonishment, and indeed there 
uas room for wonder’ The expedition had occupied h 
lum for months, and had proved one of unexpected} 
difficulty, but Babar, as his custom was, consoled him-i 
self with the composition of an ode on the march, andj 
with descriptions of the beautiful scenery he met \vith.i 
Water always attracted him, and he uas especially* 
struck With the sight of one great lake, known m Persian 
as Ab-Istada, or ‘ Standmg Water’ His next expedition' 
took lum to Herat in June, 1606 , he had received a 
pressing summons from the luler of that city to help 
him ward off an attack from Ins own old enemy, the 
Uzbek chieftain, Shaibam, who was at the time besieging 
BaUth, uluch lay to the north-east of Herat Babar was 
more than eight hundred nules from Herat, when he received 
new s of the death of the ruler of Herat, and tlie accession 
of two of his sons as joint rulers 
After a senes of rapid marches Babar joined these young 
Persian pnnees m their camp on the nver Murghab They 
proved to be of too effeminate a type to please him, and he 
ascertained that while they had been enjoying themselves 
in their easy-going, luxunous w'ay in camp, Shaibam, w’ho 
was tlic only man lie ever really stood in dread of, had 
captured Balkli and he had good icason to dread him, 
for within a few' months ho had invaded Kliorasan, had 
occupied Herat, and had estabhshed his influence at 
Itandahar. The winter w'as now approaching and Babar 
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determined to leturn to Kabul . before doing so, be was 
over-persuaded by tbe young princes to be their guest 
at Herat. He remained there for some tliree weeks, and 
the descnptioii of lus visit takes up a very considerable 
portion of his memoirs He was surprised at the profusion 
of rich dishes and vaned wines at the banquets of his 
princely hosts, his orthodoxy was shocked, and he recorded 
his thoughts thus ‘ My forefathers and family had' 
always sacredly observed the rules of Chengiz In their 
parties, their courts, their festivals, and their entertain « 
ments, in their up-nsmg and their doivn-sittmg, they 
nevei acted contrary to the mstitutions of Chengiz ’) 
Then he seems to have struck a more tolerant ^vein of 
thought, which was only natural for a youth of twenty- 
four, and he UTote — ‘ The institutions of Chengiz certainly 
possessed no divine authority, that a man should be com- 
pelled to conform to them , every man who has a good rule 
of conduct should follow it, and d the father has done what 
IS uTong, the son should change it for what is right ’ 
Though sorely tempted, he confesses, to break through 
his ixile of strict temperance and abstention from m- 
toxicatmg liquors, he did manage to lesist the temptation, 
and it says something for his hosts that, when Babar’s 
chief advisei, Kasim, a man of whom Babai held a veiy 
high opinion, lemonstiated with them foi putting temp- 
tation in his way, they caiefully lespected his scruples 
foi the rest of his stay in the capital , their example, 
however, uas not to be without its effect on Babar at a 
later period of his hfe 

One object, that Babar had in wishing to return to 
his own capital was that he imght make his mfluence 
paramount m Kandahar He left Herat for Kabul towards 
the end of December, 1506 , a glance at the map vtU show 
the difficulties of a march across the mountams that he 
between these two cities , m summer the march would be 
trying enough, and would take twenty days , its difficulties 
would be mcreased a hundredfold in the wmter , and yet 
it was in the depths of winter that Babar tmdertook it The 
march proved, indeed, to be one of terrible difficulty, ‘ such 
suffermg and haidslnp mdeed,’ WTote Babar, ‘ as I have 
scarcely endured at any other time of my life ’ Yet amidst 
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all lus troubles he found time to compose an ode It Mas 
one of Babar’s great charaotenstics alM^ays to share m the 
suffermgs of his followers, and vanous mcidents occurred 
on the march, in M'hich he acted as it w'as to be ejected 
that such a man would act, sharing with his folloivers at 
all times all their dangers and difficulties A favounte 
Persian proverb with mm %vas one that runs ‘In the 
company of fiiends, death is a feast ’ He risked his life 
moie than once dunng this temble journey for his men 
But it M'as by such acts of comradeship and unselfish 
endurance at the nsk of his hfe that Babar endeared him- 
self to his soldiers Tlie account of one incident rmgs inth 
all the smeenty and truth of simphcity, and is worthy of 
record here 

‘For about a -week ue went on tramphng down the 
snoiv, yet only able to make tuo or three miles I helped 
in tramphng the snow I dismounted and laboured at beat- 
ing down the snoiv each step we sank to the vaist or the 
breast, but still we went on tramplmg it down. Li three 
or four days ive reached a cave, wffien we reached the cave, 
the storm vas at its vorst The cave seemed small, 
I took a hoe, and scrapmg and clearmg the snow avay, 
made a resting-place for myself as big as a prayer-caipet, 
near the mouth of the cave I dug dovii, breast lugh, 
but did not reach the ground Li this hole I sat do^vn 
foi shelter fioin the gale They begged me to go inside, 
but I Mould not I felt that for me to be in warm shelter 
and comfort, M'hilst my men Mere out in the snoM and 
drift, for me to be sleeping at ease mside, Mlule my men 
M’ere m misery oi distress. Mas not to do my duty by them, 
or to share in their sufferings as they deserved that I should 
Whatever their hardslups and difficulties, Mhatever they 
had to undergo, it Mas right that I should share it Mith 

I them. So I remained sitting m the drift, in the hole that 
I had dug out for myself, till bedtime prayers, Mhen the 
(Snow fell so fast that I was covered Mith foui mches of 
' snoM ; tliat night I caught cold m the ear ’ 

Hjs return to Kabul Mas timely, there had been a 
revolt, and the rebels under the leadership of a cousin 
Avere attacking the citadel Mhich still held out ‘ Opening 
communications Mith his jiaitisans,’ says Colonel Mallcson, 
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* by a well-executed surpnse he regained the place.’ He 
behaved with charactenstic generosity towards the rebels, 
and pardoned his cousin for his treachery, though he is 
said to have felt it deeply in his inmost heart. 

But he had only lescued his kingdom from the traitoious 
members of his oum household to find himself menaced 
by an expectant invasion of the Uzbeks, under then 
ledoubtable chieftain, Shaibam, who had already ousted 
him fiom his foimer kingdoms of Ferghana and Samarcand. 
In the sprmg of the year that saw*Babar leinstated at Kabul, 
Shaibam had conquered Herat, and was threatemng Kan- 
dahar Tlie joint rulers of Kandahar at the time were the 
sons of the former governor -oho had held it for the Sultan 
of Herat these prmces had at first sought for Bahai’s 
assistance, but under pressure from Shaibam they had 
accepted his suzerainty, now that he in his turn was 
the luler of Herat Babar had already started for Kanda- 
har he received but a cool reception from its rulers, and 
they proceeded to notify to lum the fact that they were now 
feudatories of Shaibam. Wliat especially aimoyed Babai 
Mas their use of terms m the letters they -wrote to him 
notifying the fact, such as %vould be customary m the 
case of a supeiior addressing an inferior This would be 
legardcd as an unpardonable insult it is a not uncommon 
custom among Orientals to tlus day, when they have 
a particular giudge against any one to adopt this method 
of making the retort discourteous Babar, therefore, 
determined to tiy the arbitrament of ivar The rulers of 
Kandahai unwisely came out to the attack, and were 
defeated, and before they could get back to the shelter 
of their -walls, Babar w^as m the city. Beyond, hoivever, 
the rich spoil 'ivliich the place afforded, the expedition -was 
frmtless. Babar then returned to Kabul where he arnved 
m July, 1507, ‘ivith much plunder and great reputation ’ 
The news that soon reached Kabul of the approach of the 
dreaded Uzbek cl^eftam caused a pamc m the city, and 
Babar prepared for flight, but it was to be flight -with 
a purpose he knew he was not strong enough to hold 
Kabul agamst the Uzbeks, but he thought a counter- 
demonstration might dra-w them a-nay both from Kabul 
and fiom Kandahar ; he hesitated between makmg one 
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against Samarcand or against India He had only gone 
a feA\ marches -nhen he heard that Kandahar had fallen 
to Shaibam, and that the Uzbeks had then given up then 
intention of attacking Kabul and had retired , he then 
letumed to his capital to await a more favourable oppor- 
tumty of advancing against India Another revolt at 
Kabul occupied lus attention he was agam successful 
m quelling it, and again he treated the rebels \nth geneiosity! 
and consideration Henceforth he styled himself Padishah, { 
the Emperor Babar ever treated with generosity and 
magnammity all ivho fell mto his hands, whether they had. 
been conquered in the open field, or were defeated rebels I 
Among those who resorted to him for protection from the 
vengeance of Shaibam were many who were the sons and 
relates of men who had at some tune or other m lus career 
dealt treacherously inth him, but this made no difference 
to him he treated all who sought his protection ahke uuth 
consideration Among these refugees was a boy of eight, 
who remamed with him to the age of twelve this uas the 
future historian, klirza Haidar, uho has left on record lus 
giateful recollection of the treatment accorded him by 
Babar , he ever legarded him, as many others did, as 
‘indeed a perfect host, and an incompaiablo friend’ 
Babar spent his time at Kabul at tins period, for the next 
thiee ycais, in the usual puiiitiye expeditions necessary 
111 the times he hved m, m the dehghts of great hunting 
parties, and in lus favourite pursuit of beautifymg his 
capital by laying out gaidens and parks This lattei has 
ever been a favouiite occupation of noblemen and gentle- 
men in the East An amusing illustration of an evasion 
of the payment of certain lates and dues by an Indian 
gentleman uho had recently laid out such a garden round 
lus mansion in the immediate vicinity of a large toun, 
once came under the imter’s own observation It uas 
claimed by tins gentleman that as his gardens uere an 
ornament to the tonn, he ouglit not to be called upon to 
pay for the water he consumed from the town supply to 
irrigate them In the midst of lus more or less peaceful 
occupations, Babar was suddenl3' called to action by 
important news that reached him from Central Asia of 
the Uzbeks being in difficullics He was agam mspired 
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\\ith tlie dream of empire on the throne of Timur nith 
Samarcand as Ins capital and though it was imd-Minter, 
and the passes blocked Mith snow, Babar determmed to 
have another tlirow for the empire of Central Asia He 
was spurred on, says his biogiapher, by 

Ambition, the desire of active souls, 

That pushes them beyond the bounds of natme. 

And elevates the hero to the Gods. 

Babar was assisted in his new enterprise by the man 
he had so befnended m Ins boyhood, Jifirza Haidar, and 
by his cousm, the Viceroy of Badakshan, and after a hard 
struggle, he agam found himself on the throne of Samar- 
cand He entered the city m triumph m Octobei, 1511 
It IS recorded that ‘he was now content, he ruled from 
Tashkent to Kabul he abandoned all thoughts of India, 
gave his httle kmgdom of Kabul to his brother, Nasir, 
and resolved henceforth to reign m Timur’s seat on the 
impenal throne of Samarcand* But his triumph vas 
not to be for long he found that he was only a vassal of 
the Persian ruler, Shah Ismail, who had been instrumental 
in the defeat and death of the great Uzbek chieftam, 
Shaibam, whose skull, set m gold, was now servmg as 
the Shah’s drinkmg-cup. He was obhged to conform m 
dress and m rehgious doctrme and ceremony to the rule 
of his suzeram, and this was distasteful to the people of 
Bokhara and Samarcand, foi the Persians belonged to 
the Shiah sect of Muhammadamsm, while they Avere 
mamly Sumus He soon lost the support of his subjects, 
and the Uzbeks retummg forced him to abandon his newly 
found empire After one attempt to recover it, he was 
finally defeated and driven southwards agam, and returned 
to Kabul m the sprmg of 1514 His brother made no 
difficulty about resignmg the sovereignty into Bahai’s hands 
again He now agam turned his eyes m the direction of 
India, but some years were to elapse befoie an opportumty 
presented itself of carrymg out his design of winiung on 
the plains of Hmdustan the empire he had lost m Central 
Asia He spent the mterval m consohdatmg his own 
temtones and in makmg his position secure m Afghanistan 
itself. He v'as called on to undertake several expeditions 
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against the lull tribes, and succeeded in secunng the loyalty 
of the great clan of the Yusufzais by marrymg a daughW of 
one of the chiefs, but not till after he had proved that he 
was their master by beatmg them m the open field. He 
secured also the subimssion of the rulers of Swat and. 
Bajaur, and eventually mcorporated HZandahar, and its< 
dependencies, vuthm &s dommions At a later period 
one of his adlierents proclaimed lum rule r of Smd , and, 
to ensure that it should be no form, caused th^prayer for 
the sovereign, the Quramc Ehatba, to be read m his name 
thioughout that important province Not till after the 
capture of Bajaur did Babar set himself to the steady 
reahzation of Ins dream of cmpue m India After a long 
break he had agam commenced wntmg his memoirs, and 
ho made tins entry ‘ After the capture of Bajaur I specially 
devoted myself to the affairs of Hindustan, and in the space 
of seven or eight years I entered it five , times at the head 
of an army. The fifth time Grod IVIogt’HIprof His mercy 
and grace cast domi and defeated so powerful an enemy 
as Smtan Ibralum and made me master and conqueror 
of the mighty empire of Hindustan ’ 

The first mvasion of India by Babar took place in 1619, 
in vhich year he marched mto the Punjab, whicliTie 
claimed as his inlieritance in right of Timur’s conquest 
and occupation more than a century before. He seems 
also to have sent an ambassador to the King of Delhi to 
explain the situation, but the ambassador never got further 
than Lahore, where he vas detained for a time and aftei- 
vards sent back to lum He then returned to Kabul 
Between 1620 and 1624 he appears to have made tvo moie 
incursions into the Punjab, but each time only to return 
to Kabul again He spent the interval m strengthemng 
his position, and sccurmg the safety of the outljnng portions 
of his domimons It vas dunng tlus penod that he 
obtained final possession of Kandahar, and mstalled liis 
son, Humayun, as Governor of Badakslian. He then in 
the year 1524 entered resolutely upon the campaign that 
ended m lus conquest of Hindustan What finally decided 
him to iindeitake his fourth expedition agamst Lidia was 
a crisis that had arisen in the dominions subject to the 
sultan, Ibrahim Lodi, vho then ruled at Delhi Colonel 
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Malleson lias fchiis vrntten of tins ‘ Wlien the crisis was 
extreme, Ala-ud-din, an uncle of Ibiahim Lodi, fled to the 
camp of Babar and implored him to place him on the 
throne of Delhi. Almost simultaneously there came to 
the Bang of Kabul a still more tempting offer from Daulat 
IQian, Governor of Lahore, avIio uas hard pressed by 
Ibrahim’s general, beggmg for assistance, and offenng 
in return to acknou ledge him as his sovereign.’ This 
was too good an opportumty to be neglected, and Babar 
set off at once for Lahore He defeated the tioops of 
the House of Lodi vhen he was uithin ten miles of that 
fortress, and it fell into his possession He then marched 
soutliAvards where he was joined by Daulat IClian and his 
son They were not satisfied inth the minor fiefs he 
offered them, and left him, and at once commenced in- 
trigmng agamst lum Babar had almost reached Sirhmd 
to the north of Delhi when he received the news of then 
treachei^^ this decided him for the time to retire from 
his venture, and he returned to Kabul once more. But it 
was to be retirement only m preparation for a more success- 
ful spnng He had left his generals m the Punjab and 
had only returned for reinforcements. 

For the fifth and last time Babar set out from Kabul for 
India late in the year 152o. Biis determmation this time 
to conquer or die in the attempt is given m his own w'ords — 
‘ I placed my foot m the stirrup of resolution and my hand 
on the reins of confidence in God ’ On the Delhi side of the 
river Beas he encountered some 40,000 troops under his 
quondam ally Daulat Khan , that general had girded on 
two swords in token of his resolve to fight to the death, but 
his army broke and fled on Babar’s approach, and Daulat 
Klian was compelled to surrender As usual Babar spared 
lus life, and after upbraidmg him for his treachery, dis- 
patched him to his village, but he died on his way there 
Babar then contmued his march till he reached the plains 
of Panipat, w^hich were destmed to be ever memorable in 
the history of India He arnved at Pampat on Apnl 12th, 
1526 The great battle that was to give him India was 
fought on April 21st In Babar’s owm words, ‘ The sun had 
mounted spear high w'hen the onset began, and the battle 
lasted till imdday, w'hen the enemy w ere completely broken 
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and routed, and my people victorious and tnumphant By 
the grace and mercy of Almighty God this difficult affair 
Mas made easy to me, and that mighty army m the space 
of half a day was laid in the dust ’ Babar foUoued up his 
great victory by dispatching troops to occupy Agra and 
Delhi Ibrahim Lodi had been lulled in the battle, fightmg 
bravely, and by his death Babar had become Emperor of 
Delhi Within a iveek of the great victory pubhc prayers 
were bemg recited in the great mosque of the capital in the 
name of the new emperor, the first of the Mo^ dynasty 
to find himself the master of Hindustan Babar’s son, 
Humayun, is said to have distmgmshed lumself m the battle 
Land he ivas handsomely leu'arded In celebration of the 
great victory a silver com was sent to every person in 
ELabul , man, ivoman, and child, slave and free, young and 
old, all shared In the bounty of their emperor It was 
a characteristic of Babar, as it has been of his successors, 
the British Rulers of India, not to keep in his own hands 
the spoils of victory There is a story that Humayun 
joffered him a veiy famous diamond presented to him by 
ia great Hindu prince for his chivalrous protection on one 
(occasion, but that he insisted on his son keeping it himself 
tos geneiosity, indeed, m distributmg the great spoils of the 
(Delhi kings gamed lum the sobnquet of Kalandar, the 
fbeggar fnar There are farmhes m the central tracts of 
^dia that still beai this name The histonan m ell says of 
liBabar, ‘ The fame and renoivn which he had now gamed for 
|all time was far above jewels and gold ’ 

Babar had a hard task, howevei, yet before him He 
soon found that his victory at Pampat had only made him 
' master of northern India, for the Lodi empire had already 
begun to break up, M'hen ho overtlirow it altogether The 
state of affairs m India at this time has been thus described 
by Colonel Malleson ‘ The important provinces of Ojidh; 
, Jaunpjir, and western Behar had revolted against Ibrahim, 
and though that prmce* had sent an army against the re- 
volters it seemed but too certam that the tv o parties v ould; 
make common cause against the new invader Then Bengali 
under its king, Nasrat Shah, Guzerat under Sikandar SEalf \ 
and Main a imder Sultan Mahmud, m ere three powerful and 
independent kingdoms A portion of Malwa indeed had 
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been reconquered by the lenomied Hindu piince, Raua 
jSanga. In the south of India, too, the Ba^ams'had 
established a kingdom, and the Raja of Vijayanagar exer- 
’cised mdependent authority There iveie, moreovei, a con- 
siderable number of Rais, and Rajas, who had never sub- 
mitted to jMuhammadan fangs But Babar’s greatest diffi- 
culty arose from the fact that the Hindu population, never 
concihated by the famihes winch had preceded his own, 
ueie hostile to the mvader ‘The north of India,’ ^vrltes. 
Ersfane, ‘ still retamed much of its Hmdu orgamzation 
its system of village and distiict admimstration and govern-, 
merit , its division mto numerous bttle chieftainships, oi 
pettj^ local governments , and'in pohtical revolutions, the 
people looked much more to their outi immediate rulers' 
than to the pimce who governed m the capital ’ In a word, 
never havmg realized the working of a well-ordered system, 
emanating from one all-powerful centre, they regarded tlie 
latest conqueror as an intruder whom it might bo their 
interest to oppose To add to Babar’s difficulties his oun 
troops soon began to murmur ; one of Ins best generals, 
moreover, i^uaja Kalan, whose six brothei-s had all been 
killed m his*service, w-as eager to return home Babai had 
already had reason foi being offended with Khwaja, because 
of certam hnes he had written on the walls of Dellii, which 
pointed to his longmg for the cooler air of Kabul Babar 
’sent liim as Governor of Ghazm, hopmg that in the mtensc 
cold of a wmter there, he might come to regret the heat of 
India , and to the troops who murmured ho said ‘ Let 
no man who calls lumself my friend ever suggest such 
a thing as flight to Kabul But if there is any among you 
w ho cannot bring himself to stay or to give up his purpose * 
of retunimg back, let him depart ’ His fiinmess and iesolu-j[ 
tion prevailed not only with his owm troops but with the 
people of the country round about , as soon as these' 
realized that his occupancy was hkely to be permanent, 
they recogmzed, as Orientals are qmck to do, on which 
side their mterests lay, winch was that on w'fach, in the 
picturesque language of a recent wntei, ‘ the sun of success 
was shimng ’ The army, moreover, that had been dispatched 
to deal with the rebels of Jau npui and Oudh, declared for 
him, and he soon began to strengthen his position and 
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I extend his influence By the spring of 1527 he had made 
lumself mastei of the country from the Indus to the frontiers 
I of western Behai, and from Kalpi and Gwahor to the 
I Himalayas His son Humayun had been employed in 
icompletmg the subjection of the eastern frontiers of the 
empire Colonel MaUeson has recoided an inteiesting note 
inserted by Humayun in his father’s memoirs bearmg on an 
incident that took place durmg this campaign ‘ At the 
station of Shahabad the razor or scissors were flrst applied 
to Humayun’s beard As my honoured father mentioned 
in these commentaries the time of his flrst using the razor, 
in humble emulation of him I have commemorated the 
same ciicumstance regarding myself I was then eighteen 
years of age Now that I am forty-six, I, Muhammad 
Humayun, am transcnbmg a copy of these memoirs from 
the copy m Ins late Majesty’s own handwriting ’ 
f Babar loiew wfrat he had to expect m his struggle wuth 
{the great Rajput chieftain, Rana Sanga, and he made every 
^preparation for it ( The clu3tain’s personal appearance 
wns in thorough keepmg wuth his reputation for prowess 
and courage It has been recorded that he exhibited at his 
death but the fragment of a ivarrioi , one eye had been lost 
111 a bioil with his brother , an arm in an action with the 
Lodi king of Dellii , and he was a cripple owing to a limb 
being broken with a cannon-ball in another engagement, 
while he counted eighty wounds on various parts of his 
body ‘ Each of these great men,’ says the historian, ‘ Babar, 
the Turco-Mongohan of western Taitary, Sanga, the pure 
Aiyan of the East, recognized the greatness of his rival, 
foi, as the poet says — 

There is neither East noi West, 

Border, nor breed, noi biith, 

When two stiong men stand face to face. 
Though they come from the ends of the cartli ’ 

Babai halted in his march against this redoubtable clueftam 
at Sikri , not fai from Agra, a place where his giandson 
Akbai afterw’ards built himself a magmficent palace, and 
lenamed it Fatehpur Sikn, a name which it keeps to this 
day. Wlule the tw o armies w'ere facing each other, Babar, 
says Colonel Mallcson, passed in leview' the events of his 
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life and recognized Mith humility and penitence that 
thioughout it he had habitually violated one of the strictest 
injunctions of the Quran, that -which forbids the dnnking 
of -wine He resolved at once to amend ; sending for hisi 
golden innc-cups and his silvei goblets, he had them/ 
destroyed m his presence, and gave the proceeds of the* 
sale of the preeious metal to the poor. Three hundred ofj 
his nobles foUoued his example, and aU the wine in thej 
camp u as poured out upon tho earth As a matter of fact,] 
as already stated, Babar had resisted the temptation to 
drink wine when at Herat, only to fall a -victim to it in 
Bajaur in the year 1519 He had intended to leave off tho 
habit when he was forty . he had reached that age in 1522, 
but lie had not then left it off ; again in 1625 he had fallen 
seriously ill, and proceeded in his alarm to make many 
serious resolutions, and ho entered this record in Ins 
memoirs . — ‘ I knew u hence tins illness proceeded, and 
uhat conduct had brought on this chastisement, and I nou. 
once more composed myself to penitence and self-contiol ’j 
Only non , on the eve of his great struggle \nth the Rajput 
chivaliy did ho finally break himself of the habit An alms- 
house uas built on the site uhere ho earned mto effect his 
great vow of renunciation, and still further to signalize his 
reformation, he remitted tho stamp tax for all Muhamma- 
dans througliout his domimons The night before the battle 
Babar is said to have dehvered a stirring address to his 
troops, in uliich these words occurred ‘ Rather let us die 
with honour, tlian live disgraced’ The whole army re-'~ 
sponded to his appeal ; the result w ns a decisive \nctory 
foi Babai, and Rajputana submitted to Ins arms. Rana 
Sanga was severely wounded, and ‘ tlie choicest chieftains 
of ms army w’ere slain ’ The Rana himself died tho same 
year. Babar continued his victoiious career, and after 
having conquered Central India, and having reoccupicd 
Imcknow , he retimied for a time to Agra, with the view of 
consolidating what he had gained. 

Babar, however, had now to encounter a formidable 
conspiracy formed agamst him among the Muhammadan 
nobles of jhumpjir and Behar, who had agreed together to 
place supremo authority over those provinces in the hands 
of a prince of the House of Lodi, MahmudJLodi. One of 
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/Babar’s own generals, moreover, piier JClmnlm dd, jomed 
jthis prince. Babar at once set out from Agra m the sprmg 
/of 1529, and succeeded in drivmg the Af ghans before him 
tillTfelreached Arrah. where he assumed the sovereignity 
of Bi>haT Mahmud Lodi took refuge with the Afghanruler 
of Bengal, Nasrat Shah . Babar had had no quarrel ivith 
tins ruler, and had indeed at one time made a convention 
mth him that neither prince w^as to invade the territories 
of the other, but notwithstanding this, Nasrat Shah had 
occupied one of the distncts of Behar, and had^'talcen up 
a strong position at the junction of the fiogsg. and the 
'Ganges By a skilful combmation, in the course of the 
'execution of which he himself crossed the Ganges, Babar 
'defggijted the B^gal j irmy decisively He then concluded 
\ar ^eaty with N asrat^hah Tins victory uas the last 
mihtary exploit'ofTusnife,' and soon afterwards he returned 
to Agia One incident that happened on his return journey 
IS worthy of record he was ■writing one day in his tent 
when a violent storm blew the tent do'wn over Ins head 
so suddenly that he had not time to gather up his papers • 
‘ these soon became drenched, but they were collected 
together again very carefully, folded m woollen cloths, 
and placed imder some bedding over which carpets were 
thro'wn to dry and press them ’ These sheets of paper 
collected •with such care andsobcitude were the pages of lus 
uorld-famous memoirs, much of which was ■wTitten m the 
intervals of lus campaigns His son Humayun v'as at this 
time Governor of Badakshan, and Babai had employed 
some of his scanty leisure m "WTiirng letters to him these 
A\eic always full of sound advice such as a young prince 
might well have needed , they contamed not only instruc- 
tion in military matters, but one or two of them might well 
have been styled * The Complete Letter- writer ’ Humayun 
was mstructed m them to correct his faults of bad hand- 
writmg, and ambiguous wordmg thus Babar wTote to 
him ‘ You have indeed written me letters, but you cei- 
tamly never read them over had you attempted to do so 
you would have found it impossible. Write unaffectedly, 
clearly, with plain words, which saves trouble to both 
writer and reader ’ Not a few who have had to expenence 
similar difficulties m rcadmg letters, official and private, 
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appreciate Babar’s excellent advice in this respect, 
Babar’s health had begun to suffer from the liardshipshe had 
gone through, and his omi disregard of all the law s of health ; 
his son Humajnin had heard of tins, and he hastened to jom 
his father at Agra, where ho was received most affectionately. 
Babar has left a pleasing portrait of the young prince m 
these terms ‘ His conversation has an mexpressiblo chaim, 
and ho reahzed absolutely the ideal of perfect manhood.’ 

It is in comicxioii vith Humayun tliat one of the most 
pathetic stories in the whole region of lustory has been 
recorded. Not long after his return to Agra he had fallen 
very seriously ill, and his life was despaired of fflie stoiy 
as told bj*^ Colonel Mallcson thus nins * Wien all hopes 
from medicine were ovei, and whilst sevcial men of skill 
were talking to the emperor of the raelancholj' situation 
of Ins son, Ahul Ba ka. a personage highly venerated for 
his knowledge and piety, remarked to Babar that in such 
a case the Almightj' had sometimes vouchsafed to leceivo 
the most valuable Hung possessed by one friend as an 
offering in exc hange_.ior„tho lifo of. another. Babar ex- 
claimed that of all things his hfe was dearest to Humayunj 
as Humayun’s w as to him ; that his life therefore ho most 
cheerfully devoted as a sacnfice for that of liis son, and 
prayed the Most High to vouchsafe to accept it.’ Vainlj’ 
did Ins courtiers remonstrate Ho persisted, we aie told, 
m his resolution walked thrice round the dymg prince — 
a solemnity similar to that used by Muliammadans in sacii- 
fices — ^and retiring, prayed earnestlj\ After a tunc he 
was heard to exclaim ‘I have borne it away I ha\c 
borne it awa}' ’ Tlio Muliammadan historians relate that 
almost from that moment Humayun began to lecover, and 
the strength of Babar began proportionately to decay 
He died on December 2i}th,J5*^j the forty-mnth yeai 
of his age Ho w as buried at I^Jiul, in tho garden on the 
hiU which he had himself chosen for his last resting-place 
Tho historian lias lecorded that people still flock to the 
spot, and offer up prayers at the simple mosque, which an 
august descendant built m memoiy of * The Boundei of tlie 
i\Iogul Empire of India ’. 

Death makes no conquest of this Conqueioi, 

Foi now' he hves in Fame. 

* 
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Colonel Malleson has well said of Babar ‘ Amongst the 
famous conquerors of the world Babar wdl aluays occupy 
a very high place His character created his career In- 
heriting but the shadow of a small langdom in Central Asia 
he died master of the temtones lymg between the Karam- 
nasa and the Oxus, and those between the Neibudda and 
the Himalayas f JSis nature was a joyous nature Generous, 
confiding, always hopeful, he managed to attract the 
attention of all ^vlth wbom he came in contact He uas 
keenly sensitive to all that was beautiful in nature had 
cultivated his oivn remarkable talents to a degree qmie 
unusual in the age in which he lived , and was gifted vith f 
strong affections and a ve ry vivid i magination J0!eToved| 
war~and“'glor'yt"but he Bid not neglect the'arts^f-peace E 
^e made it a duty to inquire mto the condition of the races! 
jvvliom he subdued, to devise for them ameliorating measures | 
tee uas fond of gardemn g. Qf_^architMture, of „music, and 
Lie was no mean poet . But the greatest glory of his character 
nas that attributed to him by one who knew Inm well, and" 
Mho thus recorded his opinion m Tanklii Reshidi “ P jL.all 
his qualities,” u-rote IVbiza Haidar, “his generosity anc^ 
Kumanity took the lead.” Though he lived long enough 
only to conquer, and not long enough to consolidate, tlm 
task of conquering could haidly have been committed to'* 
hands moie pure ^ 
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AKBAR AND THE RISE OF THE MOGUL 
EMPIRE, 1542-1605 

Colonel Malleson, in his most interestmg monogiapji 
on Akbar, has shown how necessary it is for a nght appreV 
ciation of the reign of that great emperor to kno-w some^ 
thmg about the system of rule that hadLpie vailed, in Indial 
before his time under the l liu Eam madan jiyn^ties that' 
hacT'rined from Delhi Skbar’s grandfatlim, Babar, 
originally conceived the idea of a great Mogul empue in 
Inma, but he was regarded alu ays, both by his nvals and 
by the people of the country, as a conqueror and nothing 
more The only system of admmistration that he kneu of 
vas that which had also satisfied his Afghan predecessois, 
t he sys tem of govemmg by means of large camps Into 
siich a systemras OSton^hMifllesoirsaysr^Tie^'elfaie of 
the childien of the soil did not enter ’ The foundations of 
an empue constituted on these hnes must have been 
unstable mdeed for it neither rested m the hearts of the 
people, nor w as it ‘ broad-based upon the people’s will 
This was especially lUustiated undei Babai’s son and 
successor, Humayun He possessed many excellent quali- 
ties, but he was wantmg m those that especially chaiac- 
terize the great administrator Colonel Malleson has said’ 
of lum ‘His character, flighty and unstable, and lus 
abihties wanting in the constructive faculty, ahke unfitted 
lum foi the duty He ruled eight years in India wathout 
contributmg a smgle stone to the foundation of an empire 
that w'as to remam 'V^Hien, at the end of that period, lus 
empire fell, as had fallen the Icmgdoms of lus Afghan 
predecessors, and from the same cause, the absence of any 
roots m the soil, the result of a single defeat in the field, 
he lost, at one blow, all that_Babax had gamed south of 
the Indus. India disappeared apparently foi evei fiom 
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th^ gr&sp of the M6^’ Again he T\as succeeded for 
a time by a ruler, -who, though a man of great abihty, 
still held the same 'news that his Afghan ancestors had 
held on the system of administration best suited for a 
conquered country, and the system of governing by camps 
continued The concihation of the mdlions of Biidustan 
entered not into this system Sher^Khan Sur’s death again 
uas the signal for a general scramble, in the imdst of 
■which Humayun succeeded m recovering his own agam, but 
adversity had taught him no lessons, and he proved as 
unfit as ever to found a stable empire. * Just before his 
death,’ says Colonel Malleson, ‘ he drew up a system foi 
the administration of India I t ivas the old system of 
sepa rate cam'ps m a fixed cen'tre T'each independent of 
the other, but all s upervised bv the em peror It was an 
excellent plan, doubtless, for securing conquSred provinces, 
but it w'as absolutely deficient in any scheme for w'eldmg 
the several pro-vnnces and their people mto one harmomous 
W'hole ’ But Humayun rendered one mestimable service 
to India he left belnnd him a son W’ho wus destined to 
take rank as one of the mightiest and at the same time 
most beneficent rulers that the world has ever seen Akbar 
was a boy of fourteen w'hen his fathoi died They are 
noble words in w'hicli Colonel Malleson introduces him • 

‘ This boy possessed among other great talents-the-geniu^ 
of const ruction Dunng the few' years that he aUow'ed 
Ins' famous general to govern m his name, he pondered 
deeply over the causes which had rendered eyfeescent all 
the preceding dynasties, winch had prevented them fiom 
taking loot in the soil Wlien he had matured Ins plans, 
he took the government into his own hands, and founded 
a dynasty wdiich flounshed so long as it adlieied to his 
system, and which began to decay only w'hen it departed 
from one of its main pnnciples, the pnnciple of toleiation 
jm d conc iliation.’ “ 

Tn any sketch of the careers of distmguished men, it is 
always of interest to Imow somethmg of the special 
charactenstics of their immediate foi be ars, as in these 
will often be found the key-note of a~prbper appreciation 
of their own characters Tlie account that will be found 
in tins series of sketches of Rulers of India of Akbai’s 
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grnndfatliei^ Bnbnr, \mU sufficiently show what manner of 
man lie uas Colonel jMallcson has given an inteiestmg 
sketch of Humaj’un, the father of Alcbar . !JBra,ve, genial, 
witty, a charming companion, higlily educated, generous, 
and merciful, Humayun was even less qualified tlian his‘ 
father to found a djniasty on prmciplcs uhich should 
endure. ^Vllicd to his many virtues acre many com- 
promising defects He was volatile, thoughtless, and 
unste.ndy. Ho was suayed by no strong sense 'of duty 
His gcncrositj' was apt to degenciatc into piodigahty his 
attaehnients into ucakness He uas unable to concentrate 
his energies foi a time in any serious diiection, whilst foi 
comprehensive legislation he liad neithei the genius noi 
the inclination.) He was thus eminentl)’^ unfitted to con- ' 
sohdatc the conquest his fathci had bequeathed to him ’ 
It vas a fortunate thing both for his oun reputation and 
for the counii^’ uhose destimes he was to rule ovei, that 
Akbar mhciitm the good quahties of his fathci and his 
grandfather u it limit their defects Many uere to be the 
adventures and vicissitudes of fortune that he uas destined 
to meet mth before he succeeded to his fathei’s thionc 
It was m the spring of iQiP that Humayun was driven > 
from his throne by the suoid of the conqueror, Slier Ivlian 
Sill, an Afghan nobleman who had submitted to his fathci, 
but had risen against the son He was m the piovince of 
Sind, striving vainly to establish his sovereignty there, 
when, on the loth of October, ^42. his wife gave birth to a 
son, to w horn ho gave the nnme”c3 Jalal-ud-dm Muhammad 
Akbar. Humajnm was not picsent at the time, and the 
news was couvcj'cd to him. Tlie story lias been thus 
recorded ‘As soon as the cmpeioi liad fimshed his 
thanksgivings to God, tho amirs were intioduced and 
ofTcred their congratulations He tlion called to linn the 
historian, Jouhei, and asked what ho had committed to 
Ins charge Jouher rephed that all he had left was a 
musk-bag On this Humayun ordered the musk-bag to 
be brought, and Ixaving broken it on a china plate, he 
called his nobles, and divided it among them, as the loyal 
present in honour of his son’s birth.’ ‘Tins event,’ adds 
the historian, ‘ diffused its fragrance over tho whole 
habitable woild.’ Within a few months Humaj’^un was in 
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flight again, and findmg himself on the point of bemg 
captured by one of Ins brothers, Ask^,ii who uas 

in pursuit, he and his wife decided to leave the child with 
his nurses behind them, trustmg that the uncle would not 
wage war against his infant nephew Their trust vas 
repaid, as ^kari treated his nephew affectionately and 
takmg him to Kandahar, of which place he was governor, 
left him in charge of his oivn wife, alloinng the ladies who 
had hitherto been tlie child’s nurses to remam in atten- 
dance He remamed at Elandahar the whole of 1544 
Another of Humayun’s brothers, Kamran . was ruhng at 
Kabul and he noiv gave orders that the young prmco 
should be placed with him Tlie boy vas taken to Kabul 
in the spring of 1546 , and uas placed for a sliort period 
in the special charge of his grandfather’s favounte sistei, 
the Klianzada Begam. She, as might have been expected 
of the sister of a man hke Babar, was a high-minded and 
londly old lady, and she treated the boy prmce, it is said, 
witli the tenderest care and affection Towards the end 
of 154 6 Humayun succeeded in recovering Kabul and ivith 
it the person of his son He then set out to spend the 
winter m the province of Badalcshan, but was seized with 
so severe an illness that his hfe was despaiicd of, and his 
brother, Kamran, saw his opportumty and again became 
master of Kabul Alcbar again fell into Ins hands and 
it was now, when Humayun had sufficiently recovered to 
attempt to regam possession of his capital that the incident 
occurred that Abulfazl has recorded in the Akbarnama 
Kamran had found the fire of Humayun’s bombardment 
so hot that he threatened to expose the young prmce on 
the walls where it was hottest, unless Humayun ordered it 
to cease, and he actually did so expose him, till Humayun 
gave the required order Humayun, hovever, continued 
Sie siege and eventually, m the spiing of 1547 . entered 
the city a conqueroi Once more he left iX and again 
Kamran occupied it, and made Akbar, -nliom Humayun 
had left as governor, his pnsoner Once more, and tins 
time finally, Humayun lecoveied lus capital and bis son , 
his position in Kabul was soon secure : he had no further 
tiouble from his brothers, who were both sent on t^e holy 
pilgrimage to Mecca, winch m those days was Inntainoiint 
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to perpetual banishment, and there they died. By 1554. 
Humayun had completed the consohdation of his dominions 
in Afghamstan, and had built himself a strong fort at 
Peshawar ready for the time when it would be possible for 
him to make an attempt, mth some chance of success, to 
recover his lost empire in Hindustan. 

The Afghan prmce, Sher, JShah, who had defeated^ 
Humayun at Kanauj, m IBjO . and who succeeded for 
a time to the empire which Babar had founded, but 
Humayim had been unable to keep, had been a strong ruler, 
and he had made his power sufficiently felt to enable his son, 
who succeeded him on his death in 1546, to leign without 
being overthrown for a period of some eight years This 
son, loiown as Sultan I slam, had, hovever, suffered from 
the intrigues of wie'Hilfm'ent nobles who held power under 
him over the provmces of the empiie When he died, 
leaving an infant son, these intrigues came to a head. 
The young prince was murdered and Ins maternal uncle, 
Muhammad ^hah Adel, usurped the throne But there 
wef^ many other claimants, and m the confusion that 
arose one Alimad Khan became for a time practically 
supreme, and proclaimed himself emperor under the title of 
Sik andar ,Shah Humayun nov seized his opportunity: 
accompanied by Akbar, he marched into Lidia late in 
the year 1554 He had no great difficulty m defeating 
Sikandai Sha h, and he was soon in occupation of Dellii. 
Alibar wa^*3£spatohed to the Punjab to settle matters 
tliere, and v'as accompamed by the famous general, 
Bamam JHian, who v'as also his Atahk (or guardian) He 
Gad "barely Teached his objective when the nevs reached 
lum of a serious accident that liad befallen his fathei, 
who had fallen from the top of the staircase leading on to 
the terraced roof of his library The ffist c^u^r that 
arrived brought a dispatch drafted by HumaymTs express 
orders giving hopes of his speedy recovery He had 
barely taken his departure when another arrived brmging. 
the intelligence of Humayun’s death Humayun died on 
.Tanuaiv 24. ISSfi . bemg only forty-eight years of age It 
appears that the Governor of Delhi, Tardi Beg Kha n, had 
taken that prompt action that is nowhere more necessaiy 
than in the East to secure the mterests of the youthful 
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Akbar. He at once assumed the general direction of 
affaus, and took special care to conceal the news from the 
public until he could arrange to make the succession 
secure Colonel MaUeson records that by an mgemous 
stratagem he managed to conceal the death of the emperor 
for seventeen days Then, when he thought the time npe, 
he repaired mth the nobles to the great mosque and caused 
the prayer for the emperor to be recited m the name of 
Akbaj His next act was to dispatch the insignia of th e 
em pir e with the Cro\m jewels , accompamed by the ofiRceiS 
nf the bmisftbnld, the Jmpenal Guards , and a possible riva l 
to the throne in the person of a son of Humayun’s biothei, 
Kamran, to the head quarters of the new emperor in the 
Punjab Akbar was a boy only a little over thirteen 
when he succeeded to his n^eritance and before he nas 
a few days older the most important part of that inheri- 
tance had shpped from his grasp He was soon to find 
himself, bke his father and gran^ather before him, in the 
position of a long seeking his oivn agam 
^ The task that now confronted him Mas no light one 
Already Kabul had revolted and the great cities of ^^i 
and As ™ irere threatened by his enemies If he himself 
ivas fortunate in havmg on his side a great general m 
Bairam Klian, his enemies M'ere equally fortunate in 
possessmg a general almost as great on their side m Hemu. 
This man’s career was a curious one he was a Hindu 
and had onginaUy been a shopkeeper of Ren^ari, a town 
of Mev at he had attached himself to the cause of Muham- 
mad Shah Adel "when that pnnce usurped the throne, 
and being possessed of remarkable talents he soon rose 
to a high position in the State, and became practically all- 
powerful He ivas now the general and chief mmister of 
Muhammad Shah, and uas malong a detenmned effoit 
to recover Agra and Ddhi for lus master In this he 
eventuall}' succeeded and Akbar soon found that he m as 
master only of the Sirhmd province of the Punjab, and 
that he m ould have to fight to recover his rightful domin- 
ions, and that too agamst tremendous odds IVlien Delhi 
fell into the hands of Hemu, Akbar realized that a cnsis 
had amved and he convened a council of ivar. Tins 
council was as historic as uas that uhich Chve convened 
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some o centuries Jatei on tlie eve of the battle of PJassey, 
and its proceedings weie of somewhat similar a chaiacter ; 
the same ciucial question was discussed ‘ Was it to be 
advance oi rctieat ? ’ All Alcbar’s counsellors but one 
favouied the latter , they urged lum to fall back upon 
Kabul. The one who gave his voice m favour of an 
immediate advance on Delhi was Baira m. Kli an , and his 
voice, coincidmg as it did with the military instincts of 
Akbar, prevailed and from that time fonvard Advance 
vas to bo the vatchivoid of the army of Alcbar, until its 
commander had achieved the object with which he had 
set it in motion, the wTesting fiom the hands of usuipers 
of an empire of •which he kneiv himself to be the rightful 
hcii Tlicn, but not till then, would he be prepared to 
exchange the sword for the pen, and the camp of the 
conqueroi for the council-chamber of the admimstrator. 
All preparations w ore made for the great encounter on the 
plains of Pampat, where agam it was to be decided who 
w'as to he ma^r of India Hemu appears to have made 
the ^eat mistake of dispatching all his aitdler v in advance 
to Pampat, unsupported hy his infantr y ^and cgyaliy, 
with whom ho himself marched shortly after Akbar had 
a famous cavalry, general with him, Ali K uli .Klian . this 
officer made a sudden swoop on the guns with ten thousand 
horsemen, and captured them all. Akbar at once created 
him a lihan.Zaman and he is loiowm m history by this 
name "Hemu is said to have been much depressed by this 
misfortune, for the gims arerecoided to have been obtained 
from Turkey , and w^ere regarded with great leveience 
Howevei,he decided to give battle, and on the 5th of No- 
vember, 1556, the two armies came into colhsion. Histoiy 
has recorded 'the result Colonel Malleson has w^ell said 
* The battle, Akbai knew, would be the decisive battle of 
the century But, prescient as he was, he could not fore- 
see that it would piove the starting-point for the estabhsh- 
ment m India of a dynasty which w’ould last for more 
than tw'o hundred years, and w'ould then require another 
invasion from the north, and another battle of Pampat 
to strike it down , the advent of another race of foreigners 
from an island in the Atlantic to efface it ’ An incident 
that took place during the retieat of Hemu’s grand army 
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illustrates the geneio^y towaids the conquered that Mas 
as oharacteristic"‘‘a^ait of Akbar as it had been of his 
lenoMTied grandfather Hemu had been captured by one 
of Akbar’s officers as he u'as leaving the field this man 
had stopped an elephant that had lost its mahout as it was 
making off instmctively for the jungles a ivounded man 
■was seated on it this proved to be Hemu He ■was at 
once conducted to Bairam Klian, and by him he ivas 
taken into the presence of Akbar The scene that follow ed 
has been thus dcscnbed ‘Baiiam said to his master, 
as he presented to lum the ■wounded general “This is 
your ffist -war prove your s^w'ord on tins infidel, for it 
will be a meritonous deed ” Akbar replied “ He is now 
no better than a dead man , how can I stnke him ’ If 
he had sense and strength I would try my sw'ord ” ’ The 
story goes that Bairam Khan, more ruthless and less 
generous to a fallen foe, himself then cut the prisoner 
dow’n On -the day after this great victory, the army of 
Akbar entered Delhi, and Akbar knew himself to be an 
emperor indeed 

The personal appearance of the new Ruler of India has 
been thus described by his son, afterwards the Empeior 
Jahangir ^ ‘ Akbar w as of middlmg _stajbure, but with a 
tendency to be tall he had a wheat-coloured complexion, 
rather inclining to be dark than fair, black eyes and eve - 
biows, stout body, open forehead and chest, long arms and 
hands There w’as a fieshy wart, about the size of tTsmall 
pea, on the ^eft side of Tiis nose, w'hich appeared exceedingly 
beautiful, and w'luch was considered very auspicious by 
physiognomists, who said that it was a sign of immense 
iiches, and incrcasmg piospenty He had a very loud 
Yfiice and a veiy degant^and.pleasant^vay^jjf^pecch'. 
His mannois and liabits Avere quite different from those of 
other poisons, and his visa ge was full^of.godly„digni^ ’ 
But more important even than his personal 'appearahce,j 
at any rate in the eyes of those over w4iom he was to rule, 
were his peisonal qualities With the great physical' 
energy and bodily_ activity that had characterized hisl 
grai^ather, he had inherited also his landly and gcnerous| 
iiatura He IS said to have been capable of enduring great 
fa^uo, and to have been very fo nd o f nding, walmng,! 
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sliootingj„or Jiunting, aiid indeed of all exoicibeb lequuing' 
str^gtli^nnd skill Ho nas especially fond of the gamc( 
Icnown in Ins daj^s as chaugan, the modem polo, and he is j 
said to have de\dsed a method of playing it on the dark | 
nights that come on so suddenl}' in India vhen once tho^ 
sim has gone dovm. He had balls made of the wood of 
the palas tree, the Buiea pondosa of botanists, whose 
profusion of scarlet flouers forms to tins day one of the 
ornaments of great expanses of country in the neighbour- 
hood of the old battle-field of Plassey, uhich, indeed, 
takes its name from this tree These balls ucre set on 
file, and as they letaiiicd their glov for a consideiable 
time, the game uas able to proceed without mteiruption 
till ivcll after it was dark Colonel Malleson says that 
Akbar had the leputation of being the keenest chaugan! 
player of his time But these amusements w'eie" merely 
his ic^ei(fatigiis in the inteivals of work, and weio not 
allowed to interfcie with the duties and responsibilities of 
his high position. He proved that he possessed the highest 
quahties fitting liim for the threefold task that he had 
before him of conquest, consolidation, and admimstiation 
With all his liberality and breadth of view' Alcbai appeals 
to have been not altogether fiee fiom supeistition. H.& 
behoved in lucl^ coui tiers are said to have 

attributed much of his success to luck. But, as Colonel 
Malleson has w'cll said . ‘ It was Jus remarkable attentioni 
to the carrymg out of the details of laws and regulations] 
which ho and Ins coimcillors had thorouglily considered 
winch ensured his success ’ One of Alcbar’s most pleasing 
traits w'as his affecjjioii for his, relatives. He w'as once 
called upon to inflict a pumshment upon a foster-brother 
w'ho had persistently offended him , and it is recoided 
that w'hen inflictmg the lightest punishment upon him ho 
lemaiked ‘ Betw'con me and Aziz is a rivei of milk, w'lncli 
I cannot cioss ’ In all his domestic relations indeed ho 
has the loputation of having been ‘ a arood s on, a lo\g ng 
husband, and perhaps too affectionate a fathei ’ Ho was 
absolutely smccre himself and bated above all things any 
liypociisy m others : ho is said to have especially detested 1 
a certain class among his co-ieligiomsts known as thoj 
‘ Ulama, or learned doctois whom he regarded as] 
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'Pharisaical , and he was not altogether soiiy to be in a 
position at a later penod of his reign of resunung ceitain 
blocks of land to 'which some of tins class had been helping 
themselves durmg his nunonty, and of exihng the holders 
to Bengal, which then had, even more than it does now, 
the reputation of being one of the most unhealthy regions 
of India. The lesson he -wished to give them is con- 
tamed in a famous utterance he once made m the couise 
of one of the great discussions on Theology that he 'de- 
lighted m ‘ Obedience is not m prostration on the earth . 
practise sincenty, for righteousness is not borne upon 
the brow.’ 

Akbar had undoubtedly oived much to his early traimng 
under his famous Atahk, Bairam Khan, who, with all his 
faults, must still be recogmzed as a great and high-nunded 
man Bairam, hke not a few other guardians of youth 
possessed of a masterful personahty, had failed to take 
note of the rapid development of the latent quahties of his 
pupil, and a time soon came when Akbar resented the 
control of a director and when he determined to stand 
forth as master in his own house Accordingly, in the 
year 1660, ivhen he was just eighteen, the age at which, 
even under Bntish rule, prmces who have showm then 
competence are placed in charge of the government of 
their States, Akbar informed his guardian that his services 
w^ere no longer required, and knowing that Bairam Kliaii 
had long been contemplating the holy pilgrimage, he 
suggested the desirabihty of his now' avaihng himself of the 
opportunity to carry his -wishes into effect The entire 
message was characteristic of Akbar, and may be quoted 
heie ‘ As I w'as fully assured of your honesty and fidelity, 

I left all important affairs of State to your charge, and 
thought only of my own pleasures I have now deter- 
mined to take the reins of government into my own hands, 
and it IS desirable that you should now make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, upon which you have been so long intent A 
suitable jaglur out of the parganas of Hmdustan shall be 
assigned to your maintenance, the revenues of w'liich shall 
bo transmitted to you by your agents.’ But Bairam had 
ottici plans he had been presuming on his infiuence over 
Akbai, and he had fully expected to bo allowed to retam 
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lus position. He vras made intensely angry, it is recorded, 
by the receipt of the message, and be soon broke out 
openly into rebelbon He was defeated in the open field 
by one o'f Akbar’s governors and bemg pursued by Akbar 
liimself, surrendered and threw liimself on his merey : 
that mercy was never entreated m vam Akbar pardoned 
him, and furnishing him inth abundant resouices, sent 
him on his u ay to Mecca Ho u as on the point of leaving 
India uhen an Afghan who had a venaetta against luin 
assassinated him The pilot had been dropped, and the 
destinies of the vessel of State now depended upon the 
genius and capacity for command of the sovereign alone, 
but that sovereign was to prove lumself fully equal to the 
responsibility 

Great uere the problems that now confronted Akbar 
they were of a physical as well as of a moial character, 
as Colonel Malleson has well shomi, and the uTiter cannot 
do bettei than quote uhat that able historian has written 
‘ There can be httle doubt that during the five years of 
his tutelage under Bairam , Akbar had deeply consideied 
the question of how to govern India so as to umte the 
hearts of the pnnoes and people under the protecting arm 
of a sovereign whom they should regard as national The 
question was encu r^ered Avith difficulties. Four centunes 
of the rule of Muhammadan sovereigns who had made no 
attempt to cement into one bond of mutual interests the 
various races who inhabited the peninsula, each ruhng on 
the principle of temporary sovereignty, each falling as soon 
as a greater power presented itself, had not only introduced 
a conviction of the cpli^eral character of the successive 
dynasties, and of thiTactual dynasty for the time being, 
it had also left scattered all over the country a number 
of pretenders, every one of whom regarded the Mogul as 
bemg only a temporary occupant of the supreme seat of 
power, to be replaced as fortune might direct, possibly by 
one of themselves, possibly by a new invader. These were 
facts vhich Akba r had recogmzed The problem to his 
mmd was how to act so as to efface from the mmds of 
princes and people these recollections ; to conquer that he 
might umte ; to introduce, as he conquered, principles so 
acceptable to all classes, to the pnnee as well as to the 
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jpeasant, that they should combine to regard him as the 
(protecting father, the umt necessary to ward off from 
(them evil, the assurer to them of their immemorial rights 
rand privileges, the asserter of the right of the ablest, 
‘independently of Ins rehgion, or liis caste, or Ins nationahty, 
to exercise command under himself, the maintamer of 
equal laus, equal ]ustice foi all classes Such became, 
as his mind developed, the piinoiples of Akbar ’ It was 
the physical aspect of the problem that he was first to 
consider His first aim was to bring all India under one 
sceptre he realized, as the British were to realize two 
centuries later, the absolute necessity for a country hke 
India with its diverse races, of one supreme Power control- 
ling from a centre the destimes of the whole empire. 

It IS impossible within the short compass of this sketch 
to give the conquests of Akbar m detail, suffice it to say 
that, while at his accession he exercised an authority 
which u as not altogether undisputed over an mconsiderable 
portion of northern India, at his death he exercised a sway 
which was supreme and undisputed over an empire extend- 
ing on , the-north.JbouJ£aslimir. on the west to Rlabul, on 
the south to Ahmadnagor, and on 'the east to Assam 
A consideration of the principles that actuated lum m liis 
career of conquest will explain much of his success Colonel 
Malleson has shown what his leadmg principle was ' His 
'design was to m ute, t o. .w eld . together ^Hence he was 
[always generous to the vanquished); \He would bnng theif 
strength into his strength, instead of allowing it to become 
a strength outside Ins own) { He would make those who 
.would in the ffist instance be inclined to resist him feel 
that conquest by him, or submission to him, uould in 
<no way impair their dignity, but ultimately would increase . 
it) This was especially illustrated in the case of tliel' 
dispossessed Afghan Glovernor of Malwa, who had taken 
advantage of the departure of Akbar’s generals from that 
provmce to join m a combmed movement against the 
imperial forces, which he had defeated and so had recovered 
the province It was, however, again wrested from him 
by the Mogul generals, and the governor, as the native 
chronicler has it, ‘sought a refuge from the froums of 
fortune,’ by throwmg himself upon the mercy of Akbar. 
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He was made a commander of one thousand, and then of 
two thousand horse, and died in the service of his sovereign. 
Another trait that distmguished Ahbar was hia phivalry | 
this IS well illustrated in a story told in connexion with' 
his bringmg some Guzerati rebels to book He had at 
the time a much smaller force with him than the rebels 
had, but it was composed of the flower of the army aU 
actuated by the same high spirit that ammated their 
commander. Akbar had made one of those rapid marches 
for which he was famous, his mount being often the swift 
dromedary of the desert, and had come suddenly upon the 
rebels as they were still sleeping in their tents near Alimad- 
abad. The incident has thus been related by the native 
historian ‘ The feehng ran through the royal ranks thafl 
it was unmanly to fall upon an enemy unawares, and theyi 
decided to wait until he was roused The trumpeters were) 
therefore ordered to sound The chief rebel leader whose* 
spies had informed him that, fourteen days before, the 
emperor was at Agra, still declared his behef that the 
horsemen before lum could not belong to the royal army 
as there were no elephants with them — ^as a general rule 
the presence of elephants in an army mdicated the presence 
of the emperor, and similarly their absence usually indicated 
that he was not present However, he prepared for 
battle the emperor, still chivalrous, waited till he was 
ready, then dashed into and crossed the iiver, formed on 
the opposite bank and charged the enemy like a flerce 
tiger The shook was irresistible. The rebels were com- 
pletely defeated, and their leader taken prisoner ’ Some 
of Akbar’s generals were equally anxious vuth their master 
to avoid the final arbitrament of war, if there was any 
chance of the required end being obtained by peaceful 
means, but others were not so minded, and a cunous 
incident has been related which not only brings out tins 
fact, but also serves to illustrate Akbar’s magnammityj 
and ut ter jn abihty, to harbou r-any, feehng, of revenge or 
.^ymdicBveness The forces of the Jaunpur rebels were 
'encountered one day by one of the imperial armies com- 
manded by a general who was anxious, if possible, to 
arrive at a bloodless termination to the dispute He had 
almost concluded his peaceful negotiations, when another 
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imperial army arrived commanded by a general of a more 
fiery and impetuous temper he declared the negotiations 
to be a fraud and insisted on fighting, v*ith the result that 
the impenal forces were defeated Akbar had already 
confirmed the peace negotiations with the rebels, and he 
u as not moved from his resolution when he heard of their 
victory over his army He said ‘ Their faults have been 
forgiven ’ It is recorded that they again biokc out, but 
again Akbar received them back into favour, but only after 
he had thrashed them soundly 

^‘"in many other respects Akbnr’s.mftt.hfwlR of making Utar 
presented a marked contrast to those of his predecessors, 
and indeed his pjxtgemtors** Tlus was illustrated in ihe 
special precautions he always took that the interests oi 
the cultivators of the soil should not suffer from the move- 
ments of his armie^ Herein he displayed not only hi£ 
care and thoughtful consideration for the feehngs of others, 
but his shrewdness non here in the world perhaps do the 
cultivating classes attach greater importance to the pro- 
tection of their crops from damage, especially damage 
caused by human agency, than in India Hie wnter once* 
had a somewhat amusing illustration of this in lus own 
expenence. He was engaged one day in trying to nd the 
countryside of a party of four leopards that had taken up 
their abode in some dense thorny jungle bordering on the 
high road On one side of this jungle was a very small 
patch of cultivated land sown with nee, which was just 
springing up In the course of his operations the imter 
had occasion to cross this patch, and though he offered full 
compensation for any damage he might cause, the omier 
was very indignant, and though the ivriter informed him 
that he thought he might be doing a pubhc service in get- 
ting nd of the leopards, the man only exclaimed ‘ What 
do I care for the leopards they don’t eat my nee • ’ Withr 
the object of carrying out this pnnciple of preventing any 
injury to the interests of the cultivators, Akbar, says 
Colonel Malleson, ‘ ordered that vhen a particular plot of 
ground was decided upon as an encampment, orderlies 
should bo posted to protect the cultivated groimd in its] 
vicimty He further appointed assessors whose duty itl 
should be to examine the encamping ground after the army* 
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had left it, and to place the amount of any damage done 
against the government claim for revenue. The historian 
of the Tabakat-i-Alcbaii adds that this practice became a 
rule in all Ins campaigns ; and sometimes oven bags of 
raonej' veie given to these inspectors, so that they might at 
once estimate and satisfy the claims of the ryots and the 
farmers, and obviate any interference nith the revenue 
collectors ’ No better plan could possibly have been 
adopted for eoncihating a class that must alnays, in an 
agricultmal countr3' like India, form the backbone of the 
ndnumstration of the empire It is a mai vcllously patient 

and long-suffering class, and one that, though it may not' 
voice its gratitude, docs feel and appicciato anj^ efforts on 
the part of the ruling race to advance its interests oi alle- 
%iatc its distresses The uTitcr had an opportumty of 
\ntnessing a conspicuous displaj*^ of fortitude on the part 
of the agricultural coinmumtj' in the central tracts of India 
on the occasion of their first experience of then dicadcd 
cncni}^, drought, and its still moro dreaded concomitant, 
famine, after along immuiutj'fiom these scourges extending 
over more than three decades It n ns a vcntable oxlubition 
of n hat a groat modem preacher has styled, ‘ the invincible 
grace of dignity, patience, and hope ’ The digmty and 
the patience nere innate, hope had been implanted in 
their bieasts by then confidence in the lundly beneficence 
of then British Rulers, which they well knew had liitheito 
never failed them in then seasons of tiouble It is no 
wonder that mth such princijilcs actuating him, the carcei 
of AJfbai as a conquei or should have been a success 
Tlic same piinciplcs actuated him in Ins task of con - ' 
y» ^sol idation , the secret of his success in this diicclion has 
been icvcalcd by Colonel Mallcson, alio has tiuis mitten 
‘ TJic jninces of India iccognized in Akbai the fouiidei of 
a set of piinciples such as had iicvci been hcaid of bcfoic 
un India Uii his eyes mciit nas meiit, whethei evinced 
’ W a Hindu prince, oi by an Uzbek Muhammadan,* (Tlie 
race and creed of the moritorious man baried neither his 
*bmployment in high positions nor his rise to honour^ Hence, 
'men like Bhaga an Das, Man Singli, Todar Mull; and others, 
found that they enjoyed a consideration undei this Muham- 
madan sovereign fai gi cater and wider-reaching than that 
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wluch would have accrued to them as independent ruleis 
of their ancestral doimnions They governed imperial 
provinces and commanded imperial armies They were 
adimtted to the closest councils of the prince whose mam 
object was to obhterate all the dissensions and prejuihces 
of the past, and without dimimslung the real power of the 
local princes W'ho entered into his scheme, to weld together, 
to umte under one supreme head, without loss of &gmty 
and self-respect to any one, the provinces till then disumtea 
and hostile to one another ’ ( Mai^rimomal alhances with 
some of the great Hindu houses, "especially with the Rajput i 
princes, formed one part of Akbar’s plans for the consolida- 
tion of his now vast empire.^ Colonel Malleson has well 
said in this connexion ‘ AJkbar’s tol eratio n Avas so absolute, 
lus .tipst once given so thorough, his principles so large 
and so generous, that despite the preju dipes of their birth, 
their religion, their surroundings, they yielded to the 
fascina'taon^ And Avheh,"ln return, Akbar asked them to 
1 enounce one long-standing prejudice ivhich ivent counter 
to the great principle ivhich they recogmzed as the 
corner-stone of the neiv system, the prejudice w'lucli 
taught them to regard other men, because they w^ere not 
Hindus, as impure and unclean, they all, Awth one marked 
exception, gave way They recogmzed that a pnncipld 
such as that w'as not to be hmited , that their practica 
renunciation of that portion of their narrow creed w'hich 
forbade marriages with those of a different race, could not 
but strengthen the system wduch ivas giving peace and 
prosperity to their country, honour and consideration to 
themselves ’ In the course of lus great w'ork of consohda- 
tion Akbar had occasion to visit his grandfather’s favourite 
place of residence and last restmg-place, Kabul Of tlus 
visit the record thus runs ‘ He stayed there tw o months, 
visiting the gardens and places of interest All the people, 
noble and simple, profited by lus presence ’ Alcbar, hkd 
many another gieat ruler in the Orient,^vnew' the power 
i,of an appeal to the cym,»and not the least potent factor 
in his plan of welding India into one harmonious whole, 
w as lu^ ybsplay of majesty and^magmfiepnee in his arclu- 
tcctural mo numonte * and in the surroundings jof his .com t) 
Of lusTjundingTtKe immense red-stone fortress jpJLAgrg,, and. 
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the £^ce with its surrounding Jjuildings on the plateau ofl 
Fatehpur_ Sikn, form the finest illustrations of ^s gemusl 
for architectural display To this day the picturesque ruinsl 
of what IS really a city are one of the sights of India The 
Vinter once spent a mght at Fatehpur Sikri, and roamed 
amongst the magmficent rehcs of a glonous past The 
glamour which the lustrous radiance of an Onental hunter’s 
moon threw over everything made him picture in his 
imagination the vacant halls peopled by the shades of their 
erewhile pnncely owners It is of interest to note that 
while at the time of his visit there was much to seek in 
the state of preservation of some of the lesser architectural 
gems, these are now practically restored to all their pnstine 
beauty, thanks to the care and attention of later Bntish 
admimstrators Pomp and circumstance were always the 
accompamments of all court ceremomal on high days and 
hohdays , but on all ordinary days, as Colonel Malleson 
khas well said, ‘Akbar was the simp le, unaffected, earnest |c‘'~ 
\man, ever stnving after truth, such as the great work ofj 
Vionsohdation he accomphshed gives evidence of ’ ' 

^It IS impossible to understand aright the pnnciples that 
> underlay Akbar’s admimstration of his great empire without 
^me reference to his mental outlook upon life He appears 
have inherited from his grandfather not only his essential 
joyousness of natural temperament but also his inqmnng 
turn of mind Babar had shown this in the region of 
natural history. Akbar showed it in the realm of rehgion. 

The great pimciple underlying his attitude towards rehgion \ 
was t.n]prfl.tTnnj and if he himself was tolerant of other men’s 
faiths, reahzmg that there was somethmg good m all, he 
also expected his subjects, not only to be tolerant of other' 
men’s faiths, but to be toleiant of individual opmions 
vuthm the hmits of each man’s faith This was illustrated 
m the attitude he adopted towards the nte nf SatL, m the 
case of Hmdus, and towards the rigoTmis fasts and long 
piavers and certam other practices m”the case of Muham- 
madans Willie not absolutely prohibitmg Sati, he gave 
orders that no ividow was to be compelled to immolate her- 
self on her husband’s funeral pyre agamst hei vtU, and he 
actively mtervened on one occasion on behalf of a Jodhpur 
prmcess to prevent such a sacnfice. Similarly, as regards 
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certain practices among his own co-rehgiomsts, he pre- 
ferred to give no direct ordem, but used example, persuasion, 
and remonstrance to get a stop put to them, his whole object 
being that the conscience of no one should be strained His 
mquinng rmnd was especially exhibited m the discussions 
which were the great feature of his reign He had a greatl 
hall erected at Fatehpur Sikri, to hold these m , it was] 
known as the Ibddat-Khana, described as a palace for the| 
reception of men of learnmg, genius, and solid acquirements 
He was in the habit of repairmg there on one evenmg m 
every week, and on holy days , and he would spend the! 
night m the society of the occupants of the different sections, I 
of which there were four, discussmg various questions, of , 
which rehgion, however, was the most prominent The 
outcome of one of these discussions was a document, which 
the late Professor Blochmann has described as ‘a document 
which I beheve stands unique in the whole Church history 
of Islam ’ Li tins document. Colonel Malleson has said, 

* the emperor was certified to be a just ruler, and as such 
was assigned the rank of a Mujtahid, that is, an infalhble 
authoiity in all matters relatmg to Islam ’ And he adds, 

‘ The signature of this document was a turmng-pomt in 
the hfe and leign of Akbar For the first time he was fiee 
He could give currency and force to his ideas of toleration 
and of respect for conscience He could now brmg the 
Hindu, the Parsi, the Christian, into his councils He 
could attempt to put into execution the design he had long 
meditated of making the interests of the indigenous pnnees 
the interests of the central authority at Agra Tlie docu- 
ment IS in fact the Magna Chaita of his reign ’ If the 
discussion that had tins outcome is the most impoitant 
of those that Alibar held as giving the key-note of his ad- 
mmistration, the most interesting ^sciission from a rehgious 
point of vieu is that one at -which he had especially invited 
a Jesuit pnest, a Portuguese missionary fioin Goa, to be 
present It w'as a truly cosmopohtan gatheiing that came 
together on this famous occasion, a veritable Congress of 
Rehgions There were present, says the historian, * the! 
most learned Muhammadan lawyers and doctors. Brahmans,] 
Jams, Buddhists, Hindu materialists, Oinstians, Jews, 
Zoroastiians or Parsis, and each m his turn spoke ' The 
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term * matenabst ’ ns used by the bistoiian in spealang of 
the Hindu is hardly one that a uritei conversant uitb the 
religious life and thought of Modern India uould consider 
of universal aiiphcation ; ccrtamly ho u ould not regard it 
as applicable to the more thoughtful and cultuied Hindu — 
and the writer of this sketch has had the privilege of many 
talks uath such on this very subject It can only be 
applied to such in so fai as it may be used of all u ho regard 
a punctilious observance of outward forms and ccremomes, 
and much washing of cups and platters, as an mtegral pait 
of their faith Dr. G A Grierson w ould, indeed, deny the 
apphcabihty of the term even to the uncultured Hindu. 
In the couise of a paper read by him before the great Congress 
of Eehgions that has recently been holding its meetings at 
Oxford, ho said . ‘ The cult of the millions of minor gods, 
or even of Brahma, has only relation to the material wants 
of the present life, and coiicsponds to the duha or sccondaiy 
vcnemtion paid to saints and angels as the servants of 
God Even tlio unlearned Hindu keeps this polytheistic 
mask to the worship of the one God on a different plane 
of thought * No man is bctlci qualified to speak on the 
subject of the religious life and thought of the gical Hmdi- 
spcakmg races of India, which arc the chief races that have 
fallen from time to time under the influence of religious 
icformeis, and which take great dchght to this day m the 
WTitings of their favourite Tulsi Das, who undoubtedly did 
much to modifj’ and widen then religious outlook So far 
as these races, thercfoie, are concerned, what Di. Giicrson 
has said may be accepted as, m the main, tine But it 
would be going loo fai to sav that it is applicable to all 
Hindus. The tcim ‘matciiahst’ then, though by no 
means of un]vcl^al application, maj’ still safely be used 
m spcalung of many millions among tlie uncultmed and 
ignoiant masses, though even they, behind the milhons of 
the minor gods they piointiatc, may pcihaps dcsciy the 
dim shadow of ‘The Unknown God ’. The final outcome 
of Akbar’s ichgious discussions was the promulgation of 
a religious code which he called Dm-i-Ilahi, or The Divine 
Faith, and wluch, as Colonel MaUeson has sliown, consisted 
in the acknowledgement of one God, and of Akbar as His 
Khahfah, or Viccgeient on caith Henceforth ho stood} 
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out not only as the ruler of his people, but as Defensor 
Ftdei. 

, The influence on Akbar of the men whom he collected 
aiound him must also be taken mto consideration in any 
estimate of him as a ruler and a man The most distin- 
guished of these were Bhagwan Das, the gallant Rajput 
prince of Jaipur, whose sister he mamed, and whom he 
made Governor of the Punjab , his great general, Man Smgh, 
also a prince of Jaipur, and one of the most bnlhant war- 
iiors of his time, whom he made Governor of his far distant 
possession of Kabul, and his special favourite, il^ja Birbal, 
a Brahman, who, besides being a gallant geneial, though 
not alvays a successful one, was also a jpoet and a ^skilful 
musician Blochmann, indeed, has stated that ‘ lus short 
verses, bon mots, and jokes are stiU m the mouths of the 
people of Hmdustan ’ 

His chief adviser in matters of revenue, finance, and 
currency, was the Raja Todar Mull , he was also Akbar’s 
best commander Of this great man Colonel Malleson has 
said ‘ He M as a man of great abihty and of tried integnty 
Though attached to the court of a Muhammadan sovcieign, 
he was an earnest Hindu, and performed faithfully all 
the ceremomes of his rehgion On one oecasion vhen 
accompanying Alcbar to the Punjab, in the hurry of de- 
/parture he forgot lus idols As he transacted no busmess 
i before his daily worship, he remained for several days 
|without food or drmk, and uas at last rnth difficulty con- 
soled by the emperor ’ As one who has been pnvilcged to see 
something of the mner hfe of Hmdu prmces, the UTiter 
can testify to the extent that religion permeates their daily 
life , it IS a real and vivif^ng force, and it is a revelation to 
sec the discomforts and inconvemences to which such devout 
men •mil subject themselves uhen, under the stress of circum- 
stances, such as a long journey abroad, they find themselves 
parted from their household dimmties, and are unable to 
practise in the ■nay their soul delights in, their customary 
daily observances. If rehgion is a real force m the 
lives of those Hindu pnnees nhom the nTiter has been 
pri\Tlegcd to Icnon on a more or less intimate footing, so 
IS it m the hves of the great majority of Muhammadan 
gentlemen, and many arc the lessons which their devotion 
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teaches to the observant and inqiuiing Englishman The 
nations of the West have learned much m the past fiom tlie 
nations of the East they have still mneh to learn and it 
is of intcicst to note that the Churches, led by the Chinch 
of England, m Inch is ever in the van of a true and enlightened 
liberalism, are at last avakcnmgto the lecognition of the 
fact that the world o\\ es a deep debt to the rebgions of the 
East It is no exaggeration to say that Asia has ever set 
an example before the world of reveicnce and self-contiol 
The influence of the distingiushed men mentioned above 
uas especially displayed in the sphere of the executive 
there were others uliose influence was very gieat in the 
realms of speculation, religion, and the fine arts Perhaps 
the most illustrious of these u as Shaikh Abtilfazl . the author 
of the Ain-t-Alhar{ He uas essentially a student the 
attitude of his mind may best be illustiatcd by "a quotation 
from Ins own u ords ‘ Sly mind had no rest, and my heart 
felt itself drau n to the sages of Mongolia or to the hcrmita 
on Lebanon I longed for intci views uith the lamas of 
Tibet, or with the pAdris of Portugal, and I uould gladly 
sit intli the priests of the Parsis, and the learned of the 
Zenda vesta ’ Then thcio u as ^ ndnnni , the Instoiian, v horn 
Akbar employed in translating" the Sanskiit epic, the 
Hamayana, and pait of the MahahJiarata into Persian, 
and uho helped him so much in the arrangement of his 
library, in which he took so much inteiest Another uas 
Faizi, uhom he had aheady employed in tianslating into 
Peusian a collect version of tlic Neu Testament Another 
man uho must be mentioned hoic uas Khan-i-Azam Mirza . 
son of Ins favounte nurse, who x>oswssetl an extensive 
knou ledge of history he u as also something of a poet, and 
Colonel Malleson mentions that one of Im aphorisms has 
dcfcccndcd to posteiity it runs — ‘A man should marry, 
four Mives — a Pci-sian u onian to have somebody to talk to , 
a Khorasani u onian foi his house-uoik, a Hindu uoman 
for nui-bing his clnldrcn, and a uomnn fioni Tuiki.stan to 
have some one to uhip a> a wainmg to the other tlnco ’ 
As icgaids the actual acbuinistiativc mcasuies of Akbai’s, 
reign, ho uas actuated by the desire to do justice to all 
classes of his subjects iriespectnc of then creed or lace. 
One of his first acts was to abolish that tax that was so 
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obnoxious to the Hindus, and not unnaturally so, consider- 
ing the insulting way it was often collected, even under the 
most enlightened rulers tins was the Jizva . or capitation 
tax, imposed by Muhammadan sovereigns on those of 
another faith ^ A description of the methods of collection 
of this tax mill recall to rmnd an incident that may not have 
been recorded in the annals of Bntish rule in Incha, though 
it was well knouTi to have occurred dunng the visit to the 
then barbarous ruler of Bhutan of a Bntish embassy This 
description is from the pen of the author of the Tankh-i-Ftruz 
SJiahi, and it thus runs ‘ When the collectoi of the Dm an 
asks the Hindus to pay the tax, they should pay it intli all 
humility and submission And if the collector mshes to 
spit into their mouths, they should open then mouths 
without the slightest fear of contamination, so that the 
collector may do so The object of such humiliation is to 
prove the obedience of miidel subjects under protection, and 
to promote the glory of the Islam, the true rehgion, and to 
shoiv contempt for false rehgions * -Akbar also abohshcd 
a lax that had been levied on Hindu pilgrimage s, a tax that 
had been a very profitable source of revenue to his Afghan 
predecessors ’ This tax ivould appear to have been imposed 
again at a later period of Indian histoiy, for it devolved 
upon a Bntish Ruler of India to abolish it again In lus 
keen icgard for the ivell-being and happiness of all Ins 
subjects he aimed at the lemoval of all restnctions that 
seemed to him to stand in the w ay Thus he ep com aged 
the remarriage of Hindu mdow s . and introduced a measure, 
which was practically the foierunnor of the Biitisli Age of 
Consent Bill, foi bidding man lagcs liefni n the pnboi ty 

He was exceedingly legaidful of the iiunutiac of adminis- 
tration , wliethei matteif) were binall or gieat it made no 
difference to him , he attended to all with equal caio and 
one very impoitant thing, as Colonel Mallcson has noted, 
he was not content with meiely giving an oidei, oi issuing 
a 1 cgulation , ‘ he w atched its w orking , developed it more 
fully if it were successful, and marked the details of its 
action on the several races who constituted Ins subjects ’ 
In the department of land lovonuo administration, ho 
largely followed the methods of one of Ins illustrious pie- 
dccessois, the cnhghtcncd Afghan lulcr, Shoi Shah the 
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principles of Ins system wereCtlio correct measurement of 
the land tho ascertaimng the average iiroduction of a fixed^ 
block of land, the settlement of the proportion of that‘s 
amount to be paid to the government, and the fixing of 
the equivalent in money for the settled amount in kind^ 
Colonel Malleson has said ‘Akbar pioposed lather to 
develop this principle than to interfeie with it With 
this object ho established a unifoim standard to supeisede 
tho ditTciing standnids thcretofoie employed “ This laud- 
able legulation,” we are told in the Am, "removed the rust 
of uneerlainty fiom the minds of collcctois, and relieved 
the subject fiom a variety of oppressions, w hilst the income 
became largci, and the State flourished”’ The leading 
principle of his judicial administration w as justice tempcicd 
by mercy In the bght of recent contiovcrsies in England 
on the Old Age Pensions Bill, it is of intciest to note that 
Akbar thought that there weio four classes to whom State! 
aid might w ell be given ‘ men of learning who aie w ithoutj 
private means, men who practise self-denial, and live' 
ascctie and solitaiy lives , the weak and the poor who are 
unable to work, and honouiable men of gentle biith who 
have fallen on evil days ’ 

Akbar had not been altogether happy in his lelations 
with lus sons, but he had tho happiness at tho last of being 
reconciled with Ins favourite son. Prince Sahni, w ho after- 
wards succeeded him as emiieror, under the style and 
designation of Jahangir. The icconcihation took place 
when Akbar was lying on his death-bed. The story has 
been thus recorded ‘ Salim, being now' assured of tho 
succession, repaued to tho palace, wdiere ho w’as affection- 
ately received by the dying Akbar. After the first affec- 
tionate greetings Akbar desired that all the nobles might 
be summoned to the presence, “for,” ho added, “I cannot 
bear that any misunderatanding should subsist bctw'een you 
and those w ho have foi so many yeais shaied in my toils, 
and been the companions of ray glory ” When tho noliles 
enteied, and had made their salutations, ho said a few' 
words to them m a body ; then, loolung at each of them 
m succession, he begged them to forgive him if ho had 
wTonged any one of them Prince Salim then tliiew' himself 
at his feet, weeping , but Alcbar, signing to lus attendants 
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to gird his son with his own scimitar and to invest him with 
the turban and robes of State, commended to his care the 
ladies of the palace, urged him to be kind and considerate 
to his t)ld friends and associates, then, boinng his head, he 
died ’ Thus passed an ay, like one of the gicat patriarchs 
of old, the most majestic figure that Asia has evei had the 
happmess of enrolhng among the great rulers of the wofld 
Well has Colonel Malleson said ‘When we reflect what Ik j 
did, the age in which he did it, the method he introducec ' 
to accomplish it, we are bound to recognize in Akbar ont 
of those illustiious men whom Providence sends, m the 
hour of a nation’s trouble, to reconduct it into those paths ^ 
of peace and toleration which alone can ensure the happiness 
of milhons More fortunate than his father and his grand- 
father, more far-sighted, more ongmal, and, it must be 
added, possessing greater opportumties, he had hved long 
enough to convince the diverse races of Hindustan, that 
their safety, their practical mdependence, their enjoymenn 
of the rehgion and customs of their forefathers, depended] 
upon their recogmtion of the paramount authonty whichf 
could secure to them these inestimable blessings ’ 

It has been left to a great Muhammadan leader of the 
present day, the Aga Klian, to raise his voice in favour of 
a similar recognition by all the diverse races of which Lidia 
IS still composed, of the same principle, the absolute neces- 
sity, if India IS to advance along the paths of peaceful 
progress, and to be happy, of one strong, central authority 
possessing not only the same ability to maintam peace that 
Akbar’s government possessed, but ruhng on the same 
principles of concihation and toleration The utterance 
of the Aga Khan not only constitutes a most powerful 
Apologia for Bntish rule at a time when such an Apologia 
coming from such a quarter is especially valuable, but it 
IS a noble pronouncement in itself and an Eirenicon, and 
therefore well v orthy of a place at the close of a sketeh of 
a man whom not only Muhammadans but also all the 
peoples of Lidia have always reoogmzed as the greatest 
of then foreign lulers Though primarily addiessed to the 
Deccan Provincial Moslem League, it nas intended for all 
India to hear the essence of it as given in the leading 
columns of The Times is given here — 
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‘ Bntisli rule — ^not only a titular supremacy, but a vigorous 
force permeating every branch of the administration — ^is 
an absolute necessity Therefore, I put it to you that it 
18 the duty of all true Lidian patriots to make that rule 
strong. I do not mean stiong in the physical sense That 
IS a duty of Great Bntam which she is perfectly able to 
discharge. Moreover, Gieat Bntam’s mission in the East 
IS not and never has been one of force, but of the peace and 
hberahty which have brought to tens of millions m Asia the 
comfort, the prosperity, and the opportunities of mtellectual 
advancement which they now enjoy No, I mean strong 
in its hold on the mind, the affection, the imagmation of the 
peoples of India Tins is a duty v hicli hes not only upon 
Muhammadans, but equally upon Hindus, Parsis, and 
Sikhs, upon all who are convinced of the benevolence 
of British rule. If there are any among the less thoughtful 
members of the Hmdu commumty who tlimk they can 
snatch temporaiy advantage by racial supremacy, let them 
pause upon all they would lose by the withdrawal of that 
British control under which has been effected the amazing 
progress of the past century These are the patriotic ideals 
which, I thmk, should ammate the Muhammadan com- 
mumty at the present juncture . . Om^s must be no luke- 
warm patriotism, no passive unemotional acquiescence in the 
established order It must be a hvmg, contiolhng, vitahz- 
ing force, guidmg all our actions, shapmg our ideals Here 
in the Deccan we should pursue these ideals and combat the 
disruptive, retrograde forces at work in no sectarian spirit 
Rather should it be our task to persuade by precept and 
example those Hindus who have strayed from the path of 
true progress to return to it ’ * . . • 
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THE DECAY OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE 
AtroANGZiB, 1618-1707 

The Emperor Akbar, whose reign had been contempo- 
raneous with that of the great Enghsh Queen, Ehzaheth, 
died in 1605 he had been succeeded by his son Sahm, 
who assumed the title of Jahangir, or Conqueror of the 
World His was a curiously composite character SirW W 
Hunter has given tlus portrait of him * The new emperor 
conformed more stnctly to the outward observances of 
Islam, but lacked the inward religious feeling of his father, 
while he forbade the use of ■mine to his subjects he spent 
his oMTi lughts in drunken revelry He talked rehgion over 
his cups until he reached a ceitain stage of intoxication 
when he “fell to iveeping and to various passions which 
kept them to midmght” In pubhc he maintained a stnct 
appearance of virtue, and never allowed any person whose 
breath smelt of wme to enter his presence On one occasion 
a courtier who had shared his midnight revel, indiscr eetly 
alluded to it next mormng The sultan gravely examined 
him as to who could possiblj^have been the compamons of 
such a debauch, and bastumdoed them so severely that 
one of them died ’ SirW W Hunter’s portrait of Jahangir 
IS taken from the account given of his visit to Jahangir’s 
court by Sir Thomas Roe, ivho was the fiist British ambas- 
sador to India It IS said that Sir Thomas Roe was present 
on^one occasion when Jahangir was indulging m his pota- 
tiphs, and that ’ the strength of the double distilled hquor 
that" he latterly took was so great that it made the am- 
bassador sneeze, to the infimte amusement of the whole 
court ’ In hiB earlier years Jahangir had accepted the 
new lehgion, or Divine Faith, of his father, Akbar, and by 
continuing lus father’s policy, especially m the treatment 
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'of Jut. Hindu subjects, lie had non tlicir loyalty. His 
successor as Pimce Ivhuuam, who styled liiinself Shah 
Jahnn, King of the World. Ho was a moro orthodox 
Sluh.iinmadan than his ininicdiato predecessors, and lus 
oilhodoxy is said to ha\o been fostered by his best-beloved 
w ifo, the mothei of his fourteen children, the famous Mumtaz 
^Iiihal m whoso honour ho laiscd that beautiful mausoleum 
at Agra, tho Taj Mahal, which has been well desoubed as^ 
‘a dream in marble, designed bj' Titans and finished by 
jowclleis’ This is one of tho gicat histone monumonls 
in India, to whoso prcsci valion, ns fai as possible in thou 
pristine beauty, the British Rulers of India have devoted 
so much attention Lord L\tton, when Viceio)’^ of Lidia, 
iccordcd on a tablet fixed in Shah Jahan’s palace at Agio, 
the special debt that India owes to tho meinoiy of the late 
Sir John Strachoy. Tho insciiption on this tablet, which 
has been recorded by a writer in a recent number of The 
Tmes, thus runs ‘ In grateful commemoiation of services 
icndered to posterity by tho Honourable Sir John Stiachoy, 
GCS.I To whom, not forgetting tho enlightened s^un- 
pathy and timely care of others, India is mainly indebted 
for the lescucd and preseivcd beauty of the Tnj Mahal and 
other famous monument.} of tho ancient aits and history 
of these ProMnccs fonncrly administered by him, this 
tablet IS placed by order of his friend, tho Earl of Lytlon, 
Viceroy and Goveriior-Gcncral of India, a d 1880.’ It 
has been said that there was a slight tinge of intolerance 
in Shah Jahan’s nature, but ho was wise enough not to 
allow' lus oithodoxy to ovoriido statesmanship, ho also 
letamcd tho loyalty of Jus Hindu subjects Ono of those 
has extolled ‘the equity of Shah Jalmn’s rule, lus wiso and 
liberal adnunisliatioii of the land, tho pioliity of his courtsl 
of law, lus personal auditing of lus accounts, and the 
prosperity of tho country icsulting fioin all theso causes *r 
The French tiairellci, Tavorniei, also speaks highly of thd 
gracious government of the emperor ns * liko that of a fathcl 
over his family ’. Ho w ns not destined to see out lus day^ 
m peace , his sons rebelled , he w as hinipolf dcjiosed bj^ 
Auiangzib in and eventually died a State piisonor ih 
tho foit of Agfa in IGCO. ^'lus scorns to have boon laigcly 
due to defects m his own character w'hich lovcaled them.; 
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selves as he grew older , a wnter has said ‘ Fiom having 
been a grave stem man in his pnme, an energetic soldier, 
and a prudent counsellor, he became at the age of; 
sixty-foui a mere sensual pleasure-loving pa geant of 
royalty, given over entirely to ease and the delights o^ 
the eye.’ 

Aurangzib uas destined by his bigotry to ahenate his 
‘Hmdu subjects , his character was m marked 'contrast to 
I that of his immediate foibears Sir Alfred Lyall has 
^revealed one secret of his intolerant bias of mind when 
he says ‘The Emperors Jahangir and Shah Jahan uere 
both sons of Hmdu mothers , but Aurangzib, the son of 
Shah Jahan, and the fourth m descent from Akbar, was 
a Muhammadan by full parentage, and a bigoted Islamite 
by temperament ’ Doubtless ms Muhammadan mother 
had seen to it that he should be brought up m the straitest, 
sect of Islam , and to his early religious trainmg much 
of his later pohcy of fanatic persecution of his Hmdu 
subjects IS doubtless due He had already m early youth 
displayed the pufitamca l direction of his mind , it is recorded 
of him that when~he was twenty-four yeais of age, he 
announced his intention of retiring from the w'orld, and 
actually for the space of a year took up lus abode in the 
wild regions of the Western Ghats, and adopted the rigorous 
system of self-mortification, which distmguished the Faqir, 
or mendicant friar of Islam He is not the first Indian 
‘ dreamer of dreams ’, who has been thus attracted to 
a life of asceticism This spirit of asceticism is morei 
common among Hmdus peihaps than among Muliamma-’ 
dans , it IS sometimes due, as it seems indeed to have Imen 
in Aurangzib’s case, to a natural reaction from the laiaty 
in matters of rehgious obseivances that may have chaiac- 
terized their foibears Instances are not unknown in these' 
days of Hindu prmces who have gone through very similar 
experiences , this is often due not only to this natural 
reaction, but also to an iniiate gloom of ^temperan^gnt, 
wluch it often needs the influence of ‘ the sac'kbut, psalicry . 
and all kinds of music ’ to dispel A bed that can give 
forth a note of music when pressed has before now been 
not unknown as an article of furmtuic in the letirmg-rooms 
of an Oriental prmce w’ho suffers from e nnui With 
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Aurangzib, however, it was a passing phase, and, as Ins 
biogiapher has said, he was to prove himseK no ‘ deedless 
dreamer, lazying out^ a life of self-suppression’, but a 
statesman, and a strenuous leadei of men He received 
his first command m connexion ivith operations in the 
outlying provinces of the Mogul empire so far to the north- 
nest as Balkli and Ba dakshan. and agam, in south-western 
Afghamstan , andTliough he was accompamed on these 
e^editioiis' by mihtary advisers, he displayed the leal 
mihtarj^ quahties of personal courage and generalslup 
it IS on record that ‘ the generals mth him leaint to appre- 
ciate lum at his true value, and the men discovered that 
their prince nas as cool and steady a leader as the best 
officer in India ’ Wliat especially struck the army was 
his extreme coojness , this nas never better exemphfied 
than 111 the course of one battle, which nas still bemg 
hotly contested when the hour of evening prayer arrived { 
Auiangzib calmly dismounted and performed Ins rehgious 
iites under fiire The reputation he thus gamed proved 
of the greatest value to him when the time came for that 
struggle between the sons of Shah Jahan which had for 
its object the possession of their father’s ciowu, even before 
the uneasy head that wore it lay still in death. As has 
been v ell said ‘ Aurangzib had gone on these expeditions 
an unknoMii quantity, a leputed devotee, mth no military; 
record to give lum prestige He came back an approved! 
general, a_man.of tried- courage and proved endurance, 
a'pnnce vdiose wisdom, coolness, and resolution had beeni 
tested and proved , he was now deservedly placed in the' 
front lank of India’s generals , men indeed now saw in 
him a more worthy Ruler of India than any of lus brothers ’ 
Aurangzib’s reward for his conduct of the campaigns vas 
the Governoi’ship of the Deccan, in that capacity he added 
to his renoivn both as a gonei^al and a diplomatist He. 
was there when the nevs of his father’s serious illness 
reached lum in the autumn of 1657. It was this news 
that precipitated the rebelhon of SlTah Jahan’s four sons, 
vluch ended m Amangzib’s overconung the iivalry of lus 
biotheis, and makmg lumself supreme arbiter of the State. 
His biographer has quoted some lines from Diyden on 
this event . — 
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As at a signal, stiaight the sons piepare 
Foi open force, and rush to sudden war , 

Meeting like winds broke loose upon the mam 
To prove by arms whose Fate it was to reign 

It had ever been the custom among the Mogul ompeiois 
to appeal in public at least every other day or so Shah 
Jab an had thus been accustomed to show InmseK on the 
small balcony by which access was obtamed from the 
State apartments to the haUs both of pubhc and of pnvate 
audience, and which is a promment feature high up m 
those halls , his absence, therefoie, durmg his severe illness 
had led to lumours being spiead abroad that he was dead, 
and m spite of the assuiances of Dara, the emperoi’s eldest 
son, that Shah Jahan still hved, all men made ready for 
the inevitable struggle. Of Aurangzib’s three brothers, 
Dara, Shah Shuja, and Murad Baksh, Dara was to prove 
his most formidable antagomst, he w'as Shah Jehan’s 
favourite son, and was, moreover, very popular with the 
people, so much so, that Bermer, the il^euch traveller and 
annahst, has recorded how' much they lamented Ins death, 
w'hen, havmg finally fallen mto the hands of Aurangzib, he 
was executed after havmg been p arKd ed through the streets 
of Delhi Bernier has said ‘ I observed the people w'eepmg 
and lamentmg the fate of Dara in the most touching 
language , men, wpmen, and cluldren w ailing as if some 
mighty calamity had happened to themselves ’ Aurangzib 
did not attain his supreme position till after very seveie 
fightmg He had first to encounter a strong force of 
Rajputs, under Jwwant Smgh,of,Manvar On firat meeting 
this great chieftam,"Aurangzib had’^ sSSfc”him this message 
‘ I desire only to visit my father , I do not wush for war , 
either come with me, or keep out of my w'ay that no blood 
be shed ’ The Rajput only sent a haughty reply, and the 
battle commenced. It was so hotly contested that only 
600 Rajputs remained alive out of a force of 6,000 The 
story goes that the Rajput wife of Jaswant Singh shut the 
castle gates in his face when he retmned, saymg, ‘ I disown 
him as my husband ^ these eyes can never agam behold lum 
if he could not vanquish, he should die.’ At a latter date, 
how'evei, she seems to have received him into favoui agam. 
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The most severe fighting took place in a battle between 
the tv o brothers Aurangzib and Dara ; the former was 
assisted by Murad Baksh In the Oiient great importance 
IS ever attached to the sight of the commftuder ; in the 
hottest part of the battle Aurangzib and Murad Baksh 
remembered this , and they had the legs of their elephants 
chained together to prevent them from going off in a pamc 
such as not uncommonly comes over these usually sagacious 
animals at a critical moment, whether in war or in sport, 
and they themselves remained mounted Dai a had forgotten 
it, and had dismounted , at once the cry was raised, * Wliere 
IS Dara ’ Dara is dead ’ A pamc set lU amongst his 
followers, and the day v as Aurangzib’s The way nov lay 
open, and in June, 1658, he entered the fortress-palace 
V here the old emperoi was, overcame the guard, and made 
lum his prisoner. It is said that he treated the old emperor 
indulgently and lespectfully, and though they never met 
again, the two heeame partially reconciled, and the father 
bestowed his blessing and his forgiveness on his son before 
his death early in 1^6 Auiangzib threv his brother and 
quon dam ally, Murad Baksh, into chains, and hunted his 
"^other brother, Shuja, ovei the border into Arakan, where 
he was eventually lost among the mountains, and, as the 
historian has with paHips said, * he vas heard of no moie ’ 
Thus, acting on an“"oid saying attributed to the Sultan 
Bayazid, ‘!&ngship knows no kinship,’ Aurangzib made 
lumself undisputed mastei, and on the 26th of May, 1659, he 
formally ascended the throne as Emperor of India 
Various estimates have been formed of Aurangzib’s 
personal character as a man Some writers unable to 
excuse the executions by which he raised lumself to the 
ptfrjgle, have gone so far as to charge him with being 
a hypoente, who used rehgion as a cloak for ambition 
Such writeis cannot appreciate the attitude of the devout 
Muhammadan vhose orthodoxy compels him to say his 
prayers in public, according to the circumstances ’he may 
find himself in when the stated hours foi prayer come 
round, such acts to^them, accustomed oidy to Western 
practice, seem to imxoui of ostentatious phansoism It 
would be a levelation to them to see how to this day, and 
even among some of the most highlv-cultivated followers 
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of Islam, the stated hours of prayer are made to ftake 
precede nce) of everything , it is no uncommon thing at 
great public entertainments to find small tents scattered 
here and there for Muhammadan gentlemen to retire to 
for prayer Wlien the present Amir of Afghanistan visited 
India recently, his scruples on the subject were always most 
carefully respected and provision made accordingly 
Muhammadan ivnters regard Aurangzib’s executions as 
perfectly natural, and as in entire keeping with Oriental 
traditions , in the East it is certainly true, and not un- 
commonly also in the West, not only with individuals, 
but also with nations, as recent events have exemphfied 
in the case of Great Britain, that a man’s deadhest foes are 
often those of his own household * To the Muhammadans'] 
of India,’ it has been said, ‘Aurangzib is the ideal type- 
of the devout and uncompromising Muhammadan king,! 
and his sanguinary advance to the thr^e is forgotten in' 
^i},s subsequenrzeal for the faith, and und^ating observances 
of ^he law and practice of Islam For the first time in their 
history the Moguls beheld a ngid Muhammadan in their 
empeior, a Muhammadan as sternly repressive of himself’ 
as of the people round him , a king who was prepared to^ 
stake his throne for the sake of his faith ’ He might, had. 
he so chosen, have cast his religion to the winds, and still 
kept, and indeed strengthened his hold on the sceptre of 
Hindustan, his Hindu subjects certainly would have been 
better pleased, but such u as not his nature , his religion 
was part of the man He never courted popularity , what- 
ever else ho was, he was no hypocrite It must be lemem- 
borcd, moreover, that the hostile criticisms that have been 
passed on Aurangzib take into consideration mainly his 
conduct as prince, his acts as emperor have called forth 
chiefly admiration Almost all writers are agreed that 
throughout his long reign of nearly fifty years almost the 
only deed of cruelty that has been proved against him was 
his execution of the Mahratta prince, Sambhaji, and even 
m this case thgre are not wanting apologists who see in 
the savage viiulenee. of that chieftain some justification 
for Aurangzib’s action Even lus persecutions of the 
Hindus, the natural outcome of lus puiitanical nature, wore 
admittedly marked by no executions or tortures Religious 
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zeal formed only one side of Aurangzib’s character; he 
was brave with no ordinary courage , that act already 
referred to of his calmly dismounting to pray in the thick 
of a sangmnary encounter with the Uzbelm, is said to have 
called forth a remark from their king that * To fight unth 
such a man is self-destructaon ’ One act of splendid 
U ^iidacit v IS lecorded of him He was in pursmt of his 
brother Dara, and had gone on ahead of his army accom-, 
pained only by a few followers Suddenly he found Inmself 
confronted with one of Data’s alhes, Jai Singh, a Rajput 
prince, who had intended seizing his person, and sending 
him a pnsoner to the capital of Shah Jahan The story 
is thus told ‘ Aurangzib took a sudden resolve , riding 
up to the Raja, he cried, “ Hail, my loid father > I have, 
been impatiently awaiting you The war is over, Dara is 
rmned, and wanders alone ” Then taking off his pearl 
necklace, and putting it round the Raja’s neck, he said, 
“ My army is weary, and I wish you to go to Lahore, lest 
it should revolt I appoint you governor of the city, and 
commit all things to your hands Haste to Lahore 
Peace be with you Parewell ” ’ He even shared the 
penis and hardships of the common soldier, and recklessly 
exposed lumself to the enemy at all times, and herein he 
resembled his great ancestor, Babar. 

Aurangzib had a very high standard of kingly duty. 
He had Ins own theories, moreover, as to the kind of educa- 
tion most smted to train a young pnnce for the responsi-j 
bihties of government A story is related of lum that wiUj 
serve to illustrate this After his coronation at Dellu, his 
old tutor hurried there to interview him, hoping to receive 
a handsome reward from his former pupil, now an emperor 
To lus surpnse he received only a reproof for the narrow 
course of study his curnculum had consisted of The old 
gentleman was an ordinary Muhammadan schoolmaster, 
who thought he had done his duty when he had taught 
his royal pupil the ordinary conventional subjects, the 
Quran, the mystenes of Arabic grammar, and the vanous 
scholastic accomphshments that made up, and still, in 
many cases, make up the orthodox body of learmng in 
the East Aurangzib presented an outhne to his old tutor 
of what the education of a pnnce ought to be Was it 
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not incumbent,’ be said, ‘ upon my preceptor to make mo‘ 
acquainted ivitb the distingmsbing features of every nation! 
of the earth , its resources, and its strength, its mode oft 
^warfare, its manners, rehgion, form of government, and 
\vherein its interests principally consist , and by a regular 
'course of lustoncal reading, to render me famihar vith the 
k origin of States, their progress and dechne. I should have 
^been made famihar with the language of surrounding, 
nations, instead whereof you wasted the precious hours of; 
3my youth in the dry, unprofitable, and never-ending task ' 
of learmng words Tlien you should have instructed me 
in the reciprocal duties between the ruler and Ins subjects,' 
and again you should have instructed me in the art of 
■n ar ’j When he had given his old tutor tlus address, he] 
dismissed lum into obscunty with the words ‘ Go, -mtli- 
draw to thy village Henemorth let no person know vho 
thou art, or what is become of thee ’ In the scheme of 
education thus mapped out by^Aurangzib ■otU be found 
very practical hints for all uho have to do with the training 
of future rulers of States , the practical course he thus 
inculcated included geography, history, modern lanraages, 
the science of government, and that all-important physical 
tiaimng, the most useful factors in which are mihtary 
drill, riding, and shooting In one point especially he 
touched on a defect that has niarred education in India 
not only in times past, but in present times, the memorizing 
of mere words, and his advice on tlus subject may well be 
called golden w'ords of -wisdom for all who have to do with 
the education of the youth of India The responsibdities of 
rulers and their obhgations to those they are called upon 
to govern have rardy been more nobly expressed tlian 
they were by Aurangzib in a speech lie made on one 
occasion to lus nobles They had remonstrated with him 
on his incessant apphcation to public business The gis^ 
of his reply to their remonstrance was that, just as in 
seasons of difficulty and danger an obhgation lay on a 
sovereign to hazard lus hfe and if necessary to die sw’ord 
in hand in defence of the people comnutted to his care, 
so a similar obligation rested on him not to spare himself, 
and not to consider lus own bodily health in densing 
means to promote the pubhc welfare, above all a rider 
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had no business to delegate his duties and responsibihties 
to others Kc concluded lus speech with this fine quotation 
from Sa’di — 

Cease to be Kings ' Oh, cease to be Kings ' Or deter- 
mine that your domimons shall be governed only by your- 
selves. 

And as Aurangzab’s theones were, such was his practice , 
they became the ruhng_pnnciples of his administration. 
It has been said that no act of mjustice has ever been 
proved against liim The Enghsh merchants on the w’est 
of India who had some expenence of the w^ays of Aurang- 
zib fully recognized his great quahties They are recorded 
to have said of him ‘ The great Mogul is the main ocean 
of justice , he generally determines with exact justice and 
eqmty, for there is no pleading of peerage or pnvilege 
before the emperor, but the meanest man is as soon heard 
by Aurangzib as the first noble ’ With a thoughtfulness 
not common with Onental despots, Aurangzib is said to have 
maintained rehef kitchens for his poorer subjects in times 
of famine, and to have remitted vanous vexatious taxes 
that pressed heavily upon them The great defect in hisi 
character as a ruler was lus suspicious habit of mind. He ‘ 
rarely trusted any one His own father had once said of 
him ‘ Able as he is in war, and m counsel, in action, 
and in adnumstration, he is too full of subtle suspicion,' 
and never hkely to find any one he can trust ’ Amangzib^ 
maintained a large staff of official reporters, w'ho were 
a class of Crowm inspectors, and whose business w'as prac- 
tically ‘ to spy out the land ’ , these officials w'ere naturally 
most dreaded by corrupt admimstrators, and landowmers 
Such espionage, however, must have been particularly 
galling to the pubhc servant who w'as conscious to lumself 
of lus owTi rectit ude , and must have gone far to w^eakeh 
lus efficiency." Hiit most pubhc servants in a subordinate 
capacity have often to put up with it as all part of their 
day’s work , and they may console themselves with le- 
flecting on the sage words of a wTiter in a recent number 
of The Sfectator w'lio has said ‘ If only it were certain 
that to behave decently w^ere to command decent treatment 
in return, w'e should live in a happy w^orld indeed But, 
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alas, the world has not yet reached the stage where some 
day (let us hope) hearts will be laid open and read hke* 
books Till then those who conduct all great affairs on 
the principle that what we know to be true of ourselves 
wiU be accepted as true by others, hve in what we are 
bound to call a fool’s paradise ’ Aurangzib employed 
tasters in the impenal kitchens whose business it was to 
test all food that was supphed to his table , lus daughter 
IS said, indeed, to have been his taster-in-cliief So inth 
any medicine he had to take, lus medical advisers arc 
said to have ‘ taken pill for piU and dose for dose in 
order that he might watch the operation of the medicine 
upon their bodies before he would venture to take it lum- 
self This general habit of distrust was naturally fatal to 
lus popularity , he was umversally respected but he was* 
never loved ‘ Such an one,’ says his biographer, ‘ may' 
admimster an emffire, but he can never rule the hearts 
-of men ’ 

/ To govern an empire made up of such composite materials 
as was the Mogul empire, which contained within it such 
different nationahtics as the Rajputs, Ratlums, Persians , 
and Mahrattas, could at no time have been an easy task 
The great masses of the people, moreover, w^ere Hindus, 
w^io regarded the domination of the Mogul, as indeed 
it was, as a foreign one Sir Alfred Lyall has quoted w'hat 
Fran90is Bermer, the celebiated Frenchman, who w'as 
court physician to the Mogul emperor tow'ards the beginmng 
of Aurangzib’s long reign, has said in tlus connexion 
‘ The great Mogul is a foreigner in Hindustan, consequently 
he finds himself in a hostile country, or nearly so, contaimng 
hundreds of Hindus to one Mogul, or even to one Muhamma- 
dan ’ Sir Alfred Lyall goes on to say ‘ Alcbar and lus 
two successors w'cre politic rulers w'lio allied themselves 
with the princely famihes of the Hindus, respected up to 
a certain point the prejudices of the population, and kept 
both civil and rehgious despotism within reasonable bounds ’ 
Aurangzib, it is cunous to relate, considering lus well-knowm 
orthodoxy, had also thus alhed himself, for among lus 
wives were Rajput princesses, and it is even on record 
that he married a Georgian Qinstian princess, one Udaipun 
by name But he was entirely laclang in the conciliatory 
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tact of lus predecessors, and his task was all the harder 
In consequence It has been said that the Mogul domina- 
tion in India was even more in the natm’e of an army 
of occupation than the camp to m luch the Ottoman empire 
has been compared Such a system naturaTly needed a 
large standing army to overawQ and keep m check each 
separate souice of insurrection Besides, the emperor 
needed a special force devoted to his omi person, nlio 
would look to him for rank and wealth, or oven the bare 
means of subsistence Akbar had inaugurated a sj^stom 
whereby such a body came into existence , tiie members 
of it wore knovn as Mansabdars They wore personally 
paid by the emperor, either in money or in land, and 
were graded in rank from a commander of §00. up to a 
commander of 12.000 . the higher ranics were loiown as 
Amirs , or Nobles Each trooper was .supposed to keep 
two horses, for, as a common saying ^rrent among them 
ran ‘ A one-lioisc tioopcr vas regarded as httle lictter 
than a one-legged man.’ The possessions and lands of 
these Mansabdars were held entirely at the ivill and pleasure 
of the emperor, nho thus kept the control of the army 
in lus own hands The cml admimstration was run on 
much the same lines as the military 'The governors of 
provinces were also Mansabdars, who received grants of 
land in lieu of salary , and they were required to pay one- 
fifth of the revenue to the empeior Such a system natur- 
ally led to man 7 abuses, and the appointment of the court 
inspectois, to whom leference has been made, seems to have 
been an absolute necessity, more especially in the remoter 
provinces of the empire Aurangzib, lumself a mirroi of 
honour and incorruptibihty, kept a tight hand on the 
admimstration vathin touch of lus capitals, Agra and 
Delhi, but he could not always knov wliat was going on 
in the outlying provinces, and as many of these court 
inspectors had their own price for silence, it is recorded 
that the cruelty and rapacity of the great landholders 
vent on piactically unchecked The historian of the day 
has said ‘ The peasantry and worlang classes, and even the 
better sort of merchants used every precaution to hide 
such small prospenty as they might enjoy TJiey dressed 
and lived meanly, and sternly suppressed all inclinations 
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to raise themselves socially in the scale of civihzation’ 
To this day, indeed, it may or may not be a relic from 
past times, it is extremely difficult to judg^ of a man’s 
wealth from his dress or his home surroundings It is 
one of the difficulties experienced by all upon •whom may 
devolve the duty of assessment of taxation in mumcipal 
areas some of the wealthiest of merchants dress meaidy, 
and live in the meanest of abodes Large resources were 
necessary for the upkeep of the magraficent court that 
the Mogul emperors, Aurangzib not excepted, kept up, for 
the maintenance of their standing armies, for the salaries 
of their great nobles, and of the immense civil staff enter- 
tained The bulk of the revenue came from land , while 
in Akbar^^jbrn^e the land revenue had amounted to some 
tiSsentyCmiUions, in ^urangzib^s^days it had increased to 
forty milhons , and his total revenue from all sources was 
not far short of mnety millions steihng The land admims- 
tration, so far as Aurangzib could personally see to it, has 
been described as theoretically equitable, but still for all 
that, when it is considered that the Mogul demand was 
one-third of the gross produce, instead of the one-tenth 
share demanded by the British, the hand of the Mogul must 
have pressed heai^y on all owners or occupiers of land 
An histoiian has said ‘ We read of few disturbances 
or insurrections in all the fifty years of Aurangzib’s reign ^ 
such wars as there were, uere either campaigns of aggression* 
outside the normal hmits of the empire, or were dehberately 
provoked by the emperor’s intolerance ’ Among tho^ 
former were tuo campaigns that took his generals as far 
afield as Assam and Arakan, and lus campaign against 
the Muhammadat^ kingdoms of the Deccan Among the 
latter w ere an abortive insurrection among some of the great 
Rajput chieftains, and his long -uars with the Mahrattas, 
provoked undoubtedly by his active display of intolerance 
tou ards his Hindu subjects The expedition against ^sam 
V as under the command of one of Aurangzib’s most capable 
generals, Mir Jumla It failed, and hbr Jumla died not 
long after his return Aurangzib, m offenng Ins condolences 
to Mir Jumla’s son, said * ‘ You mourn a loving father, 
and I the most powerful and most dangerous of my fqends ’ 
Cluttagong, the capital of Arakan, had long been a vmf able 
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cave of AduUam The king welcomed tlieie every kind 
of desperate adventurer , many of these were either 
Portuguese oi half-castes of Portuguese blood They were 
mostly dangerous pirates, and the Ginvernor of Bengal, 
Shaista lOian, did good service in bnnging,them to. book > 
jShaista Edian was supported in his operations against them 
;by the Dutch, and was completely successful in suppiessing 
piracy in the Bay of Bengal. These operations uere not 
uithout one indirect result for the British — they paved 
the way for their future settlement in Bengal Aurangzib 
himself indeed came into colhsion with the Bntish, but only 
after the Company had deterrmned to bmld up its power 
in India, as Sir W. W. Hunter has said, by acquinng 
terntorial possessions, so as to enable it to resist the oppres- 
sion of the Moguls and the Mahrattas. This period, he 
ad^, dates from the passing of the following resolution for 
the guidance of their servants in India ‘ The increase of 
our revenue is the subject of oui care, as much as our trade 
’tis that must maintain our force when twenty accidents 
may interrupt our trade ’tis that must make us a nation 
in India ’ This resolution was foUou ed by the Company 
obtaimngin 1687, King James’s authority for their Governor 
to make peace and war in India, and by their appointment 
of Sir John Child, vith the style of ‘ Governor-General and 
Admiral of India’, vuth full power to make peace and 
war and to airange for the safety of the Company’s posses- 
sions Tins was ta nts[moun t.to a declaration of war against 
the Emperor Aurangzib, and so he took it to be The 
only lesult, as Sir Alfred LyaU has shown, wa,s that all 
the Enghsh settlements were placed in great jedpardy by 
tins rashness When it is recorded that at this time the 
garrison of Bombay consisted of fifteen European soldieis 
in addition to a law native militia, splendid audacity seems 
a more fitting expression to use in this connexion than 
mere rashness The final outcome has been thus humor- 
ously recorded by Sir Alfred LyaU ‘ Sir John Cluld, uho 
impersonated the war pohcy of the Company, died in 1689, 
and the business ended rather ignomimously with the 
issue by Aurangzib of a lofty ordei, reciting that on receipt 
of a humble submissive petifaon by the Enghsh, His Majesty 
had mercifuUy pardoned then* transgressions. At this 
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message the Company’s Directors at home professed great 
indignation, for no such petition had been sent, but the 
moment was not opportune for prosecuting the quarrel’ 
And Aurangzib himself, as Sir Alfred LyaU has added, 
‘ thereafter became too deeply entangled in the noshes of 
guerrilla warfare and spbradie insurrections for deahng 
thoroughly with comparatively insigmficant mercantile 
intruders ’ 

Aurangzib •« as fated to permanently alienate the aUegi- 
,ance of all his Hindu subjects, but it was some years 
before he actually put the machinery in motion for carrying 
out his repressive pohcy towards this important class of 
Ins subjects, whose numbers were far greater than those 
of his Muhammadan co-rehgiomsts As usual vitli the 
Mogul monarchs, he had retired for a penod of repose 
after the arduous duties of govermng, to the beautiful and 
restful vales of Kashmir The remains of the beautiful 
garden seats of the Moguls are still to be seen , some are 
in a more or less well-preserved condition, such as one 
on the banks of the great lake in the immediate vicimty 
of Simagar, where the present rulers of Kashmir stiU 
occasionally entertain their distmgmshed Enghsh visitors 
at State banquets , others there are of wluch the only 
sign of their having once been beautiful pleasaunces is 
the ivild growth of sweet-scented rose-bushes How these 
lattei have, under the influence of time, that all-devourer 
of tlungs, relapsed into jungle, the writer dunng a shooting 
expedition in the country had an amusing illustration of 
In one such, a black bear was seen standing up in one 
of the rose-bushes, busily engaged m shaking t£ie sweet 
petals down As in the central legions of India bears 
greedily eat the sweet blossoms of the Miowa which they 
similarly shako down, so in Kashmir they do not despise 
the scented rose-leaf, and they are especially fond in its 
season of the wild mulberry The cool fountains of thesCj. 
beautiful retreats failed to quench the Are of Aurangzib’s ' 
ardent zeal for Islam Almost immediately on his return 
from one such visit, he searched for an opportunity to bung 
it into play Sufiicient cause foi action seemed to him to 
present itself in-a report that reached lum, doubtless from 
one of his court inspectors, or noMS-imters, as they really 
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were, fiom that sacred fount of Hindmsm, the holy city of 
Benares, that the Biahmans were in the habit of teaemng, 
uhat his reporters called"* Hie’ wicked sciences’, not only 
to the^ follon ers of then own j)eisuasion,'but to^adlierents 
of^ Islam. Tins seemed to the emperor to savour of 
pros%diism, and he promptly issued a rigorous edict, 
/uTiieh was to tins effect ‘ The Director of the Faith 
‘ 01 del’s the governors of all the provinces to destioy with 
a valhng hand the schools and temples of the infidels, and 
tto put a stop to the teaclung and practice of idolatrous 
forms of Morslup’ Needless to say such an order could 
jOnly bo honoured in the breach thereof, and all that was 
done vas to make a feu signal examples to ivarii the 
Brahmans not to attempt to make proselytes from among 
Muhammadans , and further, as a standing menace to 
the city, Aurangzib had built that mosque which is called 
to this day by Ins name, and the tall minarets of uhich 
ovei shadow the countless slmnes of Hinduism, from the 
high ground on which it stands. He also had to suppress 
a rebellion of that curious sect of Hindus, known as the 
Satnaims, or followers of the Holy Name, uho are found 
to tins day most largely in the central tracts of India, 
cluefiy amongst a class of cultivators who are known as 
Cliamars, and uho are laigely suspected, not altogether 
uithout good reason, of belonging to the professional class 
of cattle-poisoners It is said that Aurangzib, finding that 
his troops uere becoming demorahzed by fear of the 
supposed magical powers of tins sect, resolved to counteract 
their uitehcraft by holy chaims of his own invention 
So he uTote out pious texts, and had them sewn on to his 
banners Only after hard fighting Avas the insurrection 
suppressed The most important class of his Hindu sub- 
jects that Aurangzib succeeded in ahcnatipg Avere the 
Rajputs, Avho had hitherto, under the aaiso and concihatory 
policy of his picdecessors, been the most trusty and the 
most loyal of his subjects, as at Hus day, as becomes 
a brave and cluvalrous race, they are among the subjects 
of His Majesty, the ICing Emperor The special inciden^' 
that fanned the prevaihng discontent into a flame Avas his 
imposition of the hated poll-tax, calli^d JiZrya, on all Hindus. 
A rebelhon broke out, in vhich one of Aurangzib’s sons. 
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Prince Akbai, took part Of the three leading Rajput 
houses of Marwar, jjupur . J ojik pur, and XIiglaiiaJr> Jaipur 
alone remained loyal 'The danger temporarily passed as 
soon as Aurangzib had suceeeded by a stratagem in 
restoring the Mogul troops who were ivith his son to their 
allegiance A treaty was made between Aurangzib and 
the leading Rajput chieftain, but, as the historian has 
said ‘ The breaeh eaused. by Aurangzib’s intolerance 
was never really elosed up, and never again did Aurangzib 
find^a, Rajput stirring even a finger on Ins behalf He 
might have had them as priceless alhes on his coming 
campaign ip-the Deccan, but he had ahenated them, as 
indeed he had ^11 good &ndus, by his intolerance ’ 

The most bitter enemies of Aurangzib were the Malirattas, 
and one of the greatest claims of Sivaji, the great guemlla 
chief, to the veneration of his countrymen and co-rehgion- 
ists IS that he stood forth as protector of the Hindus for 
the greater part of his rather stormy career There uas 
a time indeed in that career when he might have been 
Anlhng to take permanent service under the Moguls He 
offered his ser\uces to Shah Jahan, and was made a Man- 
sabdar in command of a body of 5,000 horse He had 
used this force indeed to aggrandize himself, and it became 
one of Aurangzib’s early tasks, and a very difficult one 
it proved, to run him to earth He had then agreed to 
become a vassal, and in full expectation that Aurangzib 
would confer upon him the coveted distinction of Viceroy 
of the Deccan, he actually vent to Delhi to do homage to 
the emperor as viceroy Whether he would ever have 
been contented, even if he had obtained such pover as 
this appointment would have given him, is another matter. 
Anyhow, Aurangzib, by his contemptuous attitude towards 
him at this time, lost all opportumty he might ever have 
had of concihating him With his intolerance and Ins 
pnde as a Muhammadan, he thought of him only as ‘ a 
fanatical Hindu and a vulgar Mahiatta ’ The story goes 
that vhen Sivaji attended a public Darbar, Aurangzib, 
far from recognizing him as Viceroy of the Deccan, aUoved 
him to stand unnoticed among officers of the tlurd rank 
only. Sivaji also v as proud, with that intense pride that 
IS one of the charactenstics of his race, the shght vas 
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too much for him, he was deeply afi^^nted, and ‘ pale and 
sick with shame and fury ’ he quitted the presence without 
waiting for the formal brealang up of the Darbai, and the 
ceremonious observances that accompany it The one 
unpardonable offence to an Onental is what is popularly 
called ‘ Blacking a man’s face and giving lum ‘ A bad 
name ’ , Aurangzib had made Sivaji an enemy for hfe. 
He managed to escape from Dellii packed m a basket, 
and he was soon ranging the Deccan agam At one time 
Aurangzib is recorded to have recogmzed him as Raja, 
mainly through the mediation of the Rajput chief, ^agwant 
Singh, and to have made a Treaty inth lum It is recorded 
thar'agam Sivaji might have been content to remain 
quiescent, and to admimster in peace the temtones over 
winch Ins authonty had been thus recogmzed Indeed he 
was beginning to show that just as he possessed all the 
quahties of a great mihtary leader, so he also possessed 
those peitaimng to the successful civil admimstratoi. 
But again Aurangzib set lus armies in motion against lum, 
and again Sivaji renew cd his dcpr(rdat i_ons in Mogul lands, 
and was meditating still further aggijandizement, when 
death put an end to lus brilhant and erratic career in 16S0, 
when he was not quite fifty-three years old A Muham- 
madan wntcr has given a generous estimate of Sivaji’s 
/character m these terms ‘ Sivaji alwaj's strove to main- 
tain the honom of the jieople in lus temtones , he per- 
iled m rebellion, plundenng caravans and troubling 
mankind But he was absolutely guiltless of baser sms, 
and was scrupulous of the honour of the women and 
children of the Muhammadans, when they fell into lus. 
hands,’ and the wntcr adds ‘ H a Quran was at any timeJ 
taken by his men, he gave it reverently back to some* 
(Muliammadan ’ Sir Alfied Lyall has said * After Sivaji’s 
death, lus son Sambhaji continued the revolt The 
imperial armies were gradually worn out by incessant 
w arfare, by futile pursuits of an enemy that alw a5n3 avoided 
a decisive blow, and by the disorgamzation of the central 
government caused by the emperor’s long absence from 
his capital on distant campaigns It was the capture and 
execution of Sambhaji that did more than anything else 
t-o umte the Hindus of the south-west country into strenuous 
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revolt against the fonatic Muhammadan sovereign ’ Out 
of this umted action arose that mighty Mahratta con- 
federation that did so much to weaken the foundations 
of the great Mogul empire till it fell into irretnevable rmn 
and decay V*A. 

Whatever Hopes Aurangzib imght have entertained of 
crushing the Mahratta revolt disappeared with his conquest 
of the two surviving Muhammadan kingdoms in the Deccan, 
Bijapur and Golconda Had he been far-sighted enough 
to reahze in time what the consequences of his action 
would be, he might have hesitated to destroy kingdoms 
which, had he sought their alhance instead of their destruc- 
tion, might have served as an effective breaku ater against 
the rising tide of Mahratta ascendancy But even as 
pnnce he had been ambitious to subjugate southern India 
and bnng it within the domimons of the Mogul Of the 
five independent Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan, 
Akbar had incorporated Berar within the Mogul domimons 
As his father, Shah Jalian’s heutenant, Aurangzib had 
already subdued two of the remaimng four, Bidar and 
Ahmadnagar, and he had determined to subdue the others 
as soon as he himself became emperor For twenty-five 
years he attempted the subjugation of Bijapur and Gol- 
conda by means of his generals Towards the end of this 
period Ins son Akbar had rebelled and jomed the Mahratta 
army then, says Sir W W. Hunter, ‘ Aurangzib felt that 
he must either give up his magmficent palace in the* north 
for a soldier’s tent in the Deccan, or he must rehn'qui^ 
his most chenshed scheme of conquenng southern India 
He accordingly prepared an expedition on an unnVallcd 
scale of numbers and splendour to be led by himself In 
1683 he amvcd at the head of his grand army in the 
Deccan, and spent the next half of Ins reign, or twenty-four 
years, in the field in southern India ’ Aurangzib did not 
make Ins task any easier by continmng his unconcihatory 
Attitude tOAvards the , Hindus He continually irntated 
(them, not only by ihe imposition of the hated poll-tax, 
l^t by certain surirptuarv regulations, such as that no 
tendu was to nde in a palanqmn, or to mount an Arab 
diorse without his express permission It is recorded that 
,ono of his officers, on bemg deputed to levy the poll-tax 
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at Burhanpur, wrote and asked to be relieved, ‘ as ho 
found ins duties really* so unpleasant ’ Bijapur was the 
first to fall, but only starvation caused it to surrender, 
after a heroic defence la'^ting over an hole year. Aurangzib 
luinsolf had directed tho operations The King of Golconda 
offered the most heroic resistance, and his capital only 
cventuallj* fell through treachery from \nthin, similarly 
after a j'car’s siege One mcident in the siege reads almost 
like a chapter out of tho history of tho Roman wars 
‘ Some of the besiegers had actually gamed the ramparts, 
nhen a dog gave the alarm Tho garrison killed their 
assailants, and threw down the ladders, the dog was 
rewarded with a golden collar.’ It is pleasing to record 
that Aurangrib treated tho brave and heroic King of 
Golconda with grave courtesj' and cluvalrj’. Abul Hasan 
had been able to command the services of men as bravo 
and cluvalrous as hini'^elf, and though he had one tiaitor 
among his lieutenant*?, most of them were like the hero. 
Abdur Razrak, of whom it is recorded that when Aurangzib, 
in recognition of his bravery, sent him a message as ho 
was I.Miig on hi*? sick bed, offering Imn service, his reply 
was * *Ko man who had eaten the salt of Abul Hasan 
could enter tlie service of Aiu-angzib ’ Golconda and 
Bijapui were finally annexed to tho Mogul empire in' 
XQ38 Diinng the reinaming twenty years of his life' 
Aurangvib was engaged m incessant wai with the 5Iah- 
rattas, his cruelty towards Sivaji’s son and successor, 
Sambhaji, whom he captured and put to death m 16S9, 
stands forth as the one blot on an othennsc fine character. 
It is said, as an excuse for the emperor, that he w'as 
infuriated by the ^Jrahratta’s vituperation of himself, and 
his blaSpheinj' against his religion. Of this period Sii 
W. W. Huntef has said ‘ In tho first year of the eighteenth 
century Aurangzib seemed to have almost stamped out' 
their existence But, after a guerrilla warfaie, the Mah- 
rattas again sprang up into a iiowcrful fighting nation 
In 1705, they recovered their forts, while Aurangzib hadj 
exhau*?ted lus health, lus treasures, and his tioops in tho 
long and fruitless struggle His soldiery murmured for 
arrears , and the emperor, now old and peevish, told tlie 
malcontents that if they did not hke his ser\uco, they j 
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might qmt it, vhile he disbanded some of the cavalry to 
ease his finances Meanwlule the Mahrattas n ere pressing 
hungnly on the imperial camp The grand army ofj 
Aurangzib had gromi durmg a quarter of a century into' 
an umvieldy capital Its movements were slow, and 
incapable of concealment If Aurangzib sent out a rapid 
small expedition against the hlahrattas, "who plimdered 
and insulted the outskirts of his camp, they cut it to 
pieces If he moved out against them in force, they! 
vamshed His omi soldiery feasted mth the enemy, who 
prayed, with mock gacfulations, for the health of the 
emperor as their best fnend* But that health was now 
permanently broken, and m February, 1707, he passed 
away in the fort of Ahmadnagar It was a sad end, as 
Sir W. W Hunter has shonn in his fine descnption of it 
‘ Dark suspicion of his sons’ loyalty, and just fears lest 
they should subject him to the cruel fate which he had 
inflicted on his father, left him sohtary in his last days 
On the approach of death hq gave utterance in broken 
sentences to his worldly counsels, and adieus, imnglcd with 
terror and rerCo rse. and closing in an agony of desperate 
resignation ‘ Come what may, I have launched my 
vessel on the waves Fareuell ' Farewell ' Farewell ’ ’ 
An Itahan physician has given a portrait of Aurangzib 
He saw lum on tuo separate occasions He had been 
admitted to an audience of the emperor in his quarters 
when he was encamped in the Deccan ‘ He saw an old 
man with a vlute beard, tnmmed round, contrasting 
vividly with his ohve skin He vias of low stature, with 
a large nose, slender and stooping with age ’ He saiv lum 
again at the pubhc audience in the great reception tent 
w’luch, as usual with the camps of Oriental potentates to 
tins day, was witlnn a court enclosed on all sides by canvas 
walls and tlus is lus descnption ‘ The Mogul appeared' 
leamng on a crutched staff, preceded by several nobles 
He w'as simply attired in a w^hite robe, tied under the nglit 
arm with a silk sash from which his dagger hung On 
hiB head was a Avhite turban with a gold web, on wmch an 
emerald of a vast bigness appeared amidst four httle ones 
His shoes w'ore after the Moonsh fashion, and his legs 
naked without hose WLon he was seated they gave him 
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also knows the power of a name where such quahties are 
umtcd in one personality. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century, one Shaliji 
Bhonsla, a Rajput soldier of fortune, collected round him 
a small band of Hindu outlaws. Sivaji was this man’s 
son, and with the formation by lum of a national party 
out of the Hindu tnbcs of south-western India, the real 
history ^of the Mahrattas commences This party formed 
the nucle us of what afterwards became the formidable 
mihtary confederation, the real founder of winch was 
Balaji Baji Rao, whom Sir Alfred Lyall has described as 
* the ablest of those hereditary Peshwas or prime mimsters 
who long kept their royal family in a State prison 

Sivaji found his opportunity in the rivalry between the 
Mogul emperois and the independent Muhammadan king- 
doms of Golconda and Bijapur in southern India, and ho 
managed skilfully and adtoitly to play these powers off 
one against the other, and in the process he carved out for 
himself a considerable principahty He had the advantage 
which the Muhammadan powers, as practically foreigners 
among an ahen population, did not have, of being able 
to draw practically inexhaustible levies from the hardy 
Hindu peasants of south-western and central India These 
levies followed the seasons of the agricultural year , they 
were collected together in the intervals of the harvests, and 
were disbanded again during actual agncultural operations , 
they fought on small pomes armed only ^vlth spears, and 
their tactics were always of the guerrilla type It has 
been said that there was much in common between the/ 
methods of Sivaji and those of the great Sikli Maharaja,''’ 
Ranjit Singh both won supremacy by their force of^ 
character, and by the practice of the same methods ofj 
treachery and rapacity and unscrupulousness, methods,! 
it is only fair to say, common to their age, and by hard 
personal fighting, but here. the comparison must end 
The contrast between the Siklis and the Mahrattas lies in 
their respective mottoes. The watchword of the Sikh was 
‘ Honour ’, and the pay ho looked for ‘ Renown ’. The 
watchword and pay ahko of the Mahratta were ‘ Plunder 
and Spoil ’. But Sivaji was something more than a 
nuhtary advontuior, ho had been brought up from early 
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cluldliood in the straitcst sect of Hinduism, and was 
thoroughly jg ersed in the mythological and legendary 
stories" current among his own eountrymen, and imbued 
with an intense hatred of the Muhammadans, a feehng 
which it is needless to say was fully reciprocated by that 
great champion of Islam, the Emperor Aurangzib No 
devout Hindu, even if he is not a Brahman himself, can 
afford to neglect the giving of alms to the members of 
this great ^era rchv One of Sivaji’s first acts on having 
Imnself crowned king, a ceremony he wnnt through twice, 
was to have himself weighed against gold, and the gold 
distnbuted amongst Brahmans This was a specially 
pohtic act on Ins part, as the Brahman hierarchy have 
always been the great mainstay of the Mahratta powder 
It IS said that to this day a sirmlar custom prevails in 
the State of Travancore in southern India The Mogul 
emperors are credited with having introduced the fasluon 
into India In his rehgious zeal, Sivaji, on the occasion of 
his coronation, characteristically adopted Sansknt in place 
of the older Persian designations for the functionanes of 
his State, this he did in order to mark the Hindu chaiactei 
of his sovereignty It w'ould be a cunous speculation as 
to whether, supposing the Mahrattas had estabhshed that 
ascendancy over India that they at one time aimed at, 
Sansknt might not again have revived as a hving language 
and be found now’ the official language of the country, 
and the sole medium for the higher education of Hindu 
and indeed Muhammadan youth It is interesting to note 
that an Enghsh merchant w’as present on the occasion, 
and received from Siva]i permission to trade watlun the 
hmits of his new’ly inaugmated sovereignty Tliere was 
much also in Sivap that attracted men personally to him 
Even Ins greatest opponent, the Emperor Aurangzib, could, 
say of him, ‘He w'as a great captain, and the only one wlio 
has had the magnammity to raise up a new’ kingdom, 
while I have been endeavounng to destroy the ancient 
sovereignties of India My armies have been employed 
against lum for nineteen years, and, nevertheless, his state 
has been alw’ays increasing ’ A pleasing picture of Sivaji! 
duiing Ins late years has been given by another of hisi 
Muhammadan oijponcnls , he speaks of him as ‘ the 
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'kindly and sympatlietic lieio, sitting on a bench near a 
Jwell at his o^ni capital of Rajgarh, chatting to the women 
who came to draw water, as to his own mother and sisters, 
and giving their cluldrcn frmt Tsith Ins omti hands 
Another great name in Mahiatta annals is that of the' 
subject of this sketch, the Maharaja Patel Madhava Rao“ 
Scindia, or as he has been more fanuharly styled, Madhoji. , 
(.Sir A^ed Lyall has given in picturesque language the 
condition of things in India that enabled such a man as 
Scindia to come to tlie front, and to attain that position 
of pre-eminence in northern India that Sivaji had at one 
time attained in south-western India , and to gam from 
the Mogul emperor the proud title of Vicegerent of the 
Empire ‘Thirty yeais after Auiangzib’s decease. Nadir 
Shah, the Persian soldier of fortune, who had overturned 
the ruhng dynasty in Persia, came down through the 
Afghan passes mth a gieat army The Mogul emperor 
made but a show of xesistancc Nadir Shah sacked Dellu, 
added one more massacre to the bloodstained annals of 
that ill-fated city, wienched away from the impenal crown 
all its possessions west of the Indus, and departed home, 
leaving the Mogul government, uluch had received its 
deathblow, in a state of moital collapse The barneis 
having been thus broken doum, Ahmad Shah, of the 
Abdah tnbo of the Afghans, followed two years later 
When Nadir Shah had been assassinated by the Persians 
in his camp in Kliorasan, Ahmad* Shah, who commanded 
a large body of cavalry in Nadir Shah’s army, lode off 
eastward to conquer Afghamstan , and from that base he 
seized the whole Punjab between 1748 and 1751 Mean- 
w’hile, from the south-west, the Malirattas w*ere spreading 
over Central India hke a devastating flood , and w'herever 
the land had been levelled flat by the steam-roller of 
absolutism, wherever the minor rulerships and petty states 
had been crushed out by the empire, the whole country 
was now* easily overrun and broken up into anarchy. 
The different provinces and viceioyalties w^ent their owm 
natural w'ay * they were parcelled out in a scuffle among 
revolted governors, lebelhous chiefs, leaders of insurgent 
tribes or sects, rehgious revivahsts, or captains of mercenary 
bands The Indian people w'eie becoming a masterless 
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multitude swaying to and £ro in the politioal storm and 
chngmg to any power, natural or supernatural, that seemed 
hkely to protect them They were prepared to acqmesco 
in the assumption of authonly by any one who could show 
himself able to discharge the most elementary functions of 
government in the preservation of hfe and property. In 
short the people "were scattered without a leader or pro- 
tector , while the pohtical system under which they had 
long hved was disappearing in complete disorgamzataon.’ 

Madhava Rao Scindia was one of the five sons of a man 
who claimed noble descent , the family fortunes had, how- 
ever, fallen low till this man, Ranoji by name, who was 
a private trooper in the bodyguard of one of the Peshwas, 
and who held the hereditary office of shpper-bearer to 
the Peshwas, succeeded in raising them again He had 
attracted the attention of his master under the following 
circumstances The Peshwa was one day visiting the Raja, 
and in accordance with Oriental etiquette he had left lus 
shoes outside the audience chamber 'When he came out 
he found Ranon asleep, but with the shoes fast clasped 
to his breast In recogmtion of his fidehty he made him 
an officer, and gave him a mihtary fief in northern Malwa 
Ranoji became a Silladar or leader of paiftisan horse, and 
fixed his head quarters for some time at Ujjain But lus 
real opportumty came under the great Peshwa, Balaji 
Baji Rao, under whose vigorous rule the Mahrattas suc- 
ceeded in conquering all IVIalwa, in seizing Dellu, and m 
estabhslung for a time a Mahratta admimstration in the 
Punjab Their occupation of the Punjab, Sir Alfred Lyall 
has said, ‘ marked the apogee of Maliratta pie-emmence, 
the Deccan horses had quenched their tliirst in the waters 
of the Indus, but it also marked the turmng-pomt and 
ebb of their fortunes By such a bold stroke for the 
possession of north India, they overreached themselves, 
for tho'^effort drew them veiy far from their base the 
Muhammadans were numerous and hardy in the north, 
and the Mahrattas had now provoked m Ahmad Shah 
a much more formidable antagomst than any of those 
whom they had heretofore encountered ’ Though the 
Mahrattas wore eventually driven out of the Punjab, as 
the result of the great battle fought on the plains of 
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Pampat,nearDellu,m 1761, they kept their hold on Malwa 
The Peshwa, m the course of the progress of the Maliratta 
armies northward, had parcelled out this important tract 
between Ranoji Scindia and Mulliarji Holkar * to the 
latter he gave the southern half of the province, to the 
former the northern Thus the old patent of nobihty 
was restored to the Scmdia family, and their fortunes 
assured Rano]i, as lelatcd, had been a shppei-beaier, 
and Mulharji a shepherd It is interesting to note how 
some of the most distingmshed ruhng fanuhes in India 
have gone tluough such vicissitudes of fortune. The 
same is the case"v\ith another gieat Mahratta house the pre- 
sent Gaikwar of Baroda is, by descent, one of the sons of 
the soil 

Madhoji was present at the battle of Panipat in the 
capacity of commander of a contingent of cavalry Sir 
Allied Lyall has given a grapluc account of the battle . 

‘ This was the greatest pitched battle that had been fought 
for several centuries betucen Hindus and ]Muhainmadans.| 
Tuenty-eight thousand Afghan horsemen rode uith thcj 
Abdah, whose army vas brought up to a total of 80,000 
horse and foot by large bodies of infantry from his o^vn| 
domimons, and by the contingents of the Indian Muham-j 
madans The regular troops of the Maliratlas were, 
reckoned at 76,000 horse and 15,000 infantry 16,000, 
Pmdaris, or roving freebooters, followed their standard : 
a countless swarm of armed banditti thronged their camp ^ 
and they had not less than 200 guns The artillery oi^ 
both sides included strong rocket batteries. The Mahrattas| 
who issued at dawn from their entrenched camp, having; 
eaten their last rations, uith dishevelled turbans, and faces 
smeared with turmeric, as men devoted to death, rushedl 
to the attack, and at first carried all before them in their! 
funous onset. They broke through the hncs of Peisian! 
musketeers, camel gunners, and light cavalry. The right j 
wing of the Afghan army was throvTi into confusion , its> 
centie gave way under the crushing artillery file. Alimadj 
Shah’s vizier, in an agony of rage and despair, strove' 
vainly to stem the torrent. But the Afglin,n commander? 
was a man of courage and lugh capacity. Dressed in full; 
armour, he dismounted, coolly ralhed Ins men on foot,! 
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brought up lus reserves to the last man, and commanded 
a desperate charge, sword in hand, in close order, at full 
gaUop, whereupon they went stornung down nght upon 
the Mahratta centre under a shower of rockets The 
hlaluattas fought bravely for a short time, but their leader 
was killed or fled, their hne was broken, and they werel 
utterly routed with enormous slaughter ’ Madhoji him- 
self barely escaped with his hfe he was riding a hght 
Deccam mare, and v'as pursued by a gigantic Afghan 
trooper mounted on a big bony up-country horse the 
mare fell in attempting to clear a ditch the Afghan 
trooper, after first showing what he thought of an infidel 
by spitting in Madho]i’s face, dealt him a blow on his 
knee which cnppled him for life, and then rode off after 
robbing him of his costly apparel and ornaments He was 
saved from death by c:diaustion by the opportune arnval 
of a Muhammadan blusti, or water-carjner, w'ho placed 
lum on his pakhal bullock, as the ammals are called whose 
part in hfe it is to carry the huge water-skins wduch the 
W'ater-carriers take about with them, and conveyed him 
to a place of safety As Madhoji rose in the world he 
laised this man who had given lum such timely succour, 
Rana Klian by name, also to a place of prominence, and 
he piomoted him to the rank of a general officer in lus 
armies Madhoji is said never to have forgotten a benefit 
or an injury, and he certainly in lus future caieer showed 
that he bore lus Muhammadan opponents no goodwill for 
the permanent disablement they had been the cause of 
^inflictang upon him The news of the Mahiatta defeat at 
Pampat is said to have been taken to the Peshwa by 
a messenger in the employ of a banker attached to the 
Grand Army, as the Peshwa’s army had been styled To 
tins day bankers are the means of the rapid disseimnation 
of important news, it is indeed pait of their business to_, 
have their fingers, so to speak, on the pulse of^ubhe. 
opimon The message was characteristieally eni gmat ic, 
but the Peshwa read in it the rum of the Mahiatta caused 
and of all Mahratta hopes of supremacy ‘ Tw o pearls 
have been melted tw'cnty-sovcn gold mohurs have been 
lost, of silver and copper the totals cannot be cast up ’ 
The Peshwa, indeed, nevci recpvcicd from the shock, and 
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died a few short months after, practically of a broken 
heart. One result of the battle to Madlio]i was that he 
was the solo survivor of Ins race, and thus succeeded to 
his father’s piincipahty 

Jladhoji has been described as ‘ a statesman and soldier 
of almost unsurpassed abihty’, and ho unU always take' 
lugh rank as a Bidet of India. The countiy at the time 
needed sucli men The constant fighting that had been 
going on so long alieady on the soil of Hindustan had 
led to the demoralization of a people A native unter 
bears testimony to tins fact, and the account he gives 
reads almost hko a page out of Thucj’-dides * The people 
of Hindustan at tins jicnod thought only of peisonnl safety 
and gi atification Misery was disiegarded by those that 
escaped it, and man centred solely in self, felt not for his 
kind This sclfishne«!s . destructive of virtue both public 
and private, became umvcr&al in Hindustan after the in-, 
vasion of Hadir Shah ’ About the same time that Madho]i 
thus succeeded to liis father’s piincijiahty in northern 
Main a, a great Mahratta lady, Alialya Bai, became, by 
the death of her son, quecn-iegent of the southern princi- 
pahty, the head quaiters of mIucIi uas Indore Alialya 
Bai was one of those uomen of India who have from time 
to time come to the front and shouii great administiativo 
abihty and business capacity. Such an one is the present 
distinguished Begum of Bhopal The Peshwas of Puna 
still claimed suzerainty over the fiefs of Malwa, and their 
claim was generally conceded, but, both Madhoji and 
Ahalya Bai took an independent line in connexion with 
the succession at Indore. Alialya Bai had been ordered 
to adopt a successor to her son as lulei of Lidorc, but 
she had refused, and IMadlioji had then been ordered to 
attack her and compel her obedience to the oiders of the 
Puna regent ; he also had refused Alialya Bai proceeded 
to admimsler her terntory, and she did so inth marked 
success She made Indore, winch was then only a village; 
her capital. It spealts w'cll for Madhoji Scindia’s generosity 
of heart, a trait that indeed seems alw'aj's to have charac- 
terized lum, that he did thus refuse to take up arms against 
the house of Ins father’s old comradc-in-arms His gener- 
osity wms rew arded by the help that Ahalya Bai w as after- 
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wards able to afford him, in furthenng the defimte plans 
he had now formed of carving out a domiraon for himself, 
not only in Central India, but in Hindustan proper. Bub 
the time had not yet come when he could play entirely 
for his own hand, and though he had but recently refused 
to carry out certain orders emanating from Puna because 
they conflicted ■with his own sense of justice, he still remained 
the most faithful servant of the Peshwas Indeed, it was 
charactenstic of him that even when he afterwards became 
sovereign lord of Hindustan, he stiU p^sed as such indeed, 
it became almost a proverb among'~the Mahrattas, that 
‘ Madhoji made himself a sovereign by calhng himself 
a servant’ A celebrated preacher may have had this 
Mahratta saying in his mind when, preaching at a great 
thanksgiving service on the occasion of the return of the 
Pnnce and Pnncess of Wales from their histone tour in 
India, he made this noble utterance ‘ The Bntish rule 
their great Empire, not by calhng themselves servants, 
but by making themselves the servants of the peoples 
they govern’ Madlioji accompamed the Maliratta army 
that had been sent by the Puna Darbar to operate against 
the Jats of Bhartpur, and to march on Dellu Ho com- 
manded in person a compact body of 16,000 horsemen, 
and a sinular body under the command of Ahalya Bai’s 
able general, Takuji, also accompamed the force The Jat 
power at this time extended from Agra to Alwar Having 
completed their subjection, the Malirattas moved on to 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, where they remained encamped 
for a considerable time without entenng the city 

Dellu was at this time ruled in the name of the Mogul 
emperor by a man who hod been placed there as Jus 
Prime Minister by the influence of Ahmad Shah Abdah 
Tins man’s name was Najib-ud-Daulah, who will alwa3's 
hold a high place amongst Muliammadan officials for Ins 
abihty and capacity for government. Mr Vansittart, uho 
was for a time President of the Bntish settlement in Bengal, 
VTOte of him ‘ Najib-ud-Daulah was the only example 
in Ebndustan of a character at once great and good ’ 
The Mahrattas, whose ostensible object in thus appeanng 
before Delhi was to obtain the right of collecting chauth, 
or one-fourth of the revenues in the territories where they 
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had estabhshed their influence, lying between the Chambal 
and the Jumna rivers, entered into negotiations with 
Najib. He was sagacious enough to reahze that conciha- 
tion was his best pohoy at the time , and he accepted an 
invitation to visit the Mahratta camp, taking with lum 
lus son, Zabita lOian. It is recorded that he placed his 
son’s hand in that of the Mahratta general, Takuji, and 
requested his protection for him. His efforts to concihate 
Madlioji, however, proved fruitless. The reply of that 
great cluef was characteristic . ‘I reqmre revenge for so 
much desolation, and so many deaths, for the blood of 
my brothers and my nephew, and my oivn perpetual 
mutilation, nor am I satisfied liecause my friend chooses 
to make this Muhammadan noble lus brother.’ The real 
object of the Mahrattas, however, was the restoration to 
his tlirone at DeUu of the Mogul emperor, and inth the 
death of Najib-ud-Daulah their opportumty came Najib’s 
son, Zabita, a weak and worthless individual, was easily 
brushed aside, and the Maliratta chiefs then occupied the 
palace at Delhi, and opened formal negotiations with the 
Mogul emperor. This was m 1771, just before Warren 
Hastings entered upon the government of Bengal. The 
emperor at the time was a pensioner of the Bntish, and 
wjis hving under their protection at Allahabad The ove r- - 
ti^s made to him by the Mahrattas through the tactful 
Takuji proved to be opportune The emperor is recorded 
to have been chafing under the restraints put upon lum, 
and he appears to have had some reason for complaint, 
if it IS true, as is stated, that the Bntish commandant, 
finding lus rest disturbed by the barbanc s trains of the 
emperor’s palace band, had ordered him to discontinue it 
Any one Imowing the customs prevaihng in Native courts 
would at once reahze the impolicy, to say the least of it, 
of such interference. One of the most prominent features 
of all Onental courts, great and small, is the great arch- 
way at the entrance to the palace over which is located 
the bandstand, or, as it is styled in Indian parlance, the 
music room , mormng, noon, and mght, at the hours of 
prayer and of high festival, the strains of barbanc music 
are wafted to every corner of the palace. The household, 
indeed, awakes to the sound of strident instruments, and^‘ 
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retires to rest ■vntli it as a lullaby. In the large towns 
under Bntish administration the hours within the hunts 
of whieh music is allow'ed are carefully regulated by mum- 
cipal bylaws, but, on occasions of high festivals, these 
are practically ignored, and no notice is taken of their 
breach. An amusing story is told of a former admimstrator 
of an Indian province, who has since been a noted pubhc 
servant in Ireland, and is now' a peer of the realm He 
had issued orders that no restnctions w'ere to be placed 
on musical performances on the occasion of high days and 
hohdays On one occasion he was touring through his 
province and encamped in the immediate outskirts of 
a large town. The president of the local mumcipahty 
asked the Distnct officer whether, though the occasion was 
one of high festival in the native towm, music w'as to cease 
at a reasonable hour, as ilie Lord Sahib was coming, 

* By no means,’ said the District officer , ‘ his lordslup’s 
special commands are that the people may make as much 
noise as they like on such occasions , encourage it, there- 
fore, don’t stop it ’ The Lord Salub duly turned up, and 
sent for the Distnct officer the first tlung in the mormng, 
and complained bitterly to him of his rest having been 
much disturbed by the noise in the native towm overnight 
The Distnct officer referred to the letter of instructions 
issued under the sign-manual of the Governor , and he 
had no more to say A good deal of importance is attached 
by Onental pnnees to their State bands It is no un- 
common tlung for a Resident in Native States or a favoured 
guest to hear, as he takes his drives abroad, the fa mili ar 
strains of the Enghsh National Anthem issmng from the 
instruments of a band located at some comer of the high- 
way w'hicli it IS known that the carnage will pass A 
Maharam, knowm to the wnter, when sending her son to 
be adnutted into a college, expressed a wish that he should 
be played in by her State band Some of these Onental 
potentates are possessed of the temperament of a Saul, 
and they reqmre the services of many a David to charm 
away their melancholy. Tlie imter has seen something 
of Onental kings in exile, and he can vouch for it that 
in these days their amusements and recreations are not 
interfered with Some of their recreations are harmless 
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enougli, otheis may piove a menace to the neighboui’- 
hood The wnter hved opposite one of these uncrovraed 
monarclis foi some years, but fortunately a broad nver 
flowed between his domam and that of the monarch. 
One of his favounte amusements was to takf^the_,air on 
the broad terrace of his palace and watch the beautiful 
and graceful tiiglit of many thousands of pigeons as they 
wheeled and cirded in the air in vast squadrons But he 
also kept a menagene . and the escape of one of his full- 
blooded young tigers, which suam^across the nver early 
one mormng and proceeded to maul the first man he 
encountered, who happened to be a European, and to kill 
some cattie, caused some considerable alarm throughout 
the countryside, but provided excellent sport The tiger 
was disposed of after a moonhght vigil Another of these 
exiled monarchs, having no menagene of his o^vn, periodi- 
cally descends mto nature’s menagene in the jungles at 
the foot of the mountains where he has made Ins home, 
and he and his party shoot indiscriminately a^ every head 
of game they come across, much to the chagrin of the 
true sportsman The Llalirattas were successful in their 
overtures, and notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
Bntish, and the earnest advice to the contrary that he 
received from the JSTawab Vizier of Oudh, the emperor left 
his retreat at Allahabad and proceeded to Delhi Madhoji, 
was entrusted inth the duty of escorting the emperor to’, 
his capital, where he arnved almost on the last day of. 
the year 1771. Madhoji saw in this move an important^ 
step taken towards the accomphshment of his own great: 
design of secunng the sovereignty of Hindustan f oi himself." 
As Sir Alfred Lyall has said ‘ The Mahrattas treated the! 
Mogul’s kingslup as a mere pageant, using his name asi 
a pretext for seizing more districts, and leaving him almost! 
destitute in the midst of a plentiful camp.’ 

Madlioji Scindia did not remain long at Delhi The 
Mahratta armies moved out to follow up the refugee Pnme 
Slimster, Zabita Khan, ivhose excesses committed in the 
palace dunng his short penod of power, demanded just 
retnbution ; but unfortunately chastisement fell on the 
wrong individual. Zabita Khan fled on the approach of 
the Alahrattas mto Bohilkhand, leaving his family and 
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treasure at the mercy of the IMahrattas, and lus son 
received the pumshment that should have been meted out 
to the father Madhoji, having disapproved of negotia- 
tions being opened up by the other Mahratta ehiefs vnth 
Zabita Khan, who they thought might prove a more phable 
tool than the mimster who had succeeded him, left the 
mam army and withdrew mto Rajputana. The Mogul 
emperor had marched from Delhi for some distance ?nth 
the Mahratta armies, accompamed by his corps elite of 
young nobles who formed his bodyguard, but when he 
found lumself being treated with scant courtesy by the 
Alahratta chiefs, he had left them and returned to Delhi. 
His corps d’ elite was the forerunner of that corps which, 
created by Lord Curzon, is styled the Impenal Cadet 
Corps This IS the corps d'ehte which, in these days, has 
the honour of acting on occasions of State ceremomal as 
escort to the representatives of the modern successors of 
the Mo^ emperors, and whose appearance mth their 
gallant bearing, their handsome white bufE nmf orms, and 
their coal-black chargers, with their leopard-skin saddle- 
cloths, excites the adimrataon of all who see tliem when 
they take their rides abroad A new chapter m the history 
of the career of the great Mahratta chieftain was now 
about to open he was for the first time to come into 
contact with the Bntish He and the British Govemoi- 
General were to play a great game, and after a tnal of 
strength, which was to bring out the charactenstic traits 
of both, the great game was to end practically in a draw, 
vith the advantage, if anything, on the side of the Mah- 
ratta. 

While in Rajputana, Madhop and the other cluefs had 
leceived an urgent message from the Peshwa, Madhava 
Rao, begging them to come to his assistance, as ho was 
alarmed at the ambitious designs of lus uncle, commonly 
known as Raghoba Before they sot out, however, the 
crisis had arnved. The Peshua died suddenly, and Rag- 
hoba assumed the title and office of Peshwa. The mimsters 
of the late Peshv a had meanwhile removed out of harm’s 
way the ividow and her infant son, who vas now in lus 
turn proclaimed Peshwa Tlius, as has so often been the 
ease in southern India, a war of succession u as threatened. 
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The Bombay Government took advantage of the onas to 
make a treaty mth Raghoba, by nlnch they obtained the 
ecssion of the long-coveted harbour of Bassein and the 
island of Salscltc, in return for a promise of nnhtary aid 
The Bntish promptly occupied these places, being just in 
time, it IS recorded, to forestall the Portuguese Viceroy of 
Goa, viio vas just sotting an expedition on foot for their 
recovery, as he claimed them as Portuguese possessions. 
It is a vcll-knoini sajung in India, that in the case of 
rival claimants ho vho first gets the ear of the great man 
\nll win the day Raghoba, rcahzing the all-importance 
of the aid of Madhoji Scindia, vent off to meet him, and 
he obtained the promise of both his support and that of 
HoUcar, vlioni he also met at Indore But the queen- 
itsgcnt, Alialj'a Bai, whose S5Tnpathics verc naturally -with 
the late Peshva’s vidow and her infant son, was soon 
able to di^ssuadc them from giving Raghoba their active 
support They therefore detached themselves from their 
alliance with Raghoba, and after a, short period of observa- 
tion, they joined forces mth the astute leader of Raglioba’s 
opponents, Nana Famavis. There had been some differ- 
ences of opinion between the Bombay and the Bengal 
Governments on the subj'ect of the support of Raghoba, 
and the latter had at first leaned tow aids an ariangomcnt 
^ntli the Puna legoncy under Nana Farna\is But that 
mimstei had shown his hand too elearly as an inveterate 
foe to all British pohey, and had welcomed at his court 
a French adventurer, who had given lumself out as an 
envoy from the lung of IVance, orders, moreover, had 
amved from England that Raghoba w as to be supported 
The Bombay Government acted precipitately with the 
usual result that follows fiom such action. Their forces, 
commanded, it has been said, * by a valetudinarian of ripe 
years, but raw experience,’ encountered those under the 
command of jMadhoj'i, and were decisively defeated by 
that able general Tlio. histonan records that Madhoji, 
always u^anc and clement, exacted the fullest surrender 
possible ' ATlhe same time, he is said to have expressed 
Ins admiration of the gallant bearing of the British soldicis 
to one of the officeis in these terms ‘ ^Vhat soldiers 
yours are * their hno is like a red brick w all, and when 
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one falls another steps into the gap I hope some day 
to fight on the same side ’ , and he added, ‘ Such aie the 
troops that I should hke to have ’ It is further said, that 
from this time he began to hesitate in a scheme he had 
been matunng of forming a general combination of the 
Mahratta confederacy against the Enghsh 
RTule Madhoji was undecided as to the attitude he 
should adopt towards the Enghsh, there was no indecision 
in the policy of his great rival in statecraft, Warren 
Hastings He knew his man and recogmzed in him the 
most powerful chief of the Mahratta confederation Ho 
knew also that he was bound to have a bout mth the 
Enghsh before he could make up his mind, ‘and he deter- 
nuned to give him the opportumty. The result was in 
accordance with his expectations Sir Alfred Lyall has 
recorded it ‘ After several sharp slarmishes with the 
Enghsh troops, and the loss of the fortress of Gwahor 
taken by escalade (a bnUiant and danng esploit of Captain 
Popham, one of the forgotten Anglo-Indian heroes), Scindia 
discovered that his interest lay in conung to an under- 
standing’ If Hastings had known his man, Scindia now 
recognized the true quahty of his great opponent The 
great duel was over, and ‘ never again ’, records the lus- 
tonan, ‘ even in the weakest period of Shore and Corn- 
walhs, did Scindia appear in arms against the Bntish, or 
fail in respect to their expressed claims or wishes It is 
a pnme charactenstic of Warren Hastings that, whatever 
he did Avas done for good, he never built with bad materials 
or on foundations of sand. It is equally oharacteristio of 
Scindia that he never, when once he had learnt them, 
forgot the hnuts of his own stiength ’ 

The generous pohcy pursued by Warren Hastings in lus 
final negotiations -with Scindia met with its own reward 
Having determined to remain on good terms mth the 
British, Scindia showed lus goodwill in a very handsome 
manner, and he intervened actively ih bnngiug about a 
Treaty of peace between the British and the klahratta 
Power Of the Treaty of Salbai, signed in 1782, the 
lustonan has said ‘ This Treaty marked an epoch in 
history It was by means of that Treaty that, "without 
annexing a square mile of terntory, the Bntish Power 
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became virtually paramount in the gi eater part of tho 
Indian peninsula, everj’^ provinee of winch, with the except 
tion of Mysore, acknowledged that Power as tho great 
universal peacemaker. It was no mean title ’ It is no 
insignificant testimony to Scindia’s chaiacter, and reputa- 
tion for honesty of purpose, that the astute Brahman who 
controlled affairs at Pima, Nana Fainavis, should have 
consented to his thus acting as plempotcntinry for the 
British in the cause of pence At tho same time it must 
not bo forgotten that Scindia had obtained very excellent 
terms for himself Ho had now what ho particularly 
u anted, a free hand in Central India and Hindustan. It 
IS a staking testimony to the stntesmanslup of Warren 
Hastings that he should have reahzed that it was to the 
interest of the Bntish, now that tho Mogul empire had 
fallen, and that they had taken such portions of it as were 
rcquiied for their commercial purposes, that the rest of 
the pcmnsula should bo under the rule most conducive to 
peace and order, and that rule was evidently Scindia’s 
Tho histoiinn has said ‘ Hastings, the only Bntish Ruler 
in India vho never made an annexation, secured the 
interests of his countiy in tho best vay by leaving the 
rest of the- country not ruled by tho British, sotting apart 
of course the terntoncs of Tipu and the Nizam, in the 
hands of his msest and ablest contoinpoiary. In the gieat 
competitive examination which had been going on for 
many j’cars, Scindia had come out fiist and taken all the 
pnzes ’ Hastings followed up tho Treaty of Salbai by 
dispatcliing a mission to Dellu, as though to pubhsh tho 
now alhance to tho world, and his advice to the heir- 
apparent of the emperor w'hon he subsequently met him 
at Lucknow', to go to Madhoji Scindia, w'as all in keeping 
with his policy of suppoiting a man whom ho had recog- 
nized to be a true ruler of men. 

The great prize for winch Scindia w'as contending w'as 
nothing less than the command of Dcllu, and with it of 
the person of tho Mogul emperoi Both ho and Warren 
Hastings had long recograzed that the sovereignty of 
Hindustan w'ould bo vested in the Pow'er that possessed 
this command Hastings, indeed, had been much tempted, 
says Sir Alfred Lyall, just bcfoio he quitted India for 
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good, by the project of sending an expedition to Delhi 
for the purpose of setting up the Groat Mogul again on 
Ills feet, and of making Enghsh influence paramount at 
his capital A foreign unter has said ‘ The respect for 
the house of tTimur -was such, that although the whole 
pemnsula had been gradually drawn from its direct 
authority there was nob a pnnce in India who dared call 
himself lung Shah Alam was still seated on the throne 
of the Mogul, and aU was still done in Ins name ’ The 
time when the British were to invest themselves vith the 
authority at Delhi that Scmdia coveted, v as not yet, and 
he continued therefore on his course undisturbed But 
first he had to clear out of his way his old fnend and alty, 
Holkar, in whom he now saw a nval This he only suc- 
ceeded in doing after a desperate fight With his occupa- 
tion of Agra, and Dellii, and the capture of Ahgarh, his 
supremacy in Hindustan soon became assured At Delhi 
he was received in audience by the emperor, who con- 
ferred upon lum two patents, one appointing the Peshwa, 
whose humble servant Scmdia still professed to be, the 
nonunal Vicegerent of the Empire, the acting Vicegerent 
being Scmdia himself, the other giving him the command 
of the army as the Peshwa’s deputy At the same time 
the provinces of Agra and Delhi vere assigned to lum as 
security for the pay of the troops. Scmdia’s pohtical aim 
in aU this, Sir Alfred Lyall has said, vas to maintain lus 
ovTi independence of the Mahratta confedeiation vithout 
at the same time dissolving it It was still to be a powerful 
■weapon to be ■wielded whenever it might become necessary 
to arrest the rapidly growing predominance of the Bntish 
Scmdia W'as sagaoious enough to see that with the appoint- 
ment of Lord ConriValhs in 1786, the same year that saw 
himself fiimly estabhshed in Dellii, and with a largo and 
well-appointed army in occupation of the country round 
that capital, the status of the Bntish in India had materially 
changed Sir Alfred Lyall has recorded the change that 
had come about ‘ In the year 1786 we find the Enghsh 
sovereignty openly estabhshed in India under a Governor- 
General invested with plenary authonty by the repre- 
sentatives of the Enghsh nation The transformation of 
the chief Governorship of a chartered commercial company 
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into a senatorial proconsulslup was now virtually accom- 
plished . and uitli the accession of Cornwalhs there set 
in a now era of accelerated advance ’ Henceforth Semdia 
seems to have kept before him the possibihty of having 
t(J form a combination against the Enghsh as against 
a foieign Power uluch tlu’catened the subjugation of all 
India And it is not improbable that liad he not died 
prematurely as he did, that gicat struggle between the 
Bi itish and the ]\rahrattas foi supicniacy tliat did eventually 
come about a feu short yeais after his death, might have 
taken place at an earlier date, when, intli such a man as 
himself to take supremo command for the Mahrattas, its 
issue might have been moio doubtful One of lus first 
acts on feeling lus position assured at Dellii seems to point 
to this , he demanded from the immediate successor of 
Warren Hastings, Sir John Maepherson, in the name of 
His Majesty the Emperor, payment of tnbute by the 
Company for their possessions in Bengal When he found 
the British authontics firm on this point, he had the good 
sense to retire from the position he had taken up, and-:^ 
friendly relations ucro not disturbed Indeed, it is re- 
corded that tho good temper and judgement he showed 
in offering explanations u on the adimration of the British, 
and had the effect of piactically strengthemng tho alhancc. 

Not very far fiom Delhi to tho south there stands pic- 
turesquely situated on tho high banks of the Jumna, a city 
wluch has very sacred associations for all Hindus, Mathura 
bj’’ name Neat it is another place almost as much revered 
by them as their most holy city of Benares this is Bnnda- 
ban, wluch, uitli its countless shrines, some of the more 
ancient in red sandstone, and of simpler if grander archi- 
tecture than tho magnificent modem constmctions m white 
marble, still exercises a fascmation over tho mmds and 
imaginations of all devout Hindus, mainly owing to its 
association in then minds with the hfe history of their 
popular, if somewhat legendary divinity, Krishna To 
Mathura Scindia, feeling his position secure, now retreated 
it was always a favourite place of letirement for him, when- 
ever he had plans to mature He realized that theie weroi 
many rocks ahead and that ho would have to steer very) 
carefully if lus recently constiucted ship of State were noij 
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to suffer shipwreck altogether Clouds, indeed, were already 
Jgathenng, and a storm was eventually to burst winch, 
though it did not cast that ship entirely on the rooks to bo 
broken up, w'as to temporarily cause it to run hard and fast 
aground He knew that the Mogul emperor, though he 
owed a good deal to lum for his considerate tieatment, was 
quite ready to lend a favourable ear to any intngues against 
him fomented by his many enemies among the emperor’s 
Muhammadan entourage He w'as destined also to make 
enemies of many of the brave and chivalrous Rajput clans 
iMeditatmg on all this, it occurred to him that he might take 
a lesson from the Enghsh He had seen sometlimg of 
their methods, and what an important place commerce 
held m their pohcy he had also noted the advantage to 
be derived from the possession of a w'eU-disciphned standmg 
army as against the feudal system on which he had hitherto 
had to depend He had himself had eicpenence of the 
perfection of disciphne to which even Indian troops could 
be brought under a proper system of training under skilled 
European officers, and he determined to take a leaf out of 
the Enghsh book, just as the Enghsh had taken one out of 
the Erench book Above all, he reahzed the importance of 
the choice of fit agents to help him carry out his plans He 
had indeed always reahzed this, he would not have been 
the statesman and ruler of men that he had already proved 
himself to be, had he not done so He had the power,' 
given only to a few, and to those few only because of then 
commandmg gemus and personahty, of attracting tlie| 
ablest men to his service, and of retaining their loyalty and, 
indeed, ivinning their affection , and one reason for this 
-was largely the fact that having once chosen lus man, he 
trusted him implicitly The first thing he did, therefore, 
on emerging from his retirement, vas to look out for such a 
suitable agent He u as fortunate in finding m the celebrated 
Erenchman, AeJBoigne, one such ready to his hand Scindia 
had already noted de Boigne as fai back as 1783 He was 
at the time travelling in India and vas the bearer of letters 
of introduction to some of the chiefs of Rajputana from 
Warren Hastings He had been endeavounng to get 
service in the Jaipur Slate When he came undei the ken 
of Scindia, lie uas helping a Jat prince to concert plans 
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for raising the siege of a fort that Scindia was besieging. 
Scindia at once saw the merit of the plan suggested by 
de Boigne. He complained to Warren Hastings of the 
action of the iPrenchman Wan’en Hastings thereupon 
invited the man to visit lum at Calcutta, as he wished to 
have a talk ivith lum The issue of this conversation was 
that de Boigne returned to the north and took service ivith 
Scindia himself De Boigne was altogether a remarkable 
man and Scindia never had reason to regret lus choice 
One of the first cares of an admimstrator is the all-impor- 
tant question of finance, and Scmdia had to devise means 
for raising sufficient revenue to carry on his admimstration 
These measures were destined to bimg him into collision 
vuth the Rajput clans In furtherance of his scheme fori 
carrying on a successful commercial enterpnse, he foundj 
it necessary to keep open com m umcation s between hist 
southern prmcipahty In and Dellu A fort stood 

in the way of the full accomphshment of his plans it, 
belonged to a clan of Chauha n Raiputs. as the most blue- ^ 
blooded of this historic” race are styled, the head of which 
claimed to be the B[mdupat or sovereign lord of the Hmdus • > 
it was a claim based upon his hneal descent from the 
famous Hindu monarch, Fiitluraj. Scmdia succeeded in his^ 
enterprise, and obtamed possession of the fort, but his 
action did not tend to concihate the Rajputs. One incident 
that occurred durmg the progress of the operations speaks 
highly for the chivalry of tins noble race Scindia’s wife 
was journeying at the time from Puna to Mathura she 
was accompamed by the wives and children of many of his 
officers It was feared that the Rajputs might surprise 
and cut up the escort Scindia thereupon wrote to the 
Diwan of the Bhopal State, and at his intercession the 
Rajput chieftain, Sher Singh, who had taken up the cause 
of his clansman, secured for the travellers an unmolested 
and honourable passage tlirough the territory of Scmdia’s 
opponent Scindia acknowlet^ed the courtesy in a hand- 
some letter Fmancial necessities soon compelled him to 
take steps which raised all the great Rajput houses against 
him In the course of his examination into the titles of 
the great Jaghirdars, he found many that could not be 
proved, and he proceeded to resume all such A formidable 
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combination was formed against him, headed by the chiefs of 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Udaipur Other hostile combmations 
soon followed Among the agents whom Scindia had been 
compelled to employ were certain Muhammadans on whom 
he soonfound he co^dnotrely It is recorded that Scindia’s 
accession to his father’s prmcipahty had not been altogether 
pleasing to some of the older adheients of the family, 
owing to the bar sinister that crossed his escutcheon and 
they had sliowm their displeasure in such a ivay that Scindia 
had to look elsewhere for agents than to the men of his 
own State Among these ivas a Muhammadan, Ismail Beg 
by name This man took the opportumty of an engage- 
ment with the alhed Rajputs, of deserting with all his great 
force of horsemen and footmen and his pow'erful artillery, 
to the enemy, with the result that after three days’ hard 
fightmg, Scindia had to retire before the victorious Rajputs 
to his owTi fortress of Gwahor, accompanied by his faithful 
IVench henchman He managed to retire, however, in 
good order He is said to have sent off an express to Puna 
to ask the Peshwa for reinforcements ‘for the common cause 
of Maharashtra ’ But the Peshw'a was not too eager to 
assist the cause of a man who w'as aimmg, he W'ell knew , 
not only at political, but also at commeicial supremacy 
Indeed, the rock on which the unity of the Mahratta 
confederacy was to spht was the mutual jealousy created 
by their commercial rivalry 

A new enemy now appeared at Delhi itself in the person 
of that son of the former Pathan premier of Dellu, Gliulam 
ICadir by name, whom, it has been already related, the 
Malirattas caught hold of when in pursmt of his father, 
and maltreated He had nursed his revenge, but soon had 
the opportumty of satiating it to the full, not on the Mali- 
rattas, but on the person of their pensioner, the Mogul 
emperor Tlus man succeeded in obtaimng a commanding 
position at Delhi for a time, and the IMahratta garrison left 
by Scindia had to letire The emperoi had been plajjung 
fast and loose ivith Scindia ho had been intngmng both 
in secret and openly, and Scindia determined to leave him 
severely alone and let him learn a lesson and very badly 
was the emperor destined to faro at the hands of his new' 
so-called friends, the Muhammadan nobles, Ismail Beg, and 
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Ghulnm Kndir, ho had for the tune joined hands together, 
eaeh in pursuit of his o^vn ends They had made up their 
minds that the emperoi had much ticasure concealed in the 
palace, and ivhcn fan means failed them they had lecourse 
to the foulest The man Ghulam ICadii was the principal 
agent in the inhuman treatment accorded the emperor 
lie had inteiceptcd a letter ■which the cmpeior had UTitten 
to Scindia to implore his aid, and made it the lever foi ficsh 
cruelties His brutality culminated in his having the 
eyes of the cmpcroi cut out the knives of Ins Pathans 
But Nemesis soon anived His old companion, Ismail Beg, 
liad deseiled a cause so discreditable, and had again joined 
hands wnth Scmdia’s faithful commander, the quondam 
water-carrier, Rana Khan They drove Ghulam Kadir 
out of Delhi and pursued him closely some peasants gave 
him up, and he was sent under escoit to Scindia, who had 
begun to re-establish his ascendancy and had recovered 
Agra and w as again in Ins old ictrcat at Mathura On the 
way lie fell out with his escort, who meted out to him still 
w orsc treatment than he had accorded the emperoi . They 
put out Ins eyes, mutilated him, and finally hanged him 
on a tree by the wayside Scindia had the mangled tiunk 
sent to the* sightless old emperor at Delhi, ‘ surely,’ says 
the histonan, ‘ the most ghostly offering that was ever 
presented in that beautiful audience-chamber of the Moguls, 
the Diw an-i-Kliass, or hall of private audience’ The 
emperor is recorded to have endured his suffenngs with 
that dignity and foititude that became his exalted position 
He w as a bit of a poet and philosophci and ho gave vent 
to lus feelings in tins plaintive ode 

I SCO none but Thee, 0 Most High ' to have jiity on mo. 
Yet pcradventuie, Timur Shah, my kinsman, may come 
to my aid 

And Madboji Scindia, who is ns a son to me, will avenge 
my cause 

Asaf-ad-Daulah also ' and the chiefs of the English, they 
too may come to my rehef 

Shame w'eio it if piinces and nobles gathered not together, 
To the end that they might bring mo help. 

V Scmdia’sfiret caic on being restored to his own again w’as 
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the reorganization of bis army De„Boigne, having seen 
his master safely through Ins darkest hour, had obtained 
his permission to leave his service for a time and had since 
been workmg at his oivn indigo concern near Lucknow 
Scmdia, anaaous to have, his services again, now offered 
him the appointment of Oen eial finmTnn.ndn,nt De Boigne 
accepted , his first duty was to quell a mutiny of the troops, 
which he succeeded in effecting by the exercise of judicious 
tact Scmdia had just leorgamzed his army when he found; 
himself confronting a hostde combination of Rajputs and 
Moguls. He succeeded m preventing a junction of the 
forces, and with the help of the strategy of de J3oigne and 
another distinguished il^enchman, Penpn,“he"beat them 
in detail, but not till after a gallant struggle on the part 
of the Rajputs It is interesting to note that the Rajputj 
chieftain of Jodhpur made an attempt to win de Boignel 
over to the Rajput alliance He offered him as a bribe 
the town of Ajmir and the surrounding country but hej 
did not know Ins man he mistook him for a mere 
mihtary adventurer De Boigne’s gnm reply to the offen 
was ‘ that Scmdia had already bestowed upon him not onlyj 
Ajmir.but all the territories of Jaipur and Jodhpur’ ■Ulienfi 
the Rajput chiefs finally submitted, the great fortiess of 
Taragarh . which overlooks Ajmir, surrendered to Scmdia 
To maintain his supreme position Scmdia augmented lus 
army, and especially the legion which he had placed under 
the command of de Boigne he assigned a large tract of 
country extendmg southwards from Delhi to Mathura for 
its support A mihtary histonan has given a remarkable 
testimony to the character of this gallant Frenchman ‘ It 
IS not the least of the-advantages ansmg fiom de Boigne’s 
merit that in his mihtary capacity he should have softened,' 
by means of an admirable perseverance, the ferocious and 
almost savage character of the Mahrattas He submitted 
to the disciplme and to the civilizatiou of European armies 
soldiers who, tiU then, had been regarded as barbarians,^ 
and to such an extent did he succeed that the rapacious/ 
license which had^formerly been common among them camel 
at last to be looked upon as infamous, even by the meancsij^ 
soldier ’ De Boigne was something more than a militaryi 
genius m the administration of the teintory which Scindial 
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had assigned for the upkeep of his legion, he showed that' 
he possessed the very Inghest quahties of the civil adminis- 
tiator The same writei ho wrote of his mihtary capacity, 
MT-ote thus of his admimstrative ability ‘ It was de Boignie 
who made it possible for Scindia to rule in Hindustan at 
the same time that he was controlhng the councils of Puna*. 
It was de Boigne who introduced into the Noith-Wesi; 
Provmces the germs of that civil admimstration which the 
English have since successfully developed ’ 

Scmdia’s attention uas now again attracted to Puna. 
He had certam reasons for being somewhat uneasy at a 
recent change in the political situation winch had been 
created m India by the alhance formed between the Peshwa, 
at the mstance of his slirewd Brahman mmistei, Nana 
Earnavis, and the British, for the ostensible purpose of 
paiticipatmg in the campaign uluch Lord Cornwallis had 
set on foot against Tipu, Sultan of Mysore Scindia, it 
IS recorded, had offered his own services to Lord Cornwalhs, 
only stipulating that he might be allowed two battahons 
of Biitish soldiers to serve as his bodyguard but to his 
chagrin his offer had been refused When he heard of the 
new turn of events, therefore, he determmed that Ins pre- 
sence was necessary at Puna He also had a further object 
he wanted to see foi himself w'hat TakujiJSolkar was about 
at Indore. Ho travelled to Puna by way of Malwa and 
his suspicions w’ere aroused when he found the Indore chief 
engaged m forming an army on the model of has owm The 
famous queen-regent, Alialya Bar, w^as now growing old 
Scindia had an opportumty of seemg the gieat work she 
had aclueved she had been a most vigorous ruler, and the 
period of her rule, and that winch foUow'ed for some yearn 
after, wlule the effect of her lule still remained, w'as knowm 
as ‘ The golden age of Malwa ’ A female contemporary 
of Ahalya Bai has thus described her ‘ Alialya Bar is not 
beautiful, but the hght of Heaven is upon her face ’ Scmdia 
had not been long absent from his dommions when Ins 
suspicions of the attitude of the Holkar chief were justified 
He made a determmed effort in combmation with Scindia’s 
old enemy, Ismail Beg, to dispute w^th Scindia the suprem- 
acy of Bindustan His designs w eie only finally hrustiated 
by the efforts of de Bo igne and Perro n, backed up by his 
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/great Mahratta general, LaksvaJDada As long as Scindia 
lived, no fuithor attempt was made to dispute Ins authority 
in Hindustan. His authority was recognized as extendmg 
from the boundaries of the Punjab to the frontiers of Rohil- 
khand, and from the nver Jumna to the banks of the 
Nerbudda But the Deccan was still closed agamst him, 
and so long as this was the case, he could not feel his position 
secure and in his desire to attam a position of supremacy^ 
in the Deccan may be seen the secret of his offer to Lordi 
Cornwallis to take part in the campaign against Tipu, and* 
of his visit to Puna, where he hoped to obtain a position 
of ascendancy over the youthful Peshwa The wily and 
astute Nana Famavis saw through all this, for Scindia was 
a man of transparent honesty, and he was no match for the 
man who has been styled the Mahratta Macbiavelh. From 
the day, therefore, that Scindia set foot in Puna those 
secret intngues commenced that thwarted his plans, and 
doubtless were not mthout their influence in bringing 
about his premature death, for he never left Puna ahve 
he arrived there in the month of June, 1792, and in February, 
1794, he died suddenly, and under somewhat suspicious 
circumstances But without actually chargmg the Nana 
with luring assassins to bnng about his death, the British 
historian contents himself with saymg ‘ The death of 
Madhoji was an event of great political importance, as 
he was immical to the overgrown ascendancy of the Brah- 
mans ’ 

^ It has been said by a vTiter that the true index to the 
character of tins great Mahratta chieftain was a charac- 
[teristic which he had inherited from Ins ancestors, content - 
ment with the substance of no we r.and a contempt^r th e 
trannings of ijita £e So~long as the real pon er wasliis lie 
^s infling to forgo the title This charactenstic, indeed, 
he sliarcd ivith others of his race And yet another charac- 
teristic he possessed which is common to many a great 
man, and not alone to those of Oriental origm. This was 
a love of theatrical display These two characteristics 
received perhaps then Desf illustration on the occasion of 
the two Darbais which the Peshna gave in his honour soon 
after his amval m Puna The account v hich his biographer 
has given of what happened at these is amusing and intei- 
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esting The scene on the first day showed Scmdia in his 
characteristic attitude of assumed humihty the scene on 
the second day showed him as impressmg the minds of the 
multitude with his real power Simphcity, it has been said, 
was the order of the day at the first Darbar, magmficence 
the key-note of the second Darbar The scene at the first 
Darbar has been thus descnbed — ‘ The virtual sovereign 
1 uler of Hmdustan, victonous in war or diplomacy over aU op - 
ponents, lord of vast provmces and of unconquered legions, 
he approached the State enclosure on foot, leavmg his 
elephant and Ins bodyguard of grenadiers under European 
officers at the confines of his own camp On entering the 

Darbar tent he took Ins station below all the officials present. 
When the Peshwa appeared, Scindia made his obeisance uuth 
the rest, and dec linin g the invitation to be seated, produced 
a bundle, out of which he unwrapped a pair of new shppers 
“ This,” he was heard to murmur, “ was my father’s occu- 
pation and it must also be mine ” Then leverently re- 
moving the slippers winch the young chief had been wearing, 
he wrapped them in the cloth from which he had taken 
the new pair, and having laid them before the Peshwa, 
permitted lumself to accept the reiteiated invitation to be 
seated, still carrying thePeshu a’s old shoes under his aim ’ 
On the occasion of the second Darbar, ‘he formally invested 
the Peshwa with the office of the Vicegerent of the Empire, 
and with its symbohcal insigma, exhibitmg at the same 
time the patents from the emperor, one of winch made 
the office of deputy hereditary m his family, and the other 
forbade the slaughter of horned cattle ’ But apart from 
these characteristics, Madho]! possessed others which, as 
his biographer has well said, cause Inm to stand on a pedestal 
high above all other Asiatic pubhc men of his time The 
fact that he was served uuth fidehty and affection by his 
subordinates, and that he was admired for his many ex- 
cellent quahties of head and heart by so many men oi 
diverse races and opmions, Enghshmen, Erenchmen, Mahj 
rattas, and Muhammadans, pomts to a umversal recogmtion 
of this supenority Not only did this superiority shorn 
itself in his capacity for rule, but in his high moral character ^ 
It has been said of a modern Indian Ruler ‘He is pre- 
ennnently a man to be trusted.’ The same may be said 
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of Madhoji, and no greater praise can a man \nsli for This 
sketch may well conclude mth this eulogy of his biographer 
‘ Ahke by what he did, and what he refrained from doing/ 
by his conquests m war, and by his admimstration m peace) 
Madhava Rao Scindia proved himself a \nse and useful 
ruler, and he was both a precursor and a factor m thel 
estabhshment of a rule stronger and more beneficent than! 
his own ’ 


CHAPTER VI 


THE STEUGGLE WITH THE HIUHAJMIilADAN 
POWERS OP THE SOUTH 

Haidar Alt, 1717-1782, and Tepu Sultan, 1763-1799 

In Ids Bnef Htsiory of the Indian Peoples, Sir W W.' 
Hunter has said ‘ Authentic lustoiy in southern India; 
begins mth the Hindu langdom of Vijayanagar, or Har-' 
singha, from 1118 to 1665 A D. The capital can still bd 
traced uitlun the Madras district of Bellary, on the iiglit’ 
bank of the Tunga-bhadra liver — ^vast rmns of temples,] 
fortifications, tanks and bndges haunted by hyenas and' 
snakes For at least three centuries, Vijayanagai ruled' 
over the southern part of the Indian pemnsula. Its Hindu' 
Rajas waged var and made peace on equal terms with] 
the Muhammadan States of the Deccan These States, 
however, eventually combined against it, and, aided by a* 
lebelhon within Vijayanagar itself, overthrew it at Tahkot 
111 1565 The battle of Tahkot marks the final downfall, 
of Vijayanagar as a great Hindu kingdom But its local 
Hindu chiefs or Nayaks kept hold of their respective fiefs.' 
From these Nayaks arc descended the w'eU-knowm Palegars 
of the Madras Presidency and the Maharajas of Mysore ’ 
Some of these southern Hindu clueftains, how ever, w’ere not 
indigenous to the country where they had established them- 
selves, and w ere practically foieigners Such was the case 
■with the founders of the dynasty, knowm as the Woodiars, 
or pnnces, the ancestors of the Maharajas of Mysore 
They had onginally come south fiom Katluaw'ar on the 
west of India, and having conqueied some of the smaUei 
Sifeates, gradually, as the Vijayanagar dynasty became 
weaker and weaker, absorbed them, and estabhshing their 
head quarters at Senngapatam, practically founded the 
kingdom of Mysore The whole of their temtones did 

OSVTELL n 1, 
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not comprise more than half of the present Mysore State 
The most able of these early Mysore rulers was dukka 
Ra], who appears to have been a brave soldier and a good 
admimstrator He had been recogmzed by the Emperor 
Amangab, and had received from him the title of Jagat 
Diwan and an ivory throne He died in 1704: his successors 
proved incompetent, and all power gradually passed into 
the hands of their mimsters a parallel to this may be seen 
in the history of the Mahrattas After the year 1733^ 
when the direct descent failed, all power passed into the 
hands of the commanders-in-cluef, who elected the chiefs 
more or less at their will Practically, therefore, the 
destimes of the State v'ere controlled by the army and! 
it was under this condition of affairs that Haidar Ah -wsxd 
able to nse to prominence 

Haidar Ah was the son of a man who had availed lum- 
self of the opportumties that the times presented to a man 
fond of adventure and enterpnse to raiso_ lumself from 
the position of a pnvate soldier to that of commander of 
a""ba5id”^ mcrcenanes e^n^loyed._ b^ the Miifiammadan 
goverfibf bfardistrict &io^ as Sira His early experiences 
-were bitter enough and calctilated to leave a lasting im- 
pression on his character The son of the man in whose 
service his father had been, having first extorted from 
his family by methods of torture all they possessed, cast 
them adnft to seek a refuge elsewhere The family took 
up their residence at Bangalore and Haidar Ah and his 
brother entered the service of the Mysore Raja’s miraster 
Haidar Ah lumself very soon attracted attention as agallantj 
and daring soldier, and as a keen sportsman, full of dash , 
and energy The times were such as were well calculated! 
to bnng any man possessmg such quahties rapidly to 
the front The Mysorean troops, in winch Haidar Ali soon 
held an important command, were engaged in the w'ars 
that arose in connexion with the disputed successions 
among the reigmng famihes, both at Haidarabad and at 
Arcot, and that followed on the death of the able and 
pow’erful Nizam-ul-Mulk of Haidarabad, in 1748 Having 
for some time taken the side of the princes whose cause 
had been espoused by the Enghsh, the Mysore minister 
went over to the Erench party Tlus brought Haidar Ah 
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for the first time into colhsion witli the Enghsh • Ins first 
encounter did not give lum a very lugh opinion of their 
strategy, as ho succeeded m captming a convoj^ an^several 
guns^ Tlus early success of his doubtless influenced" his 
later pohcj”, uhen lie himself as luler of Mysore took up 
an attitude of hostihty against the Enghsh Having 
a more oi less independent command, Haidar Ah ivas not 
slow to avail lumself of his position to increase lus omi 
influence Ho rapidly increased the number of the tioops 
under Ins command, a matter of no great difficulty at a 
penod vhen, as Sii Alfred Lyall has shown, a man had 
only to prove luniseK a famous and foitunate leader to 
attract to lus standard anj*^ number of the meicenary bands 
thatwerelooscaboutthocountry In order to gain also that 
wealth that was essential to the progress of lus schemes 
of aggrandizement he took into lus service an astute Mah- 
ratta Brahman, one lUiande R ao by name, vho became 
lus confidential advisor and accountant. His appointment 
as ^jvemoi of Dindigul gave lum an excellent opportumtj’ 
to add to lus nealth . and he succeeded in accumulating 
a considerable amount by plundering the petty chiefs in the 
neighbourhood He seems to have been ever an admiiei 
of Hie Frenoh , and he employed several Ereneh artafieei s 
in the ard^na l which he estabhshed at Dind igul 

The difficulties vluch the Mysore State soon experienced 
from the aggression of its stiongei neighbours proved 
Haidar Ah’s greatest opportumty, and out of these diffi- 
culties ho emeiged practically master of affairs, but not 
till he had experienced a cnsis that nearly put an end to 
his careei for evei, and winch was brought about by the 
double-deahng of lus secretary, the vily Mahratta Brah- 
man, lOiando Rao The Nizam of Haidarabad had heavy 
arrears of tribute to collect from Mysore he was the fiist 
to arrive vith lus Erench ally, the famous M de Bussy 
and ho only departed again after the temples had been 
despoiled and the palace ransacked for the Grown jevels 
to pay lus demands He had been only just bought off 
when a fai more formidable enemy appeared in the person 
of Balaji Baji Rao . thfiJSIahratta_Peshwa He also de- 
manded a heavy_ cont ribution and lus demand was met 
by the assignment of certain districts as security for future 
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payment As, owing to the advice of Haidar Ali, who had 
been hastily summoned to the palace, the revenue of these 
distncts was not paid to them, the Mahrattas returned 
and annexed them Haidar Ah in this emergency was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Mysore army, and 
succeeded in secunng the restitution of the distncts by 
the Mahrattas, the omy condition the Mahrattas attached 
to the agreement he made with them being the payment 
of a large aum-of-money Half this amount was raised 
by a forced contnbution the Mahratta bankers accepted 
Haidar’s personal secunty for the other half Tlie Mysore 
government entrusted to him the collection of the revenues 
of the distncts, and on his return to the capital, after the 
Mahrattas had withdrawn from Mysore temtory, he was 
invested by the grateful Raja with the title of ^atfilLHaidar 
Bahadur in place of his older title, which was simply Haidar 
Nayak Tins still further increased his importance, and 
with the new powers given him of collecting revenue he 
w'as on the way to becoming the first man in the ^tiite 
It was at this penod of his career that intngues began to 
be set on foot in the palace The old saying, ‘ Cherchez 
la femme,’ is as true in the East as it is in the West The 
Ram had long looked with resentment at the ascendancy 
which the M yanra mimate r had succeeded in gaming over 
the young Raja, and she obtained Haidar_Ah!sjassistance 
to get him removed from power. flaidwr^Ah accomphshed 
this ^vlth the assistance of his secretary The resmt was 
not altogether what the Ram had expected she had only 
exchanged one master for another, and that other soon 
proved lumself a hard taskmaster and the young Raja 
was kept by him in a state of subserviency and thral- 
dom far more severe than before This changed the 
attitude of the Ram towards Haidar and she won over 
to her side his secretary and man of affairs, Khande Rao 
The Mahrattas were taken into counsel by these t^vro 
and Haidar .Ah only just escaped capture by nding for lus 
hfe to Bp.ngnlnrft. It w'as a famous nde, mnety-eight miles 
in twenty hours, but Haidar had lost all his trea sure, and 
artdlery and his trojjps were on the point pf affiliation 
at the hands of the.lMa hra ttas when they were suddenly 
recalled to Puna , where news had reached the Peslnva of 
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the disastrous battle of Pampa t. HaidaiiAh and_3Di ande 
Rao met in the open field, -with the result that victory 
lay with the latter . Haidar Ah now had recourse to some 
of those stratagems for which his name is famous * by 
one he obtamed from ^eJUEj^ore jnimster, who stdl held 
nominal rank, the»command olaJjody -of- troops, and the 
title of nnmTnaTidpiT.in -nlwftf, by another he brought about 
Khande ^H ap’s flight &om the field to the capij^, and 
TTT^nlhing with one of his rapid movements on that place 
he easily defeated the Ra sa’s forc es, with the result that 
they promptly acknowledged his authority He agam got 
control of affairs, and soon turned his attention to increasing 
his influence by further conquests His treatment of his 
quondam secretary, who had behaved so treacherously, 
was, if ruthless, marked by a certain amount of humour. 
The story goes that the la^es of the palace mterceded for 
the jMahratta Brahman and that Haidar Ali promised that 
he would chensh him as a tota, or parrot this promise 
he hterally kept by keepmg the unfortunate man m an iron 
cage, andfeeding him onnce and nulk to theend of his days 
Haidar Ah was now rapidly becoming the arbiter of the 
fortunes of Mysore, and rmer of the State. Its hnuts were 
too narrow for his ambition and he now entered on that 
career of conquest which was to result in its enlargement 
far beyond the ancient confines Especially he now began 
to dream of an empire that should be bounded only by 
the sea on three of its sides at least, east, and west, and 
south, while to the north he doubtless looked forward to, 
absorlnng the temtories of the Nizam , and thus reaching 
the confines of the Mahratta domimons He reahzed the' 
obstacles that lay in his path, and he knew that before! 
he could achieve the dominion he craved, he would have to' 
dnve back mto the sea from which they had come the’ 
island invaders. Meanwhile the conquest and incorpora-' 
tion withm the domimons of the Mysore State of the 
temtones of his nearer neighbours was his first concern . 
and he set about that with his charactenstic energy 
and thoroughness, not to mention unscrupul ousness and 
ruthlessness and those whom he thus conquered 
were destined to reahze the full meaning of the motto 
which he had made his own, *Vae victis’. Ti^at he 
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could not gam by f orcg, be gamed by stratagem * and the 
old fable of ‘King Storik and the Fro gs’ was more than 
once lUustrateJ^n^Tus methods of territonal aggrandize- 
ment, as it was m those of the great Sikh klaharaja, 
Ranjit Singh He first gave lus support to a pretender to 
the throne of J EIai darabad and received from him the 
Nawabship-of-Sira, which he had helped to recover from 
we Mahrattas, and a title which the pretender had no 
authority to bestow, but which Haidar Ah was glad to 
get because of the increased consequence it gave him, that 
of Haidar Ali Khan Bahadur Haidar Ah first turned lus 
att^tion to extending the borders of the kingdom to the 
north-west and the south-west, before attemptmg any 
aggression on the Bntish possessions, which lay chiefly to 
the east and south-east of Mysore His first most im- 
portant conquest was that of fie dnur , ‘ The town of bam- 
boos ’ The ruhng family had been m possession for more 
than two hundred years , the founders of the family were 
two brothers who had received the grant as a fief from the 
Raja of Vijayanagar a short time only before that kingdom 
was broken up and they held a position regarded as of 
even greater importance than the rulers of Mysore Its 
acqmsition therefore by Haidar Ah added immensely to 
lus prestige and it ptoved the foundation of his future 
fortunes the wealth alone that he thus acquired has 
been reckoned at twelve milhons sterhng He owed it to 
the treachery of a fallen oflScial that he so easily gained 
possession of tins important fortress While his army uas 
making a feint attack, Haidar passed through the outu orks 
by a secret path that he had been made av are of by this 
man His next conquest v as perhaps stdl more important 
as it gave him that seaboard which he was so anxious 
to have this was tbn enuguest of Malabar , which he 
claimed on the ground that it was a principality-ofJBedaur 
Sir W W Hunter has stated that the three most ancient 
kingdoms of southern India, according to tradition, uero 
known as Chera, Chola, and Pandya each of which could 
be traced back by pious genealogists for many centuries, 
and one for over two thousand years The Chera dynasty 
alone could count fifty kings in umnterrupted succession 
Malabar, tradition had it, had at one time been ruled by 
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a Aaceroy of the kings of the Chera dynasty, who, ha^ang 
become a Muhammadan, and haimg resolved to go on 
pilgi image to Mecca, divided up his principahty before his 
departure between four of his pnncipal cluefs One of 
these was styled Zamonn , to him he bequeathed lus sw'ord, ' 
and as much land as the cronmg of a cock could be heard 
over , this land became known as Cahcut, famous at a later 
date as the scene of the lustonc inter%uev between the 
Portuguese explorer, Vasco da Gama, and the then Zamonn, 
vliich has been immortahzed in the ‘Lusiad ’ of the Portu- 
guese poet, Camoens The population of Malabar are known 
as Nairs they offered a strenuous resistance, and it required 
practically two campaigns before Haidar could finally 
subdue the country. Haidai’s special objective had been 
Cahcut the Zamonn, when he saw the treatment meted 
out by Haidar to lus mimster, shut himself up m lus palace, 
set fire to it and penshed in the flames Haidar, ^\ho 
never did tlungs by halves, put all lus pnsoners to death, 
and proceeded to deport the inliabitants wholesale to the 
plains of Mysore, where many thousands penshed from 
starvation and misery 

Haidar Ah now felt himself strong enough to stand 
forth openly as the ruler of Mysore, and on the death of 
the Raia in 17 66. he did so He aonfiscated tiie estates 
of the Raja’s nommal successor, plundered-lus— palace, 
and ^ssumed—direct. controL„o£ affairs He allowed the 
JJjija for lus own purposes to retain the shadow of a name 
TIus usurpation of the kingdom at once brought doum the 
Mahrattas upon him They formed a coahtion against 
lum mth the Nizam, and advanced against Mysore He 
tned all possible means to stay their progress, even to the 
extent of breaking doMTi the embankments of the great 
leservoirs, which are one of the features of IMysore land- 
scape, and so allowing all the main sources of water supply 
to be run off He poisoned the wells, drove away the 
peasantrj’-, and laid waste the whole countryside But it 
vas of no avail, and as he had done once before, so now 
again he had to buy them off The Mahrattas were alw ays 
Haidar’s cluef eneimes, and he was destined to lose much 
of lus treasure, and a goodly portion of his territory to 
them. Only towaids the end of lus career did they leave 
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him alone, •when their attention w'as diverted from lum to 
a still more fornudable foe, irhose progress was a stiU 
greater menace to their ascendancy than was that of 
Haidar, and at one time they even joined in a coahtion 
with Haidar against the Enghsh Notwithstanding this 
reverse, Haidar Ah now felt himself strong enough to try 
a throw with the Enghsh Sir Alfred LyaU has descnbed 
the position of affairs at the time that Haidar Ah came to 
this decision ‘ A formal grant had. lecently been made 
by the Mogul emperor to the Enghsh of the distncts north ‘ 
of Madras, known as the Five Sirkars, out of winch the 
Enghsh had driven Bussy’s garrisons in 1769, and which 
had been in Enghsh occupafaon ever since The Nizam 
claimed suzerainty over these districts, and as he had never 
formally ceded them, he not unreasonably took offence at 
the transaction How'ever, being in straits for money, and 
in fear of Haidar Ah, the Nizam was soon pacified by a 
Treaty under which the Madras Government pledged them- 
selves, rather vaguely, to support lum in case of war 
They also entered into a fnendly arrangement with a 
marauding Mahratta chief, who had hired out 10,000 horse- 
men to the Nizam Scarcely had the Treaty been signed, 
when Haidar Ah poured a large force into the Haidarabad 
territory, whereupon the Nizam, acting upon the agreement, 
at once demanded and obtained from Madras a contingent 
of troops Meanwlule, the Mahratta chief plundered the 
Mysore distncts on Ins own account until Haidar Ah bought 
lum off, when he departed home with his booty to evade 
the Nizam’s claim for a share in it The Nwam next 
marched, attended by -tha-Madras^x ontinge nt. toward 
Mysore, but instead of fighting he came to a private under- 
standing with Haidai Ah, according to which both turned 
upon the Companj’’ Some sharp ifiarmislung followed, in 
which the Nizam w'as so roughly handled by the Enghsh 
that he was glad to make terms separately, and the war 
W'as pressed against Haidar Ah alone, w'ho proved lumself 
an antagomst much more adroit and active than the ordinary 
Indian princes of w'hom the .Company had mihtary ex- 
perience ’ 

The first war between the English and Haidar Ah lasted 
from 1^7 to 1769. It w'as badly managed by the Madras 
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Govcinincnl-, and if. as Su Alficd Lyall has slated, the 
commanding officer A\as hampered liy field deputies to 
superintend his movements, it is not surpnsing that Haidar 
All vas able to gam many successes in tho course of it, 
and evontuallj’ managed to bring it to a close by practically 
diet atmg Ins oum terms from his camp at St Thomas Mount, 
intlun five miles only of Idadras, having in the interval 
succeeded in overninning the countiyvith his ubiquitous 
cavalry Tins first campaign had more than one phase 
in tho first of these Haidar Ah found Ins match in that 
famous British officer, QDlqnel Joseph Smith It is recorded 
that Smith’s name became ono to conjure intli, almost as 
much so ns the name of Clive had been, and an anecdote is 
told that serves to illustrate this • Dunng one engagement 
wth the troops of Haidar Ah, a British officer, finding 
himself hard pressed, gave tho order to Ins men to call out 
tho name of Snuth Tho ruse M-as successful, and tho v' 
Mysore trooiis, imagining that tho colonel was coming up 
m support ceased for a fcime pressing tho attack, and thus 
enabled the officer to st lengthen lus position sufficiently 
to ward off tho next attack During tins first phase Colonel 
Smith uas victorious in eveiy engagement, and Haidar 
All on one occasion barely escaped inth his life, his horse 
being shot under him. Ho was continually pressed, and 
the British forces carried tho uar into his own country. 
Haidar Ah at last, fearing for Bangalore, made ovcitures 
for peace, offering to cede tomtoiy and to pay a considerable 
sum of raonej" These oveituies of his were rejected by 
the Madias Government Meanulnlo, Colonel Smith had 
been superseded in lus command, as tho IMadras Govern- 
ment, blind to tho real brilliance of his strategy, ucre 
disappointed at Ins having been unable to bring lus active 
and ubiquitous enemy to tho final arbitiamont of a pitched 
battle in tho open field. With the supersession of tho ono 
man who possessed that intuitive piescienco uhioli is ovei 
tho distinguishing mark of the born commandoi, and u Inch, 
as was said of the Great Duke, ‘ enabled him to know u hat 
was happening on the other side of the lull,’ and thus to 
locate at any particular moment an enemy who was here, 
there, and overyuhere, the campaign took a turn that was 
distinctly unfavourable to tho Bntish disaster followed 
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cbsastei, till the Biitisli themselves made oveitmes^foi 
peace The negotiations, however, fell through cmng to 
the Madras Government having honourably refused to 
sacrifice the interests of their ally, the Nawab of Arcot, 
ivhom Haidar Ah hated and despised, though that ally was 
playing fast and loose with them at the time The only 
reply Haidar All vouchsafed to the British envoy who had 
come to negotiate terms of peace was ‘ I am coming to 
the gates of Madras, and I Tml theie listen to the proposi- 
tions the Governor and Council may have to make ’ And 
he kept his woid Sending off the mam body of Ins army 
in a westerly direction he pioceeded by forced marches 
to cover the distance of 130 miles, that separated him from 
Madias This celebrated march took lum three days and 
a half to accomplish, and he eventually arrived vuth a 
compact force of six thousand cavalry, and a few infantry 
A convention was then agreed to by the British, one of the 
terms of which was the r,eatoration_of_a ll nlaces taken by 
eith ei.;3ide_duiiag -the-wnr._and o f all pi isoners. ' A satirie 
Flench wnter has thus written in connexion with this 
convention ‘ By the direction of Haidar a densive canca- 
tme was affixed to the gates of Fort St George, in which 
the Governor and Council were represented as on their 
Imees before Haidar, vlio held one of the Members of 
Council by the nose, drawn m the shape of an elephant’s 
trunk, w'luch pouied forth gmneas and pagodas Colonel 
Smith was shown holding the Treaty in Ins hand, and 
breaking his sword in tw o ’ If this satire served no other 
purpose, it, at any rate, showed the estimation in which 
Haidar Ah held the one British commander who had 
proved his equal in tactics and strategy Sir Alfred Lyall 
has said of the convention ‘ If the begmmng of the war 
was a pohtical blunder, another and w'orse one was made 
in ending it The Treaty described all the contiacting 
parties, of w'hom the prmcipal w’cre the Enghsh,JB[aidai 
Ah, and the Mahiattas, as lecipiocally friqnds_and_alhos 
of each other , pro videdJihaFlli^cli.drnb t become aggressors 
against o ne ano tlier.^o .that- each~incjin:ed_a_Ibose_and 
vaguely-worded obhgation of. assistmg the other- in -the 
event of future hostihties ’ This loose w'ording w'as not 
without its icsults on the future relations betw'een Haidar 
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All and the Enghsh , and its evasion by the British undei 
circumstances that largely absolved them from any mten- 
tional breach of faith, when, m accordance ^nth its pi o vi- 
sions, Haidar called upon them to assist lum at a time when 
he became hard pressed by the Mahrattas, resulted in 
Haidar Ali becoming thenceforward ‘ a vindictive enemy 
watchmg foi an occasion, which he soon found, of gratifying 
his resentment ’ 

After a prolonged struggle with the Slalirattas, out of 
u Inch he emerged ith loss, both of treasure and of territorj’’, 
Haidar Ah proceeded to recoup himself in his usual way 
by fresh conquests, in order that he might strengthen Ins 
position before brmgmg the matter to that final issue 
with the British, which he henceforth ever kept m view, 
and for which he prepared by Stirling up trouble foi them, 
as he well knew how to do, m various parts of India In 
the interval he had had the nominal ruler of Mysore ruth- 
lessly strangled, having suspected him of comphcity with 
the iMahrattas, and he had set up another puppet sovereign 
in his place His fiirst conquest v as Coorg , he had already 
made one attempt to reduce it after his successful captme 
of Bednur A disputed succession now gave him the 
opportunity he v anted, and he gained possession of the 
capital of tins small hill pnncipahty, Merkara, without 
much difficulty E^om the vantage ground he had thus 
secured he soon made himself master of the whole of the 
Malabar coast This, again, uas not ivithout sigmficance 
in its bearing upon his future relations with the Bntish, 
for upon tins coast u as a Ifrench possession, Mahe, a seaport 
over which he claimed protection, and the seizure of which 
by the British at a later period when they were taking 
possession of all the Ifrench settlements m Lidia, impelled 
thereto by the alarm of wai with France, caused him so 
much umbrage that it precipitated that war with the 
British vlueh he had been so long contemplatmg How- 
ever, the time had not yet arrived, and he contmued his 
career of self-aggrandizement In the disputed succession 
at Puna he saw an opportumty not to be neglected, and he 
offered the pretender, Raghoba, lus assistance if he would 
get the tribute payable by Mysore to Puna considerably 
reduced. Tliese negotiations came to nothmg, as Raghoba 
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never succeeded in estabbslung bimself as Pesliwa Duiing 
this interval Haidar ruthlessly suppressed an insurrection 
in Coorg. Another opportunity for adding to his temtones 
now presented itself by the necessity the Palegar, or chief, 
of Bellary, a fortress lying to the north-east of Mysore, 
was under of calling in his assistance against a force sent 
against it by the Nizam, under the command of the cele- 
brated Erenchman, M de LaUy. Haidar Ah surpnsed this 
force, and havmg thus raised the siege, proceeded to take 
over the place for himself To the east of Bellary there 
was a fort which was in the occupation of the famous 
Mahratta partisan leader, Moran Rao , failure of the water 
supply caused Moran Rao’s surrender. Haidar Ah had 
a short way of disposmg of his pohtical pnsoners He sent 
them to a rock-fortress which had an unenviable reputation 
for an unwholesome water supply none of his prisoners 
hved long after being sent there, and Moran Rao was no 
exception A recent imperial edict of the Clunese govern- 
ment, threateiung to send certam offenders against the 
law to ‘ a pestilential frontier of the empire ’, shows that 
modern Oriental despots know how to get rid of obnoxious 
individuals equally well Some of Haidar Ah’s methods, 
of conquest may be illustrated from the stratagem he! 
adopted to get possession of D harwar , it reads almost like' 
an episode in the Trojan wai He first had a fictitious 
letter sent to the commandant of the fort, teUmg him that 
he might expect aid from the Mahrattas, in whose terntory 
the fort lay He then dressed up a body of his troops as 
Mahrattas, and ordered another body to fire upon them 
mth blank cartridges This sham fight went on till the 
gates of the fort were reached The force thought by the 
gamson to be klahrattas were adnutted , once inside, the 
rest was easy, and the fort was Haidai’s. Havmg succeeded ' 
in gaimng the fort of Chitaldnig, against whose chieftam 
he had an old score, through the conmvence of the chief’s 
own Muhammadan contmgent, he earned olf to his capital 
some 20,000 of the inhabitants , among these woie large 
numbers of young boys, whom he tramed to arms. They 
formed the nucleus of a body of compulsory converts from 
Hinduism to Islam. Tipu Sultan afterwards largely 
augmented their numbers. They were styled the chela 
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or disciple battalions, and tlie story goes that the famous 
Danish missionary, Schwartz, when visitmg Senngapatam 
on one occasion, was gravely informed that the boys were 
destitute orphans whom Haidar had kmdly taken under 
his protection Haidar’s last conquest was that of Cuddapa . 
This fort belonged to an Afghan chief, one more illustra- 
tion, out of many, of the state of India at this period of 
its lastory, when soldiers of fortune were busy carving 
out prmcipahties for themselves Haidar nearly lost his 
life from over-confidence in Afghan faith he had taken 
into his service all the Afghans who could obtam 
security for their allegiance ; eighty of the troopers had 
lost their horses and could not find securities Haidar had 
allowed them to retam their weapons. One mght they 
rose, killed their guard, and penetrated to Haidar’s tent 
Hearmg the tumult, he made up a dummy figure andJ 
placed it m his bed, and cutting a hole m the tent jusu 
succeeded m escapmg The men were captured and*, 
merciless treatment was meted out to them. Haidar Ah 
made a matrimomal alhance with the family of the Nawab' 
of Cuddapa and married his sister, who is recorded to have' 
been a very beautiful woman 
Sir Alfred Lyall has well described the state of affairs 
that led to the final tnal of strength between the Enghsh 
and Haidar Ah , he has said * Throughout all this period — . 
that is durmg the last quarter of the eighteenth century | 
the balance of power m India rested upon a kmd of tnan-. 
gular equipoise between tl^ Enghsh, the Mahrattas, andj 
Mysore H two of these powera quarr^ed,"the third became, 
predommant for the time ; if two of them umted, the third 
was in ]eopardy. This is what had happened m 1778, 
when the alarm of war with France drove the Anglo-Indian 
Government into precipitate measures that embroiled us 
first with the Mahrattas and secondly with Mysore, and! 
consequently brought down upon us the combmed hostihtyj 
of both.’ Not the Malirattas and the Mysore ruler alone 
had their gnevances against the Enghsh at this time, but 
the Nizam also had ms ; a formidable combination was 
soon formed at the mstance of the Puna Darbar, and a 
triple alhance effected with the express object of the 
expulsion of the Enghsh from southern India As already 
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stated, Haidar had his special grievance in the seizure by 
the Enghsh of the Erench seaport of Mah^ Haidar All 
had Ins own special leasons for keeping this port open 
apart from the value he attached to a seaboard under Ins 
OUT! control, Haidar Ah was particularly desirous that this 
particular port which, though it belonged to his friends, 
the Erench, he claimed to lie ivithm his junsdiction as 
the suzerain of these parts, should not be interfered vutli , 
it was his chief means of commumcation -with England’s 
enemies in the west, through the portals of which he was 
in the habit of receiving leinforcements and mihtary stores 
Sir Alfred Lyall has said, ‘ Haidar Ah had long perceived' 
that the weakness of India and the strength of England 
lay in the defenceless condition of the Indian seaboard 
He had himseU made strenuous exertions to organize a naval 
armament ’ When, therefore, the Enghsh took Mali6 in 
1779, and, in addition, calmly marched a force across his 
territory to occupy a certain district under their jmisdic- 
tion winch was threatened by the Nizam, he decided that 
the time was npe for an attack upon the British possessions 
in the south All premomtory signs of coming danger had, 
says Sir Alfred Lyall, been treated at Madras mtli inatten- 
tion and contempt ‘ The departing Governor had recorded; 
in a faieweU minute Ins satisfaction at leavmg the southern] 
Presidency in perfect tranquilhty , yet a few months later 
Haidar Ali, whose preparations had long been notorious,* 
burst upon the low country hke a thunderstorm, and his 
jiavalry ravaged the Hamatik up to the suburbs of Madras ’ 

^ The war which had thus commenced in the middle of 
• 1780 was to be protracted till 1784 , but Haidar Ah was 
not destmed to see it through One of the greatest disasters 
that have ever befallen British arms m Lidia took place 
during the earher phase of the war Tlus was the cutting 
up of a British force under Colonel Bailhe, after one of the 
most gallant defences ever lecorded in the annals of the 
Enghsh m India The force had successfully repulsed an 
attack made by Tipu, when its further progress vas 
delayed by the sudden nsmg of a nver, on the banks of 
which it had to bivouac , tlus gave time for the enemy 
to lenew the attack, and for Haidar to bung up his whole 
armj' against it The resistance offered was so gallant 
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that Haidar was on the point of retuuig in despau of ovci- 
coniing it, when he nas dissuaded fioni doing so by his 
IVench ally, M do Lnlly. The English ammunition then 
ran short, and Iffaidaf presscd the attack Colonel BaiUie 
retired to an eminence and formed his troops into a square, 
that foimation of British troops that has so often urested 
Victor!' out of apparent defeat, and lepulsed the determined 
attacks of the cneiiij no less than thirteen times, till a 
panic seized Ins sepots and ho nas compelled to ask for 
quaitei his flag of trace was disiegaidcd, and it nas 
only due to the intercession of the gallant French officcis 
mth Haidai that Ins foice uas not totally annihilated. 
Tno thousand English troops became jirisoneis of uar, 
and among them Dayjd Ban;d, who afteniards as Sir 
David Band made himself famous at the final capture of 
Scringapatam whioh caused the death of Tipu, and biought 
about the end of the long struggle for supicmacy between 
the English and the ^Mysore usurpers The remark recorded 
to have been made by Band’s mother when she hcaid 
that the prisoners wcie chained together was ‘I pity 
the mon w ho is chained to our Davie ’ Haidai is said to 
have sat in state aftei the battle to distribute icwaids foi 
the production of iirisoners, and he is also said to have, 
commcmoiatcd his victory by a painting on the w'alls of i 
one of his favomite garden houses, m a way that was not' 
uncommon with him, as there was ever a gram of satiiic 
humour in his composition But Haidai All had no longci' 
the Madras Government alone to deal with Tliere w'as 
a man now' at the helm of State whose measure ho had not 
taken Warren Hastings was not a man to biook aggres- 
sion on any of the outlying possessions of the British in 
India, and having by his statesmanship succeeded in 
detaching the Mahiattas and the Ni/am from the coalition, 
he poured rcmfoicements into the Madras province, and 
what was still more important, sent a man to take supremo 
command w'ho, though ho was not so young as ho had been, 
soon changed the aspect of affans Sir E3n:o Cootc suc- 
ceeded in effectively crippling Haidar Ali at the battle of 
Porto Novo, and again at^Arni Operations hod then toV- 
be suspended tompoiarily owing to the rainy season havingt 
commenced ; bofoie tho}^ could bo resumed, Haidar All 
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had passed away , he had long suffered from cancer in 
the back, and he died in camp some sixteen miles to the 
north of Arcot, early m December, 1782 Before his death 
Haidar Ah is said to have reahzed the real hopelessness 
of the struggle he had entered on with the British, and he 
IS reported to have said to his finance numster one day 
‘I have committed a great error I have purchased a. 
draught of sendhi (an mtoxicatmg dunk), at the pncej 
of a lakh of pagodas Between me and the Enghsh theie; 
were grounds for mutual dissatisfaction, but no sufficient, 
cause for war The defeat of many Baalhes and Braith- 
waites will not destroy them I can rum their resources 
by land, but I cannot ^y up the sea ’ It is said that after/ 
his death a message was found m the folds of his turban 
for Ins son Tipu, counseUmg him to come to terms with 
the Enghsh before it was too late 
It IS not without sigmficance that one of Haidar’s cogno^ 
mens should have been ‘ The Lion and one of Tipu’s 
‘ The Tiger The facts of natural history fail to beaE 
out the common belief that the hon among ammals has 
more nobihty in its nature than the tiger not even the 
most cunmng of the man-eating tigers, which it is often 
one of the many beneficent functions of the Enghshmaij 
in India to clear the countryside of, could approach the 
famous hons of Tsavo in cunmng ferocity Though tlui 
may be so, and though the hon may not be the supenoij 
of the tiger in nature, the male hon mth its magmficent 
head certainly presents a nobler appearance than does the 
tiger with its long hthe body , and after all, a noble appear J 
ance goes for something Taking the traditional view of 
the hon, there was an aptness in Haidar’s appellation asi 
there was in Tipu’s both may have been and weicj 
luthless in their methods, but there uas an element ofi 
nobihty in the character of Haidar that was entirdy! 
wanting in that of his son and one reason for this perhaps 
hes in the fact that Haidar possessed the saving grace od 
humour. An illustration of this quahty combined vitli 
that shre wdne ss that was also one of his marked charac-, 
tenstics may be given here it became necessary for himi 
at one penod of his career to select a successor to the> 
Mysore Raj to set up as a puppet sovereign The story? 
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goes that ho collected together all the youthful scions of 
the house, and then throTOng a vanety of playthings and 
ornaments before them, watched the lesult One of the 
children, attracted by the ghtter of a jewelled dagger, 
seized it in one hand, and with the other grasped a hme, 
whereupon Haidar facetiously remarked, ‘ Ah > there is 
a leal Raja,’ and promptly ordered him to be installed. 
Haidar himself was a shrewd man of business, though he' 
could neithei read nor -write few of the chiefs of Ins 
time indeed could do so In heu of a signature they 
would adopt some fanciful device or seal to aflSx to papeis 
req^mnng it To this day, indeed, many of the chiefs of 
what are knoivn as the tributary Mahals of Oiissa, use 
a similar form of attestation One uaU be found using 
the device of a peacock, another a tiger’s claw, a third 
a conch shell, another a flowei The modern crests of 
many of the Indian chiefs are rehcs of the old devices 
used by their ancestors, and the writer has received more 
than one letter "with such devices as those mentioned, 
adopted uitli an appropnate motto as the fanuly crest 
Haidar’s methods of revenue collection were simple enough | 
he appointed a numster of iinance, and Ins instructions to' 
him -were ‘ Get money, never imnd how, but get money 
A correspondent of The Times has given a humorous 
account of his recent journey through Persia At one 
place he came to, he relates how he found Persian soldiers 
who professed to be guarding the -village, but who had 
really deserted from Tabnz then oflBcer had telephoned 
to Tabnz for instructions, stating that his men demanded 
pay The answer he received was ‘ Are there not enough 
travellers on the road to satisfy the demands of the small 
number of men you have -with you ’ ’ The correspondent 
humorously adds that Ailien he heard of tins ominous 
episode, he proceeded on his way Avithout his baggage 
This story serves to illustrate one of Haidar Ah’s methods 
He paid ^s troops only ten months’ pay instead of twelve, j 
and the mounted troops were jiaid for twenty days of the 
month only, being expected to recoup themselves by 
plunder. But Haidar’s methods -\iere moie business-like 
than those of the Persian officials mentioned ho kept 
a very careful tally of all such plunder, and the tioops 
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AVere only alloAred to retain a share aftei Haidar bad bad 
a valuation made. That bis general methods, boAieA'er, 
did not stnke the people as anything out of the common, 
and that they regarded them as omy ordinary incidents 
in a day’s work cannot be better illustrated than by a 
story Avhich was related to the ■nuiter many years ago by 
a relative who had been at one time a civihan officer m 
a lugh position in southern India , he had made a name 
for mmself amongst the people of the countiyside for his 
walks and talks uuth them, as he afterwards (hd in Afnca, 
where Ins name became a household word amongst the 
native chiefs for his prowess in sport and gemahty. Such 
men mil ever hear the ungarmshed truth, instead of being 
told only uhat the people they converse with think they 
Aiant to hear. He Avas one day conversing with one of 
the many representatives of the old baromal famihes of 
that part of India on the subject of the respectiA^e merits 
of the old and new regime The old chief was asked by 
lum which he preferred He pointed in the direction of 
an old fort and said, ‘ Salnb, the answer to your question 
hes there I can remember the time when the revenue 
officials came doAATi on us Avith their troops, and if aac 
had not the AAdiereAAithal to pay all their demands, aac 
AA'^ould retire AAith our household gods be^nd the walls of 
our ancestral fort, and remain there till they had got what 
they AA-anted off our fields, or retired to see if they could 
meet AAith better success elseAAhere We then left the 
shelter of the fort, and returned to our homes Ave may 
have found our homesteads burnt, but our lands remained 
to us, and AA'e kncAv Are were free from disturbance for at 
least a year or two Now, if aa'c are in arrears, an individual 
comes armed by the laAv AAith a piece of paper, and if we 
cannot pay Ave have no longer the fnendly shelter of the 
ancestrid fort to retire to, AA'here aao can defy the law 
Our homesteads, it is true, aatU no longer be burnt , they 
may be left to us, but our ancestral lands mil be given 
to a stranger Need you ask. Sahib, aa'IucIi Ave prefer ? ’ 
From such stones as these Sir Alfred Lyall doubtless ffieAA 
his inspiration for Ins charming collection of Yerses ioritten 
ill India It IS only fair to the Government of India to 
add that this conversation took place long before the 
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beneficent legislation of recent years that has for its special 
object the prevention, as much as possible, of the ahena- 
tion of the lands, not ^one of the old temtonal aristocracy, 
but of peasant propnetors. Haidar’s methods for keeping) 
his officials up to the mark vere rough and ready enough 
all neglect of duty was pumshed by the scourge, and it 
IS recorded that his korba, or long-lashed whip, was in 
daily request, and few of his officials seem to have escaped 
its infliction In the case of his own son he certainly 
showed his faith in the good old saying, ‘ Spare the rod 
and spoil the child ’ . he moie than once made Tipu, 
even after he had long passed childhood, feel its sting. 
Yet he succeeded in secunng the attachment of many of 
Ins agents, and he never failed in rewarding good service 
hberally, a sme way in the Bast to secure such service 
In person Haidar Ah was a man of medium height with 
rather coarse features, and a smooth face unhke the great 
majority of Onentals, and especially unlike the average 
Muhammadan. He always wore a bnlhant scarlet turban, 
flat at the top and of immense length His umform was 
white satin, vith boots of yellow velvet, and a scarf of 
white silk around his waist Just such' a figure has the 
Avriter seen when some of the baromal chiefs from the 
uilds of the southern provmces come in all their barbano 
splendour to head quarters for great ceremomal occasions, 
magmficently arrayed themselves, and mounted on magm- 
ficently capansoned State elephants V7th bells janghng, 
and trumpets preceding Such were the progresses of 
Haidar Ah indeed, on State occasions it is said his pro- 
cessions could only be surpassed by those of the Great 
Mogul at the height of his power He was a versatile 
gemus in his way , it is recorded of him that ‘ he could 
hear a letter read, dictate Ins orders, and vitness a theatn- 
cal eidnbition all at once vathout being distracted by 
any one of these occupations His biographer has said of 
lum, ‘ In many respects he was a man who rose superior 
to his times, especially in his singular* faithfulness to his 
engagements, and in the straightforwardness of the pohoy 
he pursued towaids the Enghsh. He "was the most for-j 
midable rival the Enghsh had to contend agamst, and he'^ 
had the sagacity to reeogmze in them his most formidable ' 
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opponents fiis keenness to possess a navy showed that 
he reahzed that sea power was the secret of the strength 
of the Bntish, and that the possession of supremacy at 
sea was the key to the possession of empire on land 
Though he failed in one part of his ambition, namely, the 
foundation of a great southern empire, a failure largely 
due to the superior statecraft of the great Enghshman, 
who at that time controlled the destames of England in 
the East, he succeeded in one essential part of that ambi- 
tion, namely, in malnng himself supreme ruler of Mysore, 
and in leaving behind him in the memory of the people 
a great name, always mentioned with respect and ivith 
admiration for his prowess, and the success with which 
he had made himself sovereign of Mysore ’ 

The mimsters had been careful to keep the news of the 
death of Haidar from the army, and his palanquin was 
earned mth the army on its march westward, as if he 
was stiU. \nth it Meanwhile, they had sent ofE express 
messengers to Tipu to inform him of the event Tipu’s 
arrival in camp, and his taking over the supreme command 
A\as the first intimation the army received that Haidar 
Ah was dead Omng to the inesolution of the Madras 
Government at tins supreme crisis, combined with the 
difficulty of finding a successor at the moment to the 
veteran general. Sir Eyre Coote, whom lU health had com- 
pelled to resign his command, any opportumty that the 
British had had of bnnging matters to a final issue passed 
away for the time, and the war continued Bntish forces 
sent by the Bombay Government were now operating in 
the regions to the west of Mysore Mangalore had been 
captured, and Bednur had been surrendered by Tipu’s 
commandant, out of chagrin for Ins treatment by Tipu, 
which was so contrary to the trust that his father had 
always reposed in him He retired from the fort, taking 
inth lum all its immense tieasuio, and left it for the British 
to occupy Tipu’s first object was to lecovei Ins authonty 
in Malabar by the recapture of these two places . this he 
eventually succeeded in effecting General Matthews vas 
in command of the British forces "operafang in Malabar, 
and ho found lumself compelled to surrendei Bednur to 
Tipu, who had promised him and his troops aTsafe con- 
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duct to tlic const', inicn Tipu found the treasmy emj)ty, 
he Mas so infuuatcd that lie placed the general and many 
of lus officcis and men in irons, and sent them off into 
durance ^'lle loins cajutal, Sciingnpatam, Mherc the gcneial 
soon succumbed to the cruel and inhuman ticatinent he 
leceivcd Thcie are tu'O accounts ns to hoM'’ Ins death 
came about, one states that he Mas compelled to eat 
poisoned food, the only alternative of a sIom' death by 
starvation , the othci that he Mas beaten to death by lus 
guards Mitli the butt ends of their muskets AnyhoM”, his 
treatment shoM'cd the British the kind of enemy they noM- 
had to deal Mith, and the complete extermination of such 
a inonsteijjf cruelty as he Mas to sIiom' himself to all m'Iio 
fell into his hands, m licther they m cie Indians oi Europeans, ^ 
became onl}* a question of time It is only fair to him I 
to say that it is gencially agreed that there Mas a strain 
of insanity in lus composition , this m as exemplified bj^ 
a lemaik he is credited Mitli once making, that he M’ould 
rather live tM'o days as a tiger than tM*o hundred years 
as a sheep He adopted a tiger as lus device, and hence 
derived his cognomen, to mIucIi reference has already been 
made He also kept a cage of hvc tigers in fiont of lus 
palace In this, Iiom ever, he M'as not singular, other Oriental 
rulers have done the same On a visit that the Mriter 
paid to Rajputana some yeais ago, he saM' such a cage at 
the head of the bi oad street that led to the palace , lustoij’’ 
docs not iccord that they Merc ever let loose in times of 
an emeute, but doubtless they m ould have proved a valuable 
auxiliary m clearing the streets in such an emergency. 
Tipu’s attack on Mangalore, the Enghsh commandant of 
mIiicIi fort had eventually to surrender, having no othei 
alternative than the bIom* starvation of lus force, M'as 
characterized by one of those acts of honourable courtesy 
on the part of his French alhes that evei characterized 
these gallant nvals "of the English during these eaily 
struggles in India, and to Mdiich reference has been made 
in the tlurd volume of this series of sketches Tipu had 
arranged for an assault, for the successful issue of M^liich 
ho lelicd on tlie Ficnch engineer officers Mith lus force , 
almost on the eve of the assault, news i cached the camp 
that peace had been concluded in Europe bctMceii Fiance 
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and England , and the French officers promptly withdrew 
their assistance. The Peace of Versailles had brought the 
Seven— Veais^-Wiff- to an end It is recorded that that 
gallant French admiral, the Bailh de Suffren, when he 
heard the news, exclaimed, * God be praised for the Peace * 
’for it was clear that in India, though we had the means 
to impose the law, all would have been lost ’ A Bntish 
force under Colonel FuUarton had been marcliing to the 
rehef of Mangalore, when news reached the colonel that 
the Madras Government had opened negotiations •with 
Tipu for the conclusion of peace He w^as the more 
disappomted as he had been hoping to take advantage of 
rumoured disaffection m Tipu’s army, in order to attack 
lum with considerable chances of success The negotia- 
tions were protracted, the Madras envoy being meanwhile 
subjected to much humihation by Tipu, but they finally 
resulted in the sigrang of the Treaty of Mangalore, in 
1784, under the terms of which both parties agreed mutually 
to restore aU places seized durmg the war, and to sur- 
render all pnsoners Many thousands of Tipu’s pnsoners 
had succumbed to their vile treatment, and he did not 
carry out in its entirety the terms regarding the surrender 
of the survivors, still keeping some in &s hands as hostages, 
in view of future eventuahfaes Both he and the Enghsh 
recogmzed that no lasting peace was possible, and .that it 
was only a hollow truce that had been effected, and 
'Within less than six years a renewal of the struggle had 
begun 

Tpu soon began making ^s'preparations Neither did 
the Enghsh neglect theirs "Lord Comwalhs had now suc- 
ceeded to the reins of the supreme government ■with fuller 
authonty than his great predecessor had enjoyed, and •with 
a deternunation to exercise that authonty It was no 
longer to be left to provincial governments to decide 
whether there should be war or not. Nor were 'they any 
longer to be allowed to xirosecute such wars in their o^vn 
irresponsible manner The affairs of Bntish India were 
henceforth to be conducted from an impenal pomt of "view 
Oornwalhs at once set about bnnging his army up to 
a war footing in preparation for the struggle Tpu had 
meanwhile been seeking aUiances among European nations. 
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but bis envoys to foreign courts bad bad to content tbein- 
Bolves •with ostentatious receptions, and wbat Sir Alfred 
Lyall bas stj'led, unsubstantial diplomatic amemties. 
Similarly lus negotiations uith tbc Afghan king, Zaman 
Shall, and the IMalirattas, bad lesulted in notlung defimte 
Like lus father Haidar before him, Tipu bad bad dreams 
of naval power; indeed, be is recorded to have formed 
a Navy Department amongst the allowances be was 
prepared to grant lus sea-captains was horse allowance 
It IS not added that be bad ever heard of horse marines 
Ho fully recogmzed the value of a seafaoaid, and not 
content with bis practical command of tbc Malabar coast, 
be coveted the possession of the Important province of 
Travancore, wlucb bad also been a kind of * Naboth’s 
Vineyard’ to lus fatliei Its cluef was in alliance with 
the British. Towards the end of 1789 Tijiu made lus 
first attempt on the integrity of that State. This piovetl 
disastrous ; ho is said to have lost his shield and his swoid 
in this attack, and they were taken in tnumph to the 
capital of Travancore On hearing of this unprovoked 
attack, Lord Cornwallis at once sent orders to Madras 
that ‘ a faithful ally was not to be overwhelmed by an 
insolent and cruel enemy’ Tipu sent an insincere apology, 
alleging that lus troops had only been searclung for fugi- 
tives, and had accidentally come into colhsion with the 
army of Travancore However, ho renewed the attack, 
and Gornwalhs promptly declared w’ar, having first taken 
the precaution to effect a defensive and offensive alliance 
with the Mahrattas and the Nizam The astute Brahman, 
who controlled affairs at Puna, Nana Parnavis, was not 
over anxious at any time to ally himself with the Bntish, 
and he only did so on this occasion in order to put a spoke 
in the wheel of the great Mahratta chieftain, Bladliava 
Rao Scindia, who, he thought, w'as lunmng things too 
much ‘ on lus own as the saying is, and who had himself 
offered lus alhance, though Loid Comw'alhs had pohtely 
dechned the offer Though the alhance did not matenally 
affect the final issue, both the alhes were able to be of 
material assistance in keeping some of Tipu’s forces en- 
gaged in the north, w'lnle Cornwallis’s armies w'^eie operating 
more to the south of lus territories. The campaign lasted 
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rather more than a year dnnng the earher portion of it 
Tipu showed superior strategy to that displayed by Geneial' 
Medows, who had been first entrusted uith the command 
of the Bntish army He effectually frustrated the Bntish 
movements on more than one occasion by means of the 
excellence of his intelhgence department, and by lus oum 
rapid marches His cavalry, hke lus father’s fine horse, 
were here, there, and everywhere Upon Lord Cornwalhs 
assunung personal command, the campaign took on another 
aspect altogether He soon penetrated to the mtenor of 
Mysore, and lus first great success was the capture of 
Bangalore Tipu mistook one strategic movement that 
Cornwalhs was compelled to make to the rear, in order 
to prevent lus commumcations being cut, for a final retire- 
ment, and he is recorded to have fired a royal salute from 
lus ramparts, and to have illuminated his capital in honour 
of the retirement He was soon, however, to be undeceived 
By February, 1792, Lord Cornwalhs was encamped within 
SIX miles of lus capital Tipu soon found himself in a 
tight place, and he sent envoys to the British camp to 
arrange the terms of a convention The terms were severe, 
but Tipu was at first disposed to agree to them, but 
hesitated long before he finally made up lus imnd to accept 
them, and only when he was defimtely informed that the 
negotiations would be broken off, and the siege pressed 
by the Bntish, whose forces were now in possession of the 
island in the immediate vicimty of the fort, did he finally 
decide that lus best interests lay in sigmng the Treaty 
This IS knoivn as the Treaty of Senngapatam So far as 
the actual Treaty vas concerned, Tipu faithfully dis- 
charged lus obhgations to the British Government, but the 
heavy burden he laid upon lus cultivators, from whom he 
extorted three times the amount of the mdemmty he v as 
called upon to pay, greatly impovenshed the country 
oven lus own troops were not exempted from paying their 
share of the burden of taxation Again he recogmzed 
that another struggle was inevitable, and he exerted every 
neive to strengthen lus capital, and to get allies in pre- 
paration for it. 

In the Marquess Wellesley, who had now become 
Governor-General of India, Tipu found lus match. 
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Amoni^st (he nllmncc*! tlmi Tipu lind sought one 
AMtli the French Fepuhlic, and he liad sent a secret mis- 
sion ncio«s the Indian Ocean to the Isle of Fianco to 
cnh«t the aid of the Fiench go\einor in effocting ‘’uch an 
alliance ‘^^^K'n, thercfoie,’ Sir Alfred Ljall has said, ‘it 
hocamc knonn that Tipu's emhassj to the Isle of Fiance 
had brought hack not only an olTensivo and defensive 
alliance mth the French, for the express purpose of 
expelling the British nation from India,” but also some 
French oflicers and recniits for the Sf^sorc aim}’, the 
Governor-Ooneral concluded that he had just, giounds foi 
hostile action ’ A cunou& document is stated by the bio- 
grapher of Tipu to have been found at a later peiiod in the 
palace of Seringapatam. recording the pioeecdings of a 
body of Frenchmen at the capital nho celebrated the 
recent establishment of the French Republic by Iiolding a 
meeting, and greeting Tijiu as ‘ Citircn Tipu ’, and plant- 
ing in his piesenco the tree of liberty surmounted by the 
cap of equality. The Go\enioi-Gcnefal sent off dispatches 
to the Madras Government lequcsting all jiossiblc prepara- 
tions to be made in case of nai being rendered necessary 
In the meantime ho gave Tipu every opportunity of 
coming to a friendly arrangement mill the British A 
good illustration of Tipu’s contemptuous attitude is re- 
corded by his biographer. He had himself seen one of 
the Governoi-Genciars letters to Tipu nhich had been 
preserved in the family of one of his cluef officers . Tipu 
had simply endorsed it in Persian, ‘ Jan ab nn darad,’ nhich 
translatcii means, * TJiere is no answer’ The wai that 
ensued ended, as history’ has recoided, in the captuie of 
Seringapatam, and in the death of Tijm He ffied the 
death of a hero ; the stoiy has been thus told ‘ Tipu had 
hastened to the breach through winch General Baird and 
Ills storming party had entered, to try to rally his tioops, 
liut had to retreat lieforc the Biitisli onset, deserted by 
lus followers Ho mounted his liorse, and was malang for 
the gateway, w’hen lus fuithei progress was hampcicd b}’ 
fugitives fi om among his owm 1 1 oojis He w as then w ounded 
in the breast by a British soldier , ho pushed on, how over, 
but then found himself confronted b}' a body of British 
troops Ho was again wounded just as ho appi cached the 
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gateway, and his horse fell under him. Some of his atten- 
dants raised him, and placed him in his palanqmn under 
an arch in the gateway They implored him to make 
himself known to the Enghsh troops, from whose com- 
manders he would have received the attention due to his 
rank, but he resolutely refused to comply with the sug- 
gestion. Some European troops soon after entered the 
gateway, and one of them attempted to lemove lus nchlj - 
jewelled sword-belt, when, wounded as he was, he made a 
cut at him and wounded him m the knee This so enraged 
the man that he levelled lus musket at him and shot mm 
in the head, causmg instantaneous death ’ When search 
was afterv'ards made for him, his body was found, being 
recogmzed by the tahsman on his nght arm It was placed 
in his palanqmn and conveyed by the general’s orders to 
the palace for the mght Next day the body was placed 
in the tomb prepared for it in the mausoleum of Haidar All 
with, states lus biographer, all the solemn honours befitting 
a sovereign, and in accordance with Onental custom 
largesse was distributed to the poor after the ceremony 
General Baird is recorded to have behaved mth singular 
magnammity towards the conquered inhabitants of the 
city. There was an entire absence of any vmdictiveness 
for the sufienngs he had himself endured when in pnson 
there some years before He aUoived no bloodshed and 
no pillaging, and stationed guards over the houses of all the 
principal chiefs The natural result of such generous con- 
duct followed the cluefs readily submitted to their con- 
querors It IS recorded that among the treasures of the 
palace was a valuable hbrary which contained many curious 
and interesting manusenpts One precious Quran was sent 
to Windsor Castle to be placed in the hbrary of the King 
of England The greater part of the hbrary was transferred 
to the new college of Eort Wilham, founded by the Marquess 
W’’ellesley Some of the books are stated to have belonged 
to the mngs of Bijapur and Golconda Tipu’s sons weie 
sent to reside at VeUore, but after the mutiny that occurred 
there in 18.0,7, s®^^ Calcutta One of the 

younger sons, Prmce Ghulam Mahomed only died in 1877. 
after an honourable career m that city as a Justice of'thc 
Peace. Ho was a man much lespected for lus generous 
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hospitality and clianty. Tipu’s principal officers all re- 
ceived Imndsomo pensions, and they aie said to have ox- 
piessed their full appreciation of a gencrositjf Mhich vas 
ns n olconio ns it was unexpected. Sir W. W. Hunter has 
said . ‘ No event since the battle of Plassoy so gi’entl^t’ 
imprc'sscd the natives of India ns the capture of Soringa-i 
lintam, vhich won for GencialJHarris an eventual peerage | 
and for IVclleslcy an IriHi inafqucssnle.’ 

Perhaps the loss ‘«nid about the cml administration of, 
Tipu Sultan the botlei. If his father had chastised his 
subjects, luR son included, intli whips, the son chastised 
them Mith scorpions. The department in wluch Tipu took 
the greatest interest, next to that dcahiig \nth Ma 5 'S and 
means, ivas the police department of his administration. 
A vTiter Avho Rigiis himself * Golden Horn * has uTitten, in 
a recent number of The Spectator, a letter bcanng on ‘ The 
situation at Constantinople and ho has said as foUoivs — 

‘ The Padishah could only -work vith slaves and flattereis. 
Gradually all personal liberty and independence disappcaied 
A great system of espionage vas created, thereby each 
trifling event in the daily life of every person of consequence 
n ns reported to the palace Spies pervaded the hotels, the 
tramcars, the restaurant^, the landing-stages, and every 
place of pubhc resort ’ If this v as the state of things undei 
the rdgimo of the Sultan of Turkey until the Young Turks 
appeared upon the scene, it vas the same, if not indeed fni 
■worse, under the rdgimo of Tipu, allowing, of course, for 
the change of circumstances. Tipu himself assumed tho 
magniloquent title of Padishah , ho never trusted any one , 
his system of espionage w'as most complete it w'as prac- 
tically tho chief function, if not indeed the solo function, 
his iiohcc had to (hschaigo Spies were cverj'w hero, and 
daily reports of •what went on were sent in to him iron 
were not allo^^cd oven to Msit their neighbours to conveisc 
on any topic With all his faults, Tipu Sultan had a zeal for , 
Islam, which his co-ichgiomsts consider was their sufficient' 
condonation, and on account of which thoy long held his 
memory in reverence m southern India. He is said on one 
occasion to have issued an edict entirely prohibiting tho 
sale of intoxicating dnnlcs throughout his domimons, 
allowing their use only to tho French soldieis in his service. 
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On another occasion he issued a remarkable pioclamation, 
111 wliich he called upon aH true hehevers ‘ to extract the' 
cotton of neghgence from the ears of their understanding, 
and to take shelter in Ins domimons, wheie their hves, then 
honour, and their property would remain under the pro-j 
tection of God ’ To Enghshmen the fact that he died thol 
death of a hero ivill form Ins best Apologia Sir Alfied 
Lyall has well said ‘ It may be truly said that the stars iii 
their courses fought against Tipu — a fierce, fanatic, and 
Ignorant Muhammadan, who was nevertheless sufficiently 
endowed with some of the sterner quahties reqmred for 
Asiatic rulership to have made for himself a name among 
the Indian pnnces of his time But he had no pohtical 
ability of the higher sort , still less had he any touch of 
that instinct which has occasionally warned the ablest and 
strongest Asiatic cluefs to avoid colhsion mth Europeans 
He was swept away by a flood that was overwhelming far 
greater States than Mysore, that had taken its rise in a 
distant part of the world, out of events beyond bis com- 1 
prehension, and totally beyond his control, and that was \ 
now runmng full in the channel wluch earned the Enghsh, ' 
by a naturfd determination of converging consequences, to 
supreme ascendancy in India ’ 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SnCH BARRIER BET\VEEN OUR GROWfi^^ 
EaiPIRE AND CENTRAL ASIA 

Ranjit Singh, 1780-1839 

The autlioi of that excellent manual, Bnitsh Dominion 
in India, Sir Allied Lyall, has thus written of the nse 
of the great Sikh people ‘ Under tlus new Hindu federa- 
tion, much moie closely kmt together by ties of race and 
common faith than the Mahrattas, the people became 
ammated b}' a martial spirit and a fiery enthusiasm such 
as the Hindus had not hitheito displayed The history of 
the Sildis illustiates a phenomenon well known in Asia, 
n here an insurrectionary movement is always particularly 
dangerous if it takes a rehgious complexion, and w'here 
fanaticism may endure and accumulate under a spiritual 
leader until it explodes in the world of pohtics with the 
force of djTiamite Tlie martyrdom of their first prophetj 
and then peisecution by the latei Mogul emperors had! 
cngendeied in these hardy peasants a fierce hatred of' 
Islam. They had been repressed and broken by the 
Afghan armies of Ahmad Shah, but as his grasp on the 
Punjab relaxed, their combination became closei and more 
\ugorous, until by 1785 the Sikhs had mastered the w^hole 
country between the Jhilam and the Sutlej nvers in the 
centre of the Punjab, were threatemng the Muhammadan 
princes about Dollu, and had made pillaging excursions 
eastward across the Ganges into Rohil-kliand ’ Eor some 
time, and until the rise to power of Ranjit Singh, the 
Sildis consisted of a number of confedeiacies, more or less 
loosely bound together, each luled by its owui chief It' 
was Ranjit Singh who umted the great majority of them 
into one confederacy under lumseU as king He was thel 
founder of the Sildi kingdom He rose to eminence, hke so 
many other Oriental rulers at an early age he w^as only 
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twenty when he became Governor of Lahore. The history 
of the transformation of the Sikhs from a purely rehgious 
sect into a great mihtary confederation will always be 
identified with the name of Ranpt Singh, who, if he did 
not ongmate the movement, at any rate brought about 
its consummation. 

By ongm the Sikhs were mamly those hardy cultivatois 
of dentral India who are known as Jats Their two main 
divisions were the Manjha, and the Malwa Sikhs The 
former occupied the middle territory lying between the 
Beas and the Bavi known generally as the Ban Doab, 
and centred chiefly round the two cities of Lahore and 
Amntsar Their leaders rose to the position of great 
barons holding their lands by the sword. Their oppor- 
tumty had come while the Mogul emperors were occupied 
vith the Afghan invasions, and especially dunng that 
period of anarchy that set in after the great battle of Pampat 
in 1761. The ancestors of the Malwa Sikhs were ^so 
Hindu peasants of Jat or Bajput ongm, who had enugrated 
from Jaisulmir in Bajputana about the nuddle of the 
sixteenth century. They had settled down as peaceful 
subjects of the Mogul emperors Their chief men held 
the position of mjJguzars or collectors of revenue on 
behalf of the emperor, and they regularly paid revenue 
to the Moguls. They also had had their opportumty 
gradually to carve out principahties for themselves during 
the gradual break up of the Mogul empire from the early 
part of the eighteenth century onAvards, and great houses 
gradually arose which extorted titles from the emperors 
of Delhi The chief representative at this time of these 
Malwa Sikhs is the great house of Pati ala They never 
came under the rule of the Sikh Maharaja, though he often 
tned to absorb them , to avoid this they sought and 
obtained Bntish protection, and have ahvays been noted 
foi their stanch loyalty to the connexion 
, ' But w'hat especially helped in "fransforming men from 
•peaceful and industnous agncultunsts and colomsts into 
I such hardy warriors as the Siklis eventually became, was 
,'the persecution that they underwent, Aihich started under 
the Emperor Aurangzib, but w'as especially violent 
under one of ius successors, Farukhsiyar, early in the 
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ciglitccutli century. History has recorded how the great 
SiM leadci, Banda, the nuhtai 3 ' successor of the tenth 
Guiu, Govmd Smgh, iras earned about the country 
Iris Mrrhammadnn captors rn an iron cage, dressed in 
imperial pm’plc robes rnth scarlet turban and cloth of 
gold, a spectacle to gods and men But worse uas td 
follow his son Mas captured lus heart torn out before 
his father’s eyes, and thrown into his face , and ho 
was lumsolf then torn to pieces with red-hot pincers, and 
lus followers oxternunated as if they Mere so many Mild 
a’linials No M’onder that tho old proverb, ‘ The blood 
of tho martyrs Mas the seed of the Chmch,’ Mas fully 
exemplified in the case of the Sikhs. From then persecu- 
tion they lose stronger than ever No Mondei, too, that 
for 3 ’’oars the Siklis Mere distinguished for their undying 
hatred of Islam, a term M’luch, though in its origin expres- 
sive of peace, more often in those times M'ore a mihtant 
aspect, being generally identified Math M'ai to the death 
against all unbehovers The only altcrnr lives that the 
mihtant Muhammadan over offers are the SMOid or con- 
version 

The oxpiession Sildi in its etymological origin means 
a disciple or learner , and tins points to the fact that 
a creed and not a race or nationahty is denoted by it. 
Herein there is a contrast betM'eon tho Sikh and tho Hindu! 
proper the difference may be thus expressed a Hindu) 
IS born not made, a Sildi is made not born an imtiatoiy 
rite, which may be called baptism, is necessary before 
a man is entitled to be called a Sikli f The founder of the 
Sildi rehgion Mas Nanak Baba, m'Iio lived from the close 
of the fifteenth century till well on into the sixteenth . 
born in 1469, he died in 1538 He was a pious Hindu 
reformer, and has been sFyleB a Hindu Martin Luther. 
His home m as in the immc^ate neighbourhood of Lahore. 
The tenets of a celebrated Vaishnava teacher, a disciple 
of Ramanand, and himself the founder of a sect, named 
Kabir, arc said to have had a gieat influence upon Nanak. 
A curious tradition centres lound tho name of Kabii. 
He IS said to have been originaUj’^ a Muhammadan Meavei, 
M’ho aftei’Mards embraced tho tenets of Hinduism. An 
anecdote told of lum seems to point to there being some 
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truth in the story It is lelated in a Hindi woik that 
contains biogiaphies of great Hindu reformers, styled the 
Blmkta-'Mala, or Garland of tJie faithful Both Hindus 
and Muhammadans are said to have claimed the body of 
Kabir upon his death, the Hindus. £01: its cremation, the 
Muhammadans^ior its bunal A dispute had ansen, when 
suddenly ICabir himself appeared, and ordered the dis- 
putants to look under the sheet that covered his terrestnal 
body he then disappeared again as suddenly as he had 
appeared On obeying lus orders the disputants found 
only some beautiful flowers where the body had been 
one-half of these were given to the Hindus to burn at 
their holy city, Benares the other half were given to the 
Muhammadans, who buried them uath great pomp and 
ceremony A monastery m his honour still exists at 
Puri, and all pilgnms from Upper India to this day are 
eSGtled to receive a spoonful of rice-water from the pnest 
in charge He gives his name to a sect known as the 
Kabir-Panthis, many of whom are to be found in parts 
of the Central Provinces !Ihe tliree mam pnnciples imder-j 
lying the teaching of Nanak were the abohtion„o f cas te.’ 
th e u nity of the Godhead, and the obhgation .of pim|yi 
Tbe canon 'of scnpture recogmzed by all Sikhs received 
its name from him it is styled Qj^th, winch etymo- 
logically means ‘ Tlie Volume ’ and in this respect it 
bears in its title only an analogy to the Qmstian Bible 
In its onginal form it was a paraphrase of his wntings. 
His followers were knonm as Siklis, or disciples. As with 
so many men who have afterwards become distingmshed, 
various anecdotes have been told of Nanak’s early hfe 
and of his divine mission By caste he was a Khattri, or 
member of the great writer caste, and by occupation 
a village accountant, whose business it v ould be to record 
the rights of villagers to their fields and lands in the 
register maintained for that purpose. Like the great 
Buddha as soon as he received his divine commission, ho 
abandoned his family He had dreamt that he had been 
earned up into the seventh heaven, and had there received 
the gift of prophecy, inth a comimssion as preachei Ho 
at once assumed the simple diess of an ascetic, and com- 
menced his wandeiings preaching the new faith. He is 
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said to have been received in audience by the Emperor 
Babar on one of his -wandenngs, and vas accorded a very 
kindly welcome, as might have been expected from that 
hearty and gemal monarch He eventually returned to 
lus family, and died peacefully in his old home ' Such 
vandenng samts are stiU to be met with throughout the 
length and breadth of India , and the UTiter has encountered 
such on the slopes of the Himalayas, on the sumimts of 
the Blue Mountains of southern India, and in the great 
cential plains Seated at street comers in the sacred 
city of Benares aie to this day to be seen venerable figures 
vTapped m silent meditation, whose history, if read, would 
reveal many a stiange career Some of them may have 
been men who m their pnme led an active and strenuous hfe 
enough, but u ho had been fascinated throughout that hfe 
by the meditative and contemplative hfe of the ascetic, 
and who, as soon as release from the cares and anxieties 
of pubhc hfe had come to them, had hastened to adopt 
it in their own peisons, thus passing through the several 
stages of boyhood, studenthood, and household pro- 
pnetorship to the feal stage of philosophic and devout 
asceticism, and thereby putting the crown on an ideal 
Hindu existence, such as is depicted m the pages of their 
ancient and revered senptmes 

Anothei spintual leader, or Guru, as he would be called, 
who is held in high estimation among the Sikhs, is Arjuu, 
who in actual order ranks as the fifth Gmu He hved in 
the early part of the seventeenth centmy, and is especially 
noted as the compiler of the collection of sacred books 
knovTi as the Adi-Granth, which may be translated, ‘ The 
volume as it uas from the beginmng’ It included the 
vTitings of Nanak, and extiacts from the works of popular 
saints and poets, and especially fiom those of Jayadeva, 
the authoi of the videly-read Gita Gcminda, or Song 
of the Divine Herdsman, who is recorded to have 
hved m the thirteenth century Arjun appeals to have 
been anxious to do for the Punjabi dialect what later 
Bengali writers did for their (halect, to raise it into a 
language more stately than the simple colloquial idiom, 
AMtli the object of ei eating a language that might be used 
by all the Hindi-speaking laces of Hindustan piopei. 

OSWUI. I\ w 
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'Just as the Bengah uniters diew largely from Sansknt 
sources to ennch the common colloqmal Bengah, so Arjun 
incorporated many old Hindi forms and words Arjun 
did not confine Ins attention to purely Hindu hterature, 
but drew inspiration even from a Muliammadan poet, 
the Sufi, Shaik jFand , amongst other sources also that he 
drew from were'the writings of Kabir, and of the Mahratta 
poets of the Deccan, Namdeva,"and Trilochan. 

It was to be left to the tenth Guru, Govind Singh, a con- 
temporary of the Emperor Aurangzib, to effect a great 
change in the character of the Sil^ system He gave it 
the impetus that caused it finally to set in the direction of 
nuhtansm His teachings were especially directed towards 
the creation of a great mihtary nation, whose umted forces 
were to be hurled against the Muhammadan rulers of 
India Govind Inmseli was one who had experienced, if 
not in his own person, at any rate in that of those nearest 
and dearest to him, his own father, and Ins only two 
surviving sons, the bitterness of persecution at the hands 
of the relentless foes of the early SiMi leaders, the followers 
of Islam His father had been tortured to death, and his 
sons buried ahve Govind was only fifteen years of ago 
when Ins father was thus treated lus murder made 
a lasting impression on lus mind, and he deterimned to 
avenge the deed when ho himself grew to man’s estate 
He fled to the hills and prepared for his future mission 
as the avenger by completing his education, which on its 
literary side included the study of Hindi, Persian, and 
even Sansknt on its physical side he practised himself 
in all feats of strength and skill both in sport and in arms 
He may have had the example of the great Mahratta 
captain, Sivaji, before lum in the physical part of lus 
traimng Sivaji has had many imitators it is not so 
long ago that a secret society u as unearthed at the head 
quarters of the Brahman luerarchy in India, having for 
its object the traimng of Mahratta youth, not only in 
feats of strength but of arms Similar movements have 
not been unknown in these latter days in other parts of 
India, having for then object something more simster 
than the mere training of youth in manly exercises The 
great movement, known as the Boxer movement, that 
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stirred China to its depths not many years since, had 
a somewhat similar object The very name is denved 
from one special feature of the traimng imparted But 
there was righteousness in the cause of Govind he had to 
combat persecution and intolerance, which were the key- 
notes of the pohcy of the later Moguls in their attitude 
towards the new lehgion Very different has been the 
attitude of the British successors of the Moguls towards 
the rehgions, whether old or new, of the peoples of India 
Sympathy and toleration have been its ^stinguishmg 
traits, and no cause that has foi its overtlirow a Govern- 
ment actuated by such pnnciples can by an}’^ stretch of 
imagination be descnbed as a righteous cause 

Having completed that period of probation and pre- 
paration such as all great reformeis have passed tlirough 
at some penod m their careers, Govind inaugurated lus 
mission by a solemn sacrifice to that goddess, who, in her 
more simster aspect is known as the dread goddess Kali, 
but in her more gracious aspect as the bemgn He 

then revived the ancient nte of baptism The**ceremony 
was a quaint one sugar-candy being dissolved in pure 
water, the solution was stirred with a dagger certain 
verses were recited and the new disciple diank a portion, 
the rest being sprinkled on his head and body the shout, 
‘ Wah ' Guruji Ka Khalsa, victory to the Khalsa of the 
Guru’ was then raised The origin of the term Khalsa 
has been vanouslj’^ given Some take it to mean, one’s 
oivn property, and apply it to the Sikh confederation as 
the special creation of the Guiu others see in it the 
Persian Khahsa, pure or genmne, and apply it to the 
central authonty and yet another interpretation is that 
it stands for i^iulasa, and means the &ee, or hberated 
ones, with special reference to the freedom of the Siklis 
from the shackles of caste Wliatever be the denvation, 
the great mibtary confederation of the Sikhs became 
hencCTorth knowm as the Khalsa, and its spint was breathed 
into it by the new teaching of Govind. Gkivind’s teaching 
had for its mam objects the separation of the Sikhs as 
a distinct bodj’- from the ranks of Hindmsm, the object 
being concentration of power and the creation of a specially 
formidable weapon against the followers of Islam Special 

2 
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injunctions were given with, regard to the abohtion of caste, 
and specific rules of conduct were laid down in regard to 
^ess, fpqd, and worship smoking and female infanticide 
■were prohibited The lehgion of the Sikhs, whether as 
taught by Nanak or by Govind, was of an eminentlj' 
practical character it regarded the position of the house- 
holder, as the head of lus family and engaged in the daily 
business of hfe, as the most honourable of all hves and 
it attached no special virtue, as did orthodox Hindmsm, 
to the ascetic hfe as such A writer has well said of it 
I ‘ It IS a rehgion possessing a noble ideal, and a practical 
land social mearang w'Wh place it very high among the 
philosoplucal rehgions of the w'orld ’ 

If Govind was the pioneer in the movement that gave 
a mihtary orgamzation to the SiKb cooifedexacies, muting 
them for imhtary purposes into the ^ijlsa, it was the 
great klaharaja, Ranjit Singh, who made of them that 
mrnudable fighting maclune which they afterw'ards became, 
and who founded the Sildi kingdom, winch w'as destined 
to try conclusions with the Bntish But the kingdom 
which he created fell almost as suddenly as it had risen 
under his immediate successors Upon lus death in 1839, 
the country became distracted with quarrels and strug^es 
for supremacy, until at length the Sikh army obtained 
the mastery, and provoked the Bntish to a w^ar, which 
their own pohey eventually made a w^ar d outrance and 
within ten years of their late ruler’s death their country 
had become an integral part of the British Indian Empire 
By their splendid loyalty dunng the strain of the great 
crisis of 1857, the Sil^s show^ed that they acknowdedged 
the justice of the annexation of the Punjab They have 
since been incorporated into the British nuhtaiy system, 
and are second to none in the British Aimy in comago 
and devotion to duty A conspicuous example of this 
was seen during the frontier wars of 18^, when, at the 
fort of Saraghen, the whole garrison die’3~to a man in its 
defence against overwhelming numbers of the enemy 
A handsome memonal to their gallant memory has been 
erected in their sacied city, Amiitsar, Jhe Pool of Immoi- 
tahty, with one of their inspmng mottoes fittingly insciibed 
ujion it, wluch was also the British sailoinian’s prompt 
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ans^ei to the famous signal of England’s greatest admiral, 
tai 5 ’’ar, hamesha taiyai, ‘ Ready, aye. Ready.’ The actual 
proportion of SiHis to the rest of the population of the 
Punjab, it may hcie be noted, is small Out of a total 
population of over twenty milhons, less than two milhons 
are Sikhs 

Govind Singh died* in L708, a year after the death of 
the Empeior Amangzib By that time the organization of 
the Sikhs as a military powei was practically complete 
The Mogul empire had reached its height undei Aiwangzib, 
and it was against this empue, whose resources and power 
may be judged of by the fact that its revenue amounted at 
one time to over eighty miDions sterhng, that the Sikhs 
made then dctei mined stand, possessed as has been well 
said, of only them faith, their swoids, and their comage 
Aurangzib, by his pohcy of intolerance, had succeeded 
before his death in alienating every Hindu State, and in 
the general alarm and distrust thus engendered amongst lus 
subject Hindu populations the Sikhs found then oppor- 
tunity His peisccutions and those of his immediate 
succpssois infused fresh spnit into these hardy waiiiois, 
and then’ numbeis and powei lapidly increased under the^ 
stiess of the cruel circumstances of their age From this* 
time onw'ards they formed themselves into a number of 
confederacies, oi Ibsls, as they have been called, under 
guerrilla cluefs Each of these confederacies claimed 
independence, their leading pnnciples being the watchwords 
adopted by all great repubhcs, Liberty, Fratermty, and 
Equahty and then records show them fighting amongst 
themselves almost as much as with the Muhammadans 
at tins early penod in their history only m presence of 
a common foe would they umte and place themselves 
under some one of their number who might happen at the 
time to be the most powerful Gradually, how^ever, great 
houses aiose, and the lesser chiefs placed themselves for 
purposes of mutual protection under the greater cluefs, 
placing their horses and then weapons at the service of 
their chief, w'hen reqmred thus, a species of feudal system 
arose, under which lands were held as a condition of mihtary 
service Leadership would often be recogmzed w^here 
exceptional skill or courage m feats of sport or of arms 
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was displayed by any one The robber element was strong 
among the Sikhs of these early days, and there was nob 
wanting a resemblance between the Sikli clueftains, and 
the Scottish border chieftains of early Scottish histoiy 
There was very httle resemblance between them and the 
great freebooting tnbes of Pindans, and Dakaits their 
exploits were not without an element of cluvalry and 
romance, and there was an absence of that outrage and 
cruelty that characterized the operations of the Pindans 
The Sikh chieftains as often as not had some distingmshing 
cognomen thus such designations as ‘ The five hundred 
one ’, given to a man for his prow^ess in battle, and ‘ The 
spotless one ’, given to another for Ins fine character, were 
not uncommon among them The year 1761 was the 
turmng-point in Sikh history It witnessed the first stand 
made 03 ’’ the Khalsa against a regular army it is true 
the Sikhs were defeated, but they had gained that all- 
important requisite for future success, confidence in them- 
selves and their cause The conquest of the tract of 
country known as Sirhind, which hes to the south-east of 
Lahore, gave them a much-needed status The number 
of confederacies W'as twelve, and their names are still to 
be found in the titles of many of the great Sikli fanulies 
to this day One distinguishing feature among the Siklis 
was the honourable place assigned to their women, and 
the history of one of these confederacies, the Kanlie 3 'as, 
illustrates the immense influence w Inch Sikli w omen waelded 
it W’as a result of the hberal teaching of their great gurus, 
Nanak and Govind It was into tlus confedeiacy that 
Ran]it Singh afterwards married 
The founder of the family to which Ranjit Singh belonged 
had been a bold and successful robber chieftain It is 
recorded that he and lus famous piebald mare, Desi, the 
country-bred, w'cie known and feared thioughout the whole 
countryside Men many eaily in the East, and Sardar 
Mahan Singh of the Sukar Chakia confederacy married 
into the celebiated Jlund family and became the father 
of Ranjit Singh at the age of Mteen. In those days of 
adventure and enterpnse it was no uncommon thing for 
a boy to make acquaintance with war’s alarms at a tender 
ago, and Ranjit Singh was no exception to the rule. He 
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was very nearly lolled in one of tho many battles of the 
time at tho age of ten a Muhammadan cluef had succeeded 
in chmbing on to the elephant on which tho youthful 
Ean]it Singh was mounted, and was only cut down just 
m time. Thus lus warlike instincts uere early aioused. 
At the age of sixteen ho determined to thiow off the tutelage 
he had lutherto been subjected to by his mother, and lus 
still moie fapious mother-in-lau , who were both in their 
■tt ay mighty Amazons He shut up lus mothei in a fortress 
where she remained for tho rest of hei hfe He had more 
difficulty, however, in disposing of his masterful mother- 
in-law She had, it is true, encouraged his taste for fighting, 
and so far as fighting w'as a necessity in that strenuous 
age, he ow ed hei a considerable debt but in other directions 
her influence had been distinctly bad Her aim had been 
to weaken the character and the health of the young prince 
so as to lender him eventually unfit for ruling, so that 
she might keep the pow er in her owm hands. The WTiter has 
seen many instances w’heredisastious results have follow'ed 
from the cxoicisc of such evil influences on tho bodies and 
minds of young piinces on the part of members of a family 
w’ho have inteiested motives in thus w eakemng the character 
of the heir It may be done in a variety of w'ays wluch it 
IS unnecessary to detail here, but one specially bad case 
came under lus observation wdiere the insidious use of bhang, 
a preparation of hemp, in food, earned over a considerable 
penod, had effectually wealrened the mind and character 
of a young prince At the same time the writer has known 
another young pnnee w'ho possessed sufficient force of 
character to master fate, instead of being mastered by it 
But it demands the possession of an exceptionally strong 
personahty to overcome these mahgn influences wffiere they 
do exist, as they undoubtedly do, but, of course, by no 
means generally Ranjit Singh early showed that he 
possessed the character leqmred to counteract them, and 
it was not long befoie he succeeded in shutting up the 
masterful lady, lus mother-in-law, in a fortiess, wdiere she 
eventually died 

Ranjit Singh’s great opportumty came during one of 
the campaigns of tho Afghan king, Zaman Shah The 
Afghans still claimed suzerainty over the Punjab, but they 
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were no longer its masters, and they made incursions 
penodically with the view of restonng their influence 
The name of tins Afghan monardi was long held in dreTad 
throughout India, and even the British feared an incursion 
into their southern provinces of the Afghan armies , they 
knew that their great enemy m the south, Tipu Sultan, 
was continually intrigmng with Zaman Shah to come to 
his assistance and help him in his cherished design of 
‘ driving the accursed infidels into the sea ’ whence they 
had come At the very time, indeed, when Ran]it Singh 
was commencing his mihtary career at the age of sixteen, 
Zaman Shah had received a pressing invitation from Tipu 
to invade India, and in 1797 he was indeed marclung tlirough 
the Punjab, to the great alarm of the British Government in 
India Sir Alfred Lyall has shown what good reason the 
British had to dread an incursion of the Mghans at that 
time he has said ‘ The whole of North India was stirred* 
by his coimng, the Muhammadans were preparing to join* 
lus standard, the Oudh ruler uas incapable of malang* 
any effective resistance, and if the Afghan monarch hadi 
pushed on to Dellu there would have been an outbreak 
of anaichy and penlous confusion. Such a formidable , 
diversion would undoubtedly have drami northward every , 
available Enghsh regiment for the protection of the Bengal 
frontier , but in 1798 Shah Zaman was obhged to return 
hurnedly to guard lus own western provinces from the 
Persians ’ It was in the course of this retreat that Ranjit 
Singh first attracted the attention of the Afghan monarch, 
and performed that feat that laid the foundation of lus 
mihtary supremacy The story has been thus told ‘ The\ 
Afghan king, Zaman Shah, had lost some guns when’ 
crossing the Jliilam in flood he promised the city and 
district of Lahore, together with the title of Raja, to Ran- 
jit Singh if he would recover them and send them to him 
Ranjit Singh recovered the guns, and assumed the title 
of Raja ’ Lahore was at the time in the possession of tv o 
Sikh Sardars, who had themselves captured it from the 
Afghans by a stratagem, making their entry into the 
place one dark night by means of a dram, and capturing 
the deputy-governor, whom they found quietly enjoying 
himself at a nautch party Ranjit Singh succeeded in 
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making himself master of the place. Not long afterwards 
he also succeeded in gaimng possession of Amritsai There 
uns a celebrated gun in the city known as the Zamzamma 
gun, wluch had belonged to Ranjit Singh’s grandfather he 
had asked the Sildi Sardar, who held Amntsar, to hand it 
over to lum the Sirdar had refused, with the lesult that 
he was attacked by Ranjit Singh and lost Amntsar Ranjit 
Singh now had the advantage of having in his possession 
both the Sikh capitals, Lahore, the pohtical, and Amntsar, 
the rehgious capital 

Ranjit Singh’s use to prominence synchromzed with 
the amval in India of the great Bntisli pro-consul, the 
Marquess Wellesley, and it was not \nthout its beaiing upon 
the fortunes of the Bntish that he should have been thus 
engaged in carving out a dominion for himself in that 
State that was contiguous to the passes from which the 
great invaders had come into India fiom the north-uest 
Sir Alfred Lyall has descnbed the effect on the political 
situation in India of the nse of the Sikli nationality m 
Upper India He has said ‘Thenceforward the S'lkhs 
were not only able to hold the line of the Indus nvei 
against fresh invadeis, thej*' also cut off the channels 
of supply between Central Asia and the Muhammadan 
powers to the south of the Sutlej, vho were, moi cover, kept 
in constant alarm by this actively aggressive community 
on their northern frontier Tlie effect was to maintain 
among the fighting powers in northern India an equihbnum 
that was of signal advantage to the Enghsh by preserving 
their north-west frontier unmolested dunng the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, a cntical period when 
they were fully occupied with Mysore and the uestein 
^lahrattas ’ Had not Ranjit Singh succeeded in ci eating 
a strong Sikli kingdom in the Punjab, vhich formed a 
barrier against incursions from the gieat centres of Muliam- 
madan aggression, the task that the Maiquess Wellesley 
had set lumself to, of consohdating the British possessions, 
might have been rendered far harder than it actually was 
Wlule the Sikli monarch was consohdating Ins power, the 
Bntish were also consohdating theirs, and their consohda- 
tion had one effect, -nMcli could not have been altogether 
palatable to lum By the time it was completed the thin 
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red line had reached and absorbed Dehu and formed an 
impenetrable barrier against Ins O'mi further advance south- 
wards He seems to have had a prescience that it would 
not lemain even there long he is said to have remarked 
one day ‘ The whole of Hindustan ■vnll soon be red ’ ' 
After a prehminary tnal of strength with the British, 
the Sikh chieftains to the south of the Sutle] had first 
made a Treaty vuth Ranjit Singh, who was exceedingly 
anxious to diaw them nuthin his omi sovereignty When 
he showed Ins hand too plainly, and they reahzed that he 
would never rest content till he had absorbed their tern- 
tones into his own, they decided to thiow in their lot vitli 
the Bntish and they petitioned the British that they 
imght be aUoued to come under their protection. The 
Bntish hesitated for some time before eventually according 
a favourable answer to their petition they were unwiUing 
to embroil themselves vath the Sikli Maharaja There 
were fears at the time of French designs upon India, and 
it was thought that Ranjit Singh might call in the assist- 
ance of the French Only when these fears were finaUy 
dispelled, did they agree to the mshes of the Cis-Sutlej 
chiefs By the Treaty made with Ranjit Singh in 1809, 
in -which Metcalfe took so prominent a part, the Maharaja 
renounced aU claims to the Sildi terntones that lay south 
of the Sutlej Thus a barner vas set up finally against 
any further progress south of the Sildi Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh had taken long to come to the decision he eventuaUj' 
came to, and it was only the patience and firmness of the 
young Enghsh envoy, in whom he recogmzed the em- 
bodiment of those great quahties, that he knew from the 
reports of his news-MTiters were pre-eminently the charac- 
tenstics of the man who had dispatched young Metcalfe 
on his mission, the Governor-General, Lord khnto, and 
behind him of the great Bntish nation, that caused lum to 
bow to inevitable necessity, but ha-ving bowed he faithfully 
observed his obhgations to the hour of his death Besides, 
he leahzed that it -w as no mean advantage that he should 
be allowed a free hand to pursue his career of aggrandize- 
ment to the west and to the north Just so had the great 
Llahratta chieftain, Madhava Rao Scindia, boM'ed to the 
ine-vitable when confionted -with the statesmanhke per- 
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sonality of anothei great Biitisb. Ruler, Warren Hastings, 
in Avhoin he had recognized as great a master of stateciaft 
as himself 

Ranjit Singh as not long in extending lus conquests in 
those directions still left open to lum to the south-u est, the 
north-west, and the north He added to his dominions in 
succession, Multan, Peshawar, and Kashmir Thus by the 
5 'ear 1820 lusiJoucrwas absolute thioughout the Punjab, 
from'the iivcr Sutlej to the Indus By 1833 he had ob- 
tained P^hawai by cession fiom the exiled Afghan monaich, 
Shah SKuja " In ,1835 he succeeded in defeating an attempt 
made by Dost Mahomed to wrest Peshawar from lus 
possession T0[e~luid met determined opposition on more 
occasions than one in lus carcei of conquest, and he had 
not scrupled to use the weapons of lus age, tiickery and 
treacher}’-, in carrjnng out lus aims The most stubborn 
resistance he encountered uas perhaps at Multan Tins 
fort u as very gallantlj' defended b}'^ its governor, a Muhani- 
mad an Nau ab , when a bieacli had been made in the walls 
by “that great gun on uluch Ranjit Singh pinned lus 
faith, the Zamzamma gun, the old Nawab stood in the 
breach fighting to the last with his eight sons and the 
Sikli tioops only effected their entry over the dead bodies 
of the old governor and five of lus sons, who were killed 
in the assault Ranjit Singh was not above illustrating 
111 lus OMn person the fable of lOng Stork and the Frogs 
A fortress Avhich he was paiticulaily anxious to gain 
possession of u as being besieged, and its defenders begged 
for lus assistance in repelling the besiegeis he was only 
too glad to avail lumself of the oppoitumty, and once inside, 
he took possession and kept it Ranjit Singh modelled 
lus army on the English system, and conveited it into 
a forimdable fighting machine He had seen for himself 
Avhat a disciplined infantry could accomphsh and, con- 
trary to the usual custom of the Siklis, he made lus infantry 
a more imj)Ortant aim even than lus cavalry He alsc 
adopted the Enghsh system of voluntary enhstment, 
Naturally Aiith so many chances of distinction that service 
under lus auspices gave, mihtaiy service was exceedingly 
popular Many of lus most famous generals were foreigners 
Among the most distingmshed of these was the Italian, 
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General Ayita bile, who, hke the famous French general, 
de Boigne, wdio had been in the service of the Mahratla 
chieftain, Madhava Rao Scindia, w'as not only a mihtary 
gemus, but a slcilled civil admirastiator He was largely 
employed in adimmstrative w'ork in the Peshawar district, 
and his name was long remembered w'lth aw'e on the 
countryside of that wild borderland Much, however, 
cannot be said for Ranjit Singh’s ordinary civil adimms- 
tration of Ins domimons Rack-renting formed its cluef 
feature a bare subsistence was left to the cultivators, 
and all commodities w’ere heavily taxed. One method of 
collecting revenue was by marching an army through the 
conquered districts every tw'o or three years to sweep 
up all arrears of revenue due A curious illustration show - 
ing how natural this system appeared to the people is given 
by one of Ranjit Singh’s biographers Many years aftei, 
at the time when the British had just conquered the Sikhs 
in the first Sikh w'ar, and a British Resident was assisting 
the Council of Regency to administer the country, a native 
official approached the Resident and mentioning a certain 
district, said to luni ‘ There are nearly tw o years’ revenue 
unpaid, so it is about time to send an aimy’ A com- 
parison betw'een the prosperous state of the Punjab as it 
IS at this day, after many years of orderly Bntish rule, 
and as it w^as under Sikli lule, is, fiom the point of view’ 
of the British admimstrator a sufficient answer to a question 
that has sometimes been asked, namely, w’hether the 
Punjab has materially benefited by its change of rulers 
Proverbial sayings have been defined to be tlie collective 
w’lsdom derived from expenence of a people a popular 
saying common in the Punjab would seem to show tliat 
in tlie minds of the people of the province also there can 
be no doubt of the benefits that have accrued to them from 
the change The saying is — ‘ Under Bntish adimmstra- 
tion the Punjab has been blessed with Sawan — ^the most 
beneficial month of all the months of the year to an 
agricultural country hke India, being the month of early 
rain — and with Karm, landness , under Sildi administra- 
tion in its worst aspects, the Punjab was desolated with; 
Mula — ^that destructive insect that devours corn ’ If it* 
IS true, as has been said by a competent authority, that 
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mtli all the anomalies that still exist in the Native States 
of India, ‘ people do not vash to exchange their despotism 
for the moie benevolent lule of British India,’ the converse, 
as another competent authority has said, is also true , 
there is no keenness shown by those who have experienced 
this more beneficent rule in Bntish territory, to exchange 
it for the more despotic rule of the Native State And 
yet true as tlus may be, there are still not a few pathetic 
figures lemaimng in India hke Sir Alfred LyaU’s ‘ Old 
Pindan who long for the old ordei of things, winch it 
IS to be hoped in the true interests of India, has gone for 
ever ‘ The old order changeth, pelding place to new ’ 

It has been said that the secret of Ranjit’s success iii 
founding his kingdom was a characteristic he possessed 
in common with other great conquerors, ‘ a stiong and 
stubborn persistence, slow, sme, and irresistible as the 
nsing tide ’ This persistence, indeed, he showed also in 
other directions, whenever he had set lus heart on the 
attainment of sometlung he coveted. Two anecdotes are 
told of lum wluch aptly illustrate tins tiait, one connected 
mth the acqmsition of the famous jewel, hnown as the 
Koh-i-Nur, the Mountain of Light, the other in connexion 
vith a celebiated mare, named Laih. ^he great diamond 
IS said to have originally belonged to one of the Pandava 
chiefs of Mahabharata story Eventually it came into the 
possession of the Mogul emperors it passedl from them 
into the hands of Nadir Shah, the Persian king, who sacked 
Dellu in 1^9 thence it fell to the Afghan, Ahmad Shah 
Abdah, and thus eventually passed into the possession 
of Shah Shuja, at one time monarch of Afghamstan, but 
when Ranjit Singh made his acquaintance he was hving in 
exile Ranjit Singh invited him to take up his residence at 
Lahoie on lus arnval, Ranjit Smgh lost no time in demand- 
ing the jev el Upon Shah Shuja denying that he had it, and 
declaiing that he had placed it vith a banker for safe 
keeping, the old Maliaiaja lost lus temper and placed 
a guard round his guest’s palace all who left the house 
were searched, and no one was allowed to enter with food 
Yielding to this treatment so contraiy to aU the lav s of ■ 
Oiiental hosxiitahty, Shah Shuja agieed to suiicndci the 
jevcl on the condition that Ranjit Singh vould guaiantce 
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him his friendship and protection This, the Sikh Maharaja, 
taking an oath on his most sacred volume, the Granth, 
promised solemnly to do Shah Shuja thereupon invited 
the Maharaja to an audience, in order that he might receive 
the diamond in person Ranjit Singh duly proceeded to 
the Shah’s palace, where he was courteously received in 
audience In the East when visits are intei changed, it 
IS customary for the host to remark as he receives lus 
visitor, ‘ You have brought me to gieat honour by your 
visit ’ The visitor rephes, ‘ I assure you, the honour is 
mine ’ The customary greetings over, the two monarchs 
sat dovTi, and for a full hour by the clock they lemained 
thus seated, facing each other in solemn silence Then 
Raujit Singh took upon himself to remind his host of the 
object of Ins visit Shah Shuja gave the signal, and the 
celebrated diamond was ceremoraously brought in VTapped 
only in an old and faded cloth, such as to tlus day, the 
most pnceless jewels may not uncommonly, in many 
Onental State treasuries, be seen wrapped up in Tlie 
j Maharaja wasted no more time, but promptly seized it, 
, and left the audience chamber without troubhng his head 
. about going through the customary formula of farewell 
I wluoh Onental etiquette demands, and wluch takes this 
, foim having first asked his host’s permission to take 
lus leave, his visitor remarks to lus host — ' Keep mo in 
kindly recollection,’ and the host thus responds, ‘ Keep 
me also in kindly recollection ’ Having obtained posses- 
sion thus discourteously of the famous diamond, the Sikli 
Maharaja afterwards seized all the jewels that remained 
in the possession of the Shah The Koh-i-Nur aftei wards, 
^on the final conquest of the Punjab by the Bntish, passed 
into the possession of the Sovereigns of Great Britain, and 
;now lies with the other regaha of the Crown in the Tower of 
London ' 

Sikh gentlemen have ever been noted horsemen history 
does not record that any of the distingmshed Itahan 
generals who trained their arnues weie great horsemen, but 
certainly in the Italy of to-day are to be found some of the 
most fimshed horsemen in the w orld The wntei was once 
privileged to see a late Sikh chief of Patiala and some of 
his Sardars taking a steeplechase course, and their perform- 
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ances were by no means infenoi to those of the most cele- 
brated of Italian chevahers 'Raujit Singh w as always most] 
passionately fond of hoises, and in Ins piime would often! 
spend the whole day in the saddle, and he was ever a keen/ 
sportsman He ahvays kept up a laige stud of Ai^s,l 
Persians, and country-breds, and he always received vith 
special pleasuie a gift of Enghsh hoises such as the Governois- 
General of India occasionally sent lum) The anecdote that 
has been told about lum and the mare ‘ Laili ’ cannot be 
vouched for as strictly accurate, and there is some doubt as 
to the actual identit}’^ of the ammal, but it is a stoij’’ that 
aptly illustrates the poisistence vith vluch, when he had 
once set his heart on anytlung, he never rested till he had 
secured it The story goes that the Governor of Peshawar 
possessed a mare famed for its beauty throughout Afghan-^ 
istan and the Punjab This was some yeais before Pesha- 
war had bQen formally ceded to lum He sent expedition 
after expedition to demand the surrender to him of the 
marc At last he succeeded, but only aftei an enormous 
expenditure of blood and tieasme The quest is said to 
have cost him sixty laklis of trcasme and the lives of 12,000 
of his soldiers Lord Wilham Bentmck is recorded to have 
been shown the ammal when he visited the Maharaja m 
1831. Baron Hugel also, when he visited Lahore at a later 
Sate, was shovTi an ammal which he was told was the 
identical ammal it was a dark giey horse wth black 
points, some sixteen hands high, magmficently capansoned 
and with gold bangles on its legs Surely no more costly 
ammal has ever figured in the annals of any stud, even the 
most famous and historic 

It may be of interest to note sometlung of the personality 
of some of the native officials at the court of Ranjit Singh 
He employed in lus civil admimstration both Hindus and 
Muhamm^ans, and in order to keep the goodwill of the 
Sikh priests, to the most orthodox of whom such employ- 
ment of officials who were not Siklis was not altogether 
pleasing, as it seemed contrary to the tenets of their re- 
hgion, he propitiated them by large gifts of money and 
lands to them personally, and of offenngs to their temples 
His most famous mimsterwasthe Muhammadan nobleman, 
Fa^ Azizuffin It has been said that it was largely due to 
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his wise counsels that peace was so long maintained with the 
Enghsh indeed Lord EUenboxough. is recorded to have 
styled him ‘ The protector of the fnendslup of both States 
He w'as an exceedingly liberal-imnded man this may be 
illustrated by the famous reply he made to Eanjit Singh 
when questioned as to his preference for Muhammadamsm 
oi Hindmsm ‘ I am/ he lephed, ‘ a man floating in the 
midst of a mighty nver I turn my eye tow'ards the land, 
' but can distingmsh no difference in either bank ’ He w as 
also a poet, and an authority attributes to lum the hne which 
has w on the admiration of all w'ho appreciate the beauties 
of Persian poetry, and they are not a few ‘ Forget your- 
self, and leave your Avork wuth God ’ One of Ranjit Smgli’s 
officials IS said to have ow'ed Ins promotion to the rank of 
royal chamberlam, wffiose busmess it Aias to supenntend 
the Daibar, to his faithful vigilance on a certain historic 
occasion, Avhen in a very subordinate position He w as on 
duty one mght at the palace, when the spirit moved the 
Maharaja to go forth into the streets disgmsed, after the 
fashion of the great Sultan Haroun-al-Raschid, to see what 
his faithful heges w'ere about The sentry had not been 
made acquainted with his proposed escapade Aihen he 
returned to the palace, he found lumself shut out the 
sentry arrested him and kept him for the mght in the guard- 
house, either actually not recogmzmg him, or professing not 
to do so Anyhow' his fidelity received its due meed of 
praise, and he was rew'arded by being promoted, first to 
the position of personal attendant to the Maharaja and 
aftei wards to the rank of chamberlain Another of Ranjit 
Singh’s officials w'as a celebrated mechamcian, who is said 
to have invented a clock that showed the hour, the day of 
the month, and the changes of the moon Mechamcs fonii 
a not uncommon recreation in Oriental courts to this 
day Lord Cmzon speaking some time back on the subject 
of Native States referred to this taste and to the capacity 
shown by many of the present rulers of these States Thus 
he refeiied to one of them in these terms ‘In Gwahoi the 
present ruler was Maharaja Scindia, a most remarkable 
man, one, ho imagined, of the few luhng potentates in the 
orld W'ho W'as equally capable of commanding a rcginioiit 
01 diiAung an engine Indeed the 'Maharaja was a sort of 
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steam engine of physical and intellectual eneigy, because 
there was nothing in tho State of Gnahor which the Maha- 
raja himself did not originate, orgamzo, suponntond and 
cairj’- through to a final isstie’ Similarly, the ^vnte^ is 
personally acquainted with a prince who, besides being a 
good scholai and a piaclical chemist, engineers his own’ 
steamers, keeps his own foundry, shoes his ow-n horses and 
those of any neighbour who will send them to his stables, 
and IS a thorough sportsman to boot 
The Mahaiaja’s health began to fail lum in 1838, when 
he began to siilTcr from paralj'sis . he had led a very hard 
life, and he had weakened his naturally lobust constitution 
bv Ins occasional bouts of hard diinlang He tried a 
variety of remedies for his complaint, and amongst them, 
he had rccouisetothose specifics of clcctiicity and galvanism 
which aic beconung such populai foims of treatment in 
these days In lus earlier attacks ho had allowed English 
doctors to treat him, but during his last illness he would 
allow no one to see him but lus devoted mimstci. Fakir 
Aazudin On the day of lus death he had some twenty- 
five lakhs of rupees distributed as alma to tho poor, and 
to the priests of tho tw o places wluch rank as holy in the 
estimation of all Sildis, one as tho place wliere the founder 
of their rchgious system was born, the other as that where 
he died. Having performed tlus act of piety, the old 
Maharaja had lumsclf moved from lus bed to a carpet on tho 
ground and passed peacefully aw ay in tho year 18^39 Ranjit 
Singh, though not of prepossessing appearonce^he w'as 
short of stature and disfigured by small-pox, having lost 
tho sight of one eye — ^w as yet a man of stuking personahtyj 
Even w'licn old and almost blind, feeble, and paxalysed, it 
IS recorded of him that ho possessed a complete ascendancy 
over his chiefs and an anecdote has been told that will 
servo to illustrate this ^^^lon ono of lus ministers w'as 
visiting the English Govcrnoi-General at Simla on one 
occasion, an officer put this question to him ‘ In which 
eye IS tho Maharaja bhnd?’ Tho mimstei’s reply was 
‘ The splendour of lus face is such that I have never been 
able to look close enough to discover ’ AUoiving for the 
usual Oncntal love of hyperbole, this answ^er certainly shows 
that the great Sikh Maharaja inspired profound respect | 

os WELL O 
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I He was a born ruler of men, who obej’^ecl him by instinct 

I as it were, and as his biogiapher has well said ‘The 

'measure of his greatness was the control wluch he exercised 
over the w'hole Sikh population of the Punjab, the nobles, 
the priests, and the people ’ 

The Bntish had every reason to be grateful to him, not 
alone on account of the fidehty with W'hich he observed his 
engagements, but for his keeping the peace as he did in the 
kingdom that he founded practically on their borders That 
he performed no ordinary service in thus ruling his kingdom 
with a strong hand, may be judged of by the composite 
nature of the peoples he had to rule (A reference to the, 
composition of that famous regiment known as the Gmdes,' 
and to the character of the men composing it, will show 
what his w'ork was Tins regiment has been descnbed as 
being largely composed of ‘ the rough tnbesmen of the 
frontaer regions of India — ^Afndis, Pathans, Khuttucks,i^ 
Sikhs, and Ghurkas, to w'hom fighting was neither a pro-| 
fession nor means of gam, but simply a necessary condition 
of life V To have ruled a kingdom largely made up of suchj 
elements was of itself no ordinary feat Tlie anarchy that^ 
followed Ins death, and wluch eventually resulted in that 
aggression on Bntish territory wluch led to the Sikh wars, 
and the final absorption of the Punjab into the Bntish 
donumons, may be taken as a measure of the service he ren- 
dered the Bntish dunng his hfetime by preventing disorder 
on Bntish frontiers, but his special service w'as the erection 
of a strong bulwark against any further invasions from 
Central Asia and Afghamstan , w^hereby he afforded an 
opportumty to the Britash for the peaceful development of 
their empire Ebs courage, perseverance, sagacity, and 
real maiUiness will ever be remenibered wherever such 
quaUties are honoured, while his faults^ and they were not 
a few% will be forgotten and he may well be allowed to 
stand on a pedestal above his fellow^ men and to rank with 
others of the world’s great conqueiors and rulers 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE EARLY PORTUGUESE SETTLEJIENTS IN 

INDIA 

Alulquerquk. M53-1o15 

Tnr. gubjccl of lhj'» sbotcli, Affonso dc Albuquerque, or 
ns lu** countrymen staled him, Albuquciquc the Great, 
tnkes the fii^t innk, both ns n ^ouunuder nnd nn admhus. 
t rat or, nmonp the tunny prenl men whom Portugal sent to 
the Ea.sl during the century of her donnnntion in India, 
from 1500 to 1000 v n , during which peiiod the Portuguese 
pi’iclie.nilv enjoyed a monojioh of Onenfnl Irnde, so fni 
nt least ns European nations were concerned It wns 
Vnseqdn Gamn who had first opened out the road to India 
foi tlio^e nations of the Far West whose teuitoucs bordered 
on the open ocean The long wars of tho Portugucso 
with Uie Moois had made of them a race of hardy wniriors. 
fit to be adventurers and explorcis in fni distant lands 
These wars Imd also had another ctTcot upon their charnctei 
wlueh was afterwards destined to hnv'o its bearing upon 
their relations with Eastern peoples, and which was doubt- 
less one eause of their failure to establish n peimancnt 
dominion in the East Thoir religion becamo tinged with 
a spirit of fanaticism and bigoliy. As Sir W W Hunter 
has Well said ‘ Tlicir national temper had been formed 
in their contest with tho Moors at home. They were not 
traders, but knigbls errant and crusaders, who looked on 
every pagan os nn enemy of Portugal niid of Clinst * Tins 
spirit of fanaticism was especially diiecled against Muham- 
madanism, but IVIuhammadnnism it must bo rcmembeied, 
at this penod of Ibc hibioty of tho world, was a gicat 
aggicssiv'c power in Europe. Not the least of tho scrvuces 
rendered by Portugal to Europe by her determined and 
successful efforts to beat off all attempts of tho Muhamma- 
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dan sovereigns at Alexandria and Constantinople, to resist 
European predominance in Eastern waters, was tlie set- 
back sbe then gave to Muhammadan ascendancy m Europe 
Sir Alfred LyaU has said in this connexion ‘ It may bet 
thought fortunate that even Solyman the Magmficent, in( 
the height of his glory, failed in his efforts to expel the 
Portuguese from the Indian Ocean , for his success might' 
have been disastrous to Eastern Ghnstendom If the; 
Turkish Sultan who at the opemng of the sixteenth century 
was supreme in the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, ana 
whose fleets swept the Mediterranean, could have kept^ 
the Indian trade to its ancient and direct course tlirough 
Egypt and Syria, the wealth that he might thus have, 
secured must have added prodigiously to the force of lus 
arms by sea and land A colossal mihtary empire upon the 
Bosphorus, commanding the avenues of Asiatic trade,*, 
might even in our own days overawe half Europe, and! 
would have been irresistible three hundred y^ears ago 'I 
And yet another service rendered to Europe by Portugal 
was that she v as the first of European nations to introduce 
Western ideas into the Eastern world and thus prepared 
the way for that close connexion befeu'een the West and 
the East that now exists 

The Portuguese timed their arnval in India w ell , the 
monarchs and clueftains, •whom they first came in contact 
with, vere Hindus Tlie most powerful potentate in the 
south of India at the time was ^Shxsmgha, the Hindu Raja 
of Vijayanagar If the Muhammadans on the west coast 
had no share in the government of the country, they still 
wielded a good deal of influence owung to their possession 
of a monopoly of trade It was from these Muhammadans 
■who -were mostly of Arab ongin, and ivhose descendants are 
known to this day as Moplahs, that the Portuguese were 
to encounter the greatest hostihty, and not unnaturally so, 
for they were destined to be their greatest nvals Indeed, | 
it was the fierce enimty of the Muhammadan merchants! 
that caused the early European competitors for trade to] 
take the attitude of invaders The first Portuguese visitors 
to India had no more idea of estabhshmg a Portuguese 
domimon in the East than had the early Enghsh adventurers 
of the reign of Ehzabeth. The position of a mihtary and 
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ruling po\rer was forced on the Portuguese by tlie trend 
of events as it Mas aften^nrds foiced on tlic Dutch in the 
Eastern Ai'clupelago, and the English in India The Hindu 
rulers were iiropared to give a hearty welcome to any 
competitors for the trade thus monopolized by the Muhamma- 
dans and it IS on record that when the first Portuguese 
expedition under Vasco da Gama leached Calicut m the 
autumn of 1498, it w as \\ ell xeceived by the then ruler, the 
Zamoiin But the intiigues of the Arab merchants were 
too much for the Zamorin’s nunisteis, and the Portuguese 
captain could only piocuie a few articles of merchandise, 
and eventually letunicd to Portugal by way of Cannanore 
A yeco nd-cxpcdition appears to have been sent, the com- 
mander of which tried to establish a factory, but the 
Arab traders icsenting this action, stiricd uji a not, during 
wluch the Portuguese agent was killed The commander 
returned to Portugal and reported the occmrence there 
The king at this time was Emmanuel, a name that will 
recall that of the present jmung rulei of Poitugal, who 
so recently ascended the tlirone undei such tragic circum- 
stances He saw that the only chance of developing a 
prosperous trade was to place Portuguesa-agents at the 
di fferent -p orts, and to keep a sufficient force in Indian 
seas for their piotcction He had in 1602 obtained from 
Pope Alexandei VI, a Bull, constituting him ‘ Loid of the 
Xavigation, Conquests, and Trade of Etluopia, Aiabia, 
Persia, and India’. Ho now confeired the style and 
designation of Admiral of the Indian Seas on 3^,asco.da 
Gama and sent lum forth on another expedition to India 
with special orders to bung the Zamorm of Calicut to 
account for lus want of protection of the Portuguese agent 
who had been killed in the not Vasco da Gama, on 
arnval off the Malabar coast, made an alhance with the 
Rajas of CJacbuTand CannanLOce. against the Z amo rm. and 
bombaidcd lus capital Ho letui'ned to Portugal with 
a cargo of pepp ei. taken in at Quilon, the Ram of which' 
place had invited him to tiade there 

In the year 1505, the King of Poitugal inaugurated 
a new dcpaituie’,’^thc idea seems to have occuired to him 
that a Poituguesc empire might with ease be cstabhshed 
in the East Though tiade was still the cluef end in 
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view, he reahzed that he must he prepared for a very 
severe struggle with the Muhammadan powers who had 
so long had the monopoly of trade in Eastern waters , 
the struggle was to he no longer one nith the Moplahs 
only, but with the Muhammadans of Egypt, Persia, and 
Arabia The time had come, therefore, when it would be 
necessary for Portugal to maintain a more powerful navy 
and army in Asia than she had hitherto done Pom 
EfflP oisco de Almeida was accordingly dispatched toTthe 
EasC as '"the” first "Portuguese Viceroy of India Some 
severe fighting followed before the Portuguese could estab- 
hsh their footing in India itself In one of the great naval 
battles a son of jMmeida especially distinguished himself , 
he had kept up X runmng fight mtli the enemy for two 
days , lus ship was surrounded on every side, and though 
one of lus legs had been broken early in the fight by a 
cannon-ball, he liad a chair placed on deck, nhere he sat 
and gave his orders as coolly as ovei , ho vas aftcrwaids 
struckby another cannon-ball on the breast, and as the iccord 
proceeds, ‘ the young hero — ^lie was not qmte tn enty-one — 
expired without knomng what the u ord surrender meant ’ 
The Naw ab of ,Diu, who had been assisting the Emir 
Husain, the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt’s adnural in this 
engagement, is recorded to have treated lus Portuguese 
pnsoners lundly, and to have v ritten a letter to the Portu- 
guese viceioy regretting that he had been unable to find 
the prince’s body to give it honourable bmial at the same 
time he congratulated the father on the glory his son had 
acquired m his last combat on earth pom Francis co was 
^ eventually superseded in lus viceioyalty by Affon so . do 
^Albuquerque in the year 1509 Almeida had been reluc- 
tant"' to hand over lus lugh officeT^^ for a time had 
succeeded in postpomng the evil day by imprisomng lus 
destined successor in the fort at CannanOTe He w'as at 
last brought to a more reasonable frame of imnd and 
finally left Indian seas, only to fall a victim to some 
African savages at Saldanha Bay, nhere he had landed in 
order to assist some of the sailors of lus fleet who had 
quarrelled with the inhabitants of the place over some 
btolen sheep 

Affonso^ do Albuquerque nas of loyal descent, though 
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the bar sinister crossed liis <goiitcl ieon One of Ins ances-, 
tors was aT Portuguese long Enou'n as King Denys, who' 
appears to have been a remaikable man in many ways 
He reigned for half a century, and as Ins sobriquet, * ,The 
Labourei,’ imphes, nould appear to have been a man of 
peace He vas a good admimstrator and no mean poet. 
Albuquerque had spehtTiff boyhood in the court of ^^^pnso 
the Fifth, where he had been one of the royal pages he 
was educated with the lung’s sons, mth one of whom, 
who afterwards came to the throne as John II, he became 
very intimate One of the subjects he was taught was 
ma feem atics. the necessary basis for that science of naviga- 
tion n luch had long been a favounte study at the Portu* 
guese court, whose princes weie foremost m its practical 
apphcation, and one of whom has been worthily designated 
‘ The Navigatoi ’ Tins course of study proved of inestim- 
able advantage to lum in latci yeais, nhen ho nas some- 
times called upon to act as lus own pilot The atmospheie 
of the court uas favourable to tho development of a fine 
charactei The lung himself, knomi as ‘ Tho Cluvahous ’, 
delighted in all that made foi manhness he was devoted 
also to litcxaldue and especially to the i qmances of mediaeval 
cluva^y, and possessed a fine library The leal simphcity 
of lus character is revealed in the story told of the reply 
ho made to the historian of the day he had been asked 
how he would hke to have the ohromcles of lus leign 
written he replied simply, ‘ Tell the truth ’ It is no 
wonder that with such an environment Albuquerque 
became the great man that lustory has lecorded he did 
become The ten years of imhtary service that he spent! 
in Mor occo gave him that experience of the art of war 
that was so useful to lum m after life at the same time 
it imbued him with that hfe-Iong hatred of all things 
Muhammadan which accounted for much of the ruthless- 
ness of lus bearing towards Muhammadans nhen he en-j 
countered them as enemies m the East at a later penod’ 
of lus careei ^^^len lus fiicnd, John II, became king, 
Albuquerque became his Master of the Horse, and con- 
tinued with him in that capacity for some fourteen years 
domi to the year 1495 His inteicourso mth tlus inse 
and enhghtcncd lung still further ripened his intellect , and 
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as Ins biograplier states, ‘ teamed .him to.jdipughts oLgreat 
enterpnses ’ King John had long dreamt of a direct sea- 
route to the East Indies, and doubtless his talks with 
Albuquerque had inspired Inm mth similar dreams for 
estabhshmg Portuguese predominance in Asia On the 
death of ‘ The Perfect King as John was designated, 
Albuquerque again saw service against the Moors 
Has opportumty came at last In 160.3 he was dis- 
patched to the East in command of an “expedition , and 
though he had not much to do on tins occasion he learnt 
much that was useful to him m later years he saw the 
Indian coast for the first time, and was enabled to study 
on the spot some of the problems presented by the estab- 
lishment of Portuguese influence on that coast He 
returned to Portugal the following year, where he w'as 
very favouiably received by King Emmanuel He placed 
before the lang certain schemes which had for their object 
the destruction of the trade then carried on by Muham- 
madans Among these schemes ivas one for closing up 
the old trade routes by the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf, and the opemng up of a new ocean route, wlucii the 
recent voyages of Vasco da Gama had shown to be feasible 
The king entered heartily into these schemes, and the 
issue was the appointment, in 1506, of Albuquerque to 
a fresh command He ivas dispdfched to the East with 
a squadron of five slups with orders first to conquer and 
garnson Socotra, and when he had accomphshed tins, to 
take over supreme command of all the Portuguese posses- 
sions m the East from Dom Erancisco de ^meida, and 
to assume the style and title of Viceioy Albuquerque 
succeeded in capturing Socotra from the Muhammadans, 
erected a fort and left a garnson in possession, and thus 
secured a very important position whence he could issue 
and attack all ships passing into or out of the Red Sea 
He then sailed for the Persian Gulf, wheie his great ambi- 
t'on was to get possession of Ormuz, which has been 
described as being at one time * The“iichest jewel set in 
the nng of the world’ He had a tw’ofold object in 
view one part of his plan was to interrupt and divert 
the Indian trade that went that way, the other to estabhsh 
a direct trade between Persia and Europe He appears 
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to have been successful in getting the Native rulci to 
declare lumsclf a vassal of the ICing of Portugal, and he 
c\cn obtained pcimission to erect a foi tress Meamihile, 
however, dissensions arose among his captains, a not un- 
common thing ill these early days of adventure w'hoii so 
many men ivcre fighting foi their owti hands The story 
goes that Albuquerque had made up his mind to storm 
Ormuz to compel its ruler to give up to lum certain 
deserters from his fleet, and that liis captains had pro- 
tested They had given in then protest in writing, and 
their reasons for doing so would appear to be either a 
tribute to Albuquerque’s masterfulness, or a recogmtion 
of the w'ell-known effects of an Eastern climate in accen- 
tuating a nat 111 ally passionate temperament It w'as such 
a letter as an Oriental might have written to any European 
superior oificei, who had the leputation of having, in the 
expressive language of the East, ‘ a temper a bit hot ’ 
‘ Sir,’ their letter ran, ‘we do this in WTiting, because by 
w'ord of mouth wo dare not, as you always answer us so 
passionately ’ The Native ruler soon got to hear of these 
dissensions and was quick to take advantage of them he 
refused to surrender the deserters, and apparently with- 
drew* his former concessions Albuquerque succeeded in 
winning back the aUogiancc of his captains and bom- 
barded the place, but nothing came of it , he w as forced 
for the time to abandon his cherished design of building 
a fort at Onimz ; he sailed away for the time being, but 
he paid omTniore MSit to Ormuz , and w’amed its rulei 
that ‘ he would not cut his beard until he had completed 
the fortress at Ormuz ’ He eventually sailed for India 
to take up his viceroyalty the reluctance of Almeida to 
give up office, and how it was ovcicome has been alicady 
related. Albuquerque assumed office on Novembei 6th, 
1509 He was now Viceroy of India, and ho remained so 
practically till his death in 1515 
Albuquerque’s new title was Governor and Captain- 
Gfcneral of the Poituguese Possessions in Asia He had 
the full poweis usually accoidcd to a viceroy, and ho 
received a special patent giving him authority to confer 
palace pensions on jicisons who had rendered meiitoiious 
services to the State Having aheady made lumself 
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acquainted intli the state of affairs in India, he had a 
definite pohcy already shaped in his mind. Muhammadans' 
were to be treated as enemies, Hindus as alhes and fnends 
The guiding principle of his pohcy was complete Portuguese 
control over the trade of India And an integral part of 
that pohcy v as not only to hold command of the sea, but 
also to estabhsh strongly fortified settlements on Indian 
soil This, though it did not imply empire over the whole 
of the Indian continent, did mean empire over the regions 
which would thus be brought within the sphere of Portu* 
guese influence In Goa he saw a place w'ell fitted to 
become the capital of such an empire it possessed an 
excellent harbour for Ins ships, and was, moreover, in 
a central position, veil situated, therefore, for expansion 
when the time came, though, as Instory has recorded, 
Poitugal was nevei destined to expand into a gieat Eastern 
empire The choice of Goa by Albuquerque was at the 
time a mark of lus prudent statesmanship its captuie 
Mould not offend any of lus Hindu alhes, as it was, at 
this time, a Muhammadan possession on the contiaiy, 
it Mould coiibideiahly enhance Poituguosc picstige Mitli 
the Hindu pouers The leal master of Goa at the time 
was the King of Bijapur, a kingdom which had but lecently 
been founded by that remarkable man Yusiif Adil Shah, 
the sole smvnung son of Ammath n, Sultan^bf the Otto- 
man Turks When lus brotKerB’had‘'all'T5e*en put to death 
dunng a struggle for the succession to the throne, he had 
been rescued by lus mother, and handed over to the care 
of a Persian merchant, in whose household he had been 
practically a slave he had then served in the lanks of 
the armies of the Muhammadan powers in the Deccan, 
and rose to high command eventually, from being 
Governor of Bijapur, he became its king in 1489 Goa 
had greatly increased in w ealth under his rule The Hindu 
population, however, had found the rule of his Muliam- 
madan governor oppiessive to a degree, and they were 
not unprepared to welcome a change of rulers Tlie story 
goes, moreover, that their imaginations had been stirred 
by the prophecy of a Hindu ascetic, who had lecently 
given out that a foreign race coming fiom a distant land 
would conquci Goa. IVlicn, therefore, Albuqucique ap- 
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peaved before the city early in Slarcb, 1510, li was soon 
surrendered up to lum , and it is lecorded that he entered 
the city hailed with shouts of joy by the people, * who 
showered on him flowers made of gold and silvei ’ 

Ui«« tnumph was but a short-lived one The King of 
Bijapur soon advanced against the jilacc mth an ovei- 
w helming force, and Albuquerque had to retiie to his ships 
at the mouth of the harbour This was one of the most 
critical periods in Ins caiecr, but it gave him the oppor- 
tunity of displaying his lugh quahtics as a commander 
His was a gallant family ; one of Ins nephews, Dom Antonio 
de Koronha, had especially distinguished himself, in a 
courageous attempt to cut out some fire-ships winch the 
Iving of Bijapur was prepanng to launch against the 
Portuguese fleet he w ns mortally wounded in tho attempt 
In the commentaries of Albuqueiquc he is thus spoken of 
‘ There was not a single pei&on in the fleet who was not 
deeply alTccteil, but especially his uncle, in that he had 
been deprived of him at a season when ho most needed 
hisper'sonal assist aiicc, his adMce, and his knightly example 
He was a very biavo cavnliei, who never found himself 
placed in any position which cau'^cd lum any feai ho 
was very virtuous, veiy God-fearing, and very truthful’ 
Famine and discontent among Ins own captains added to 
Albuquerque’s diflicidtics He had actually to put some 
of them in irons, and one young officei ho publicly hanged 
for intriguing with Muhammadan women The King of 
Bijapui made a very generous offer at tins crisis he 
offered to supply the Portuguese with piovisions, saying 
that he wished to conquer them ‘ not by starvation, but 
by the swoid ’ Albuquerque icjectcd the offer and having 
collected all the food and wine that was left in the fleet 
for the use of the sick on boaid Ins own ship, he show'ed 
it to the messcngeis of the king when they visited him 
to take luB decision When the wind changed to a favour- 
able quarter, ho took the opportumty, and sailed away, 
but onlj' with the full intention of returning some other 
day ‘He was not a man,’ says Ins biogiaphei, ‘to be 
daunted by one failure * he had icsolvcd that Goa should 
bo the capital of Poitugucsc Incha, and he nevei icsted 
till he had aclucvcd Ins icsolvc.’ He left m August, and 
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returned in November, having in the interval received 
reinforcements of ships and men He made his spnng 
towards the end of November, 1610, and again succe^ed 
Goa was now a possession of Portugal, and has remaiiied 
so from that time up to now Some of Albuquerque’s 
young officers are recorded to have behaved \wth the 
greatest gallantry one of them, Manoel de Lacerda, was 
wounded in the face with an arrow 7 'V'^th the broken shaft 
still in the wound he still continued to fight on foot, and 
killed a Turkish horseman, and mounting his dead foe’s 
horse, he was still fighting when Albuqueique noticed him, 
and came to his assistance Tlae story is thus told ‘ As 
soon as Manoel de Lacerda beheld AfEonso de Albuquerque, 
he dismounted from his charger and presented it to him , 
When Affonso de Albuqueique saw lum with Ins armour 
all smirched with blood, he embraced him, and said “ Sir 
Manoel de Lacerda, I assure you I am greatly envious of- 
you, and so would Alexander the Great have been, had* 
he been here, for you look more gallant for an evemng’s! 
rendezvous than the Emperor Aurehan ” ’ Sir Alfred 
Lyall has shown how ruthless the methods of the Portu- 
guese were in their struggle for supremacy in Asia. Thej 
one blot on the fair fame of Albuquerque was the treatment] 
he meted out to the conquered M^ammadans on this 
occasion He ordered a massacre of the whole Muham- 
madan population of Goa, men, w omen, and children, and 
gave the city up to plunder for a space of three days’ 
In order to be in a position to resist any attempt on the 
part of the King of Bijapur to recover the city, he made 
all haste to repair the walls and ramparts, and especially 
to rebuild the citadel, even working as a mason himself 
to expedite the work His foresight was justified by the 
event, for when, during his absence, some two yeais after 
this date, Goa was straitly besieged by the Muhammadans, 
it managed to hold out till he came in person and raised 
the siege 

The conquest of Goa was of immense pohtical impoitance 
to Portugal , it gave that countiy a commercial and pohtical 
capital in Asia, and it showed the Native ruleis of the 
neighbounng States that Portugal had resolved henceforth 
to stand forth as a sovereign power amongst other sovereign 
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powers m India The gallantry, moreover, of her sailors 
and soldiers had shown them that a new warrior race, 
whose prowess was not to be despised, had arisen in the 
East The w'ealth of Goa soon passed into a proverb it 
became known as * Golden Goa and though its glory, 
as the historian has said, ‘ lasted but a century, it was 
during that penod one of the most splendid cities on the 
face of the earth’ It is of interest to note, in view of 
the value of Goa to the Portuguese, that there was a time 
w’hen the Government of Portugal had contemplated the 
advisabihty of its abandonment There were twn pomts 
of view in Portugal on the subject of expansion, just as 
there were in England some two and a half centimes 
later One very strong party, represented by Almeida and 
Ins follow’crs, advocated the claims of commerce as agamst, 
empire , the views of tins party gained strength at a later! 
date, when theie seemed imminent risk of the lecapture 
of Goa by the Muhammadans dunng Albuquerque’s tem-; 
porary absence from its command wdion he w'as engaged' 
in his further ventures in the Far East It is recoided' 
that Albuquerque was ordered by the king to summon 
a general council of his captains and cluef officers m India 
to discuss the question of the advisability of its retention 
He carefully refrained fiom convemng this council tiU after 
Ins successful rehef of the place. Vnien the council even- 
tually met, lus captains were unammous in opposing its 
abandonment Albuquerque forwarded the opinions of the 
council to the king in an able dispatch in which he reviewed 
the whole question of Portuguese policy, and showed 
clearly that the abandonment of Goa would mean an end 
to the domimon of Portugal in the East The king accepted 
these views, and so the fiat went forth m favour of empire 
as against meie commerce, though commeice was still to 
be ahke the rationale and the mainstay of that empire 
One of the most thriving commercial marts in the Far 
East at this penod in the lustory of Asia was Malacca, 
a port on the Malay Pemnsula All the produce of Bengal, 
Burmah, Sumatra, Siam, China, and the Spice Islands, 
found its way there, and was collected by Muhammadan 
merchants for transport to Europe It was the capital of 
a Muhammadan sultan, whose ancestors are said to have 
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ongmally come from Java, and to have been converted 
to the faith of Islam some tmo hundred years before 
Albuquerque now determined to venture on the conquest 
of this important place, and thus deal anothei fatal blow 
at the Muhammadan monopoly of trade m one of their 
chief commercial routes between Asia and Europe, for 
Malacca was the key to the navigation of the Indian 
Archipdago Albuquerque found an excuse for Ins attack 
in the treatment which had been accorded by its ruler, 
at the instigation of some Muhammadan merchants, to 
certain Portuguese traders who had been landed at the 
port by a Portuguese squadron in the year 15()S, and who 
had estabhshed a commercial settlement with a factor at 
its head It is recorded that a plot had been formed to 
invite the officers of the squadron to a banquet at which 
they were all to be massacred The plot was revealed by 
a woman of Java who had fallen in love with a man of 
Portugal, and had swum out to the fleet to give warmng. 
The officers did not land, but the traders on shoie uere 
attacked and made prisoners. The squadron appears to 
have sailed away to take the nows to Albuquerque , the 
pnsoners, meanwhile, being left to their fate In May, 
1611, Albuquerque arrived ofi Malacca , he found that the 
factor and many of his companions were still pnsoners, 
and some weeks passed in negotiations for their surrender 
up to him Albuquerque declined to make a Treaty with 
the ruler of the place till they were given up to him , the 
sultan, for his part, was equauy determined to get a Tkeaty 
signed first Meanwhile Albuquerque wrote to the factor 
that he and his fellow pnsoners must continue to possess 
their souls in patience, and he received a reply from the 
factor couched in gallant terms, to the effect that he would 
rather lose lus hfe than that the honour of Portugal should 
receive any affront or discomfiture, and he added that if 
a decision had been come to that the city should be attacked, 
by all means let the attack be made at once "without thought 
of lus or his compamons’ safety Albuquerque took prompt 
action, and, as always in the East, the bold course proved 
the safest course the sultan released lus prisoners, who 
were able to give the Portuguese commander valuable 
information as to the best place for lum to attack He 
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had icsolved to attack, notwithstanding the sultan’s coin- 
phancc mtli his demands so far as suriendci of the pnsoneis 
went, as he had made up his mind that a fort must be 
built tlieie to secure the trade of the place. On bis first 
attack he had established himself in the place pointed out 
by the factor as the key to the whole posihon Ins soldiers,' 
however, got out of hand, set fire to parts of the city; 
and then retired, nearied, to their slups Albuquerque 
then called a council of Avar of Ins cluef captains in order 
to secure their co-operation in a second attack , this was 
a complete success, and it was not long before he had laid, 
the foundations of Ins neu* fortress 
Slen of every race were to be found in Malacca, Hmdus 
from both sides of India, Arabs, Chmese," Javanese, and 
of course, Slalaj^s Albuquerque continued the S 3 'stem of 
government of these different races that he found in 
existence at the time of bis conquest Tliere were four 
principal officers, each of whom held the title of Shah-i- 
Bandar (Captain of the Port) they had jurisdiction over 
the four chief commumties of merchants, each captain 
being of the same nationality as the particulai commuraty 
Aihoso interests he Avas supposed to look after Thus there 
was a Clunese, a Javanese, a Guzerati, and a Bengah 
captain of the port Albuquerque seems to have con- 
ciliated the majority of these commumties by Ins tact and 
firmness only towards the Malay’s does he appear to have 
acted with some rutblessness He had appointed as super- 
intendent of all Hmdus, a merchant of that race who had 
been reported to him as havmg been a benefactor to the 
factor and his compamons Avhen they Ai'ere in pnson lus 
Avarehouses and property, moreover, had been left intact 
Allien others Aiere destroyed at the time of the attack 
The Hindus had all ranged themselves under Albuquerque’s 
protection in consequence An aged Javanese whom he 
had placed over the Javanese commumty, turned out to 
have been the cluef instigator of the plot already referred 
to against the hves of the Portuguese officers He was 
promptly executed Avith the pnncipal members of lus 
family in the great square of the city, w'here the traitors 
were to have held their fatal banquet The firmness and 
determination he show'ed on this occasion at once placed 
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Portuguese authority on a firm basis Some Chinese junks 
happened to be lying m the harbour when Albuquerque 
m^e his attack on Malacca he had treated the captains 
and crews with much courtesy, and had allowed them to 
take their cargoes on board and depart Their report, 
made on their arrival in China, of the civihty and chivalry 
of the Portuguese made a very favourable impression on 
the court of Pekin, so much so, indeed, that when the 
Sultan of Malacca appealed to China for aid against the 
invaders, whom he styled robbers and pirates, the only 
reply he received was that ‘ the Portuguese seemed a very 
good and civil nation, and the Chinese Government would 
not assist him’ Albuquerque finally left Malacca in 
January, 1512 J 

He reached Cochin only to receive the news that Goa 
had been besieged all through the winter and was in great 
straits The Bijapur genersd, it appears, had succeeded by 
a stratagem in gaimng a footing on the island on which 
Goa stands, and had demanded the surrender of the city. 
The man whom Albuquerque had entrusted with the com- 
mand was a great captain, fully equal to a great emergency, 
and he was still holding the fort when the news of the 
desperate position of the garrison reached Albuquerque 
He at once sent off a message of encouragement to the 
gallant defenders, which, it is recorded, was received ‘ with 
a great ringing of bells and finng of salutes ’ So great 
indeed was his fame that, as the historian has said, ‘ every 
one already looked upon himself as redeemed from death ’ 
He Mas not long m following this up in person he had 
been reinforced by the ariival of a great squadron of ships 
commanded by one of his gallant nephews The combined 
fleets set sail from Cochin in September, and soon entered 
the harbour of Goa The Bijapur general shortly after- 
wards surrendered at discretion, and Albuquerque was left 
in undisputed possession of the place He again marred 
a bnlhant victory by lus cruel treatment of certain Portu- 
guese deserters surrendered to him by the enemy but 
after all, cruelty was one of the necessary weapons of an 
iron age the hands of conquerors in these times were 
always hands of iron, and the gloves that covered them 
were rarely made of velvet Albuquerque followed up his 
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success at Goa bv malcing Treaties %nth (he pnncipal 
Native powers Ho had not risen to his supreme 
position without making many enemies, and some of these 
at the couit of Lisbon liad taken advantage of the 
wording of that farnou<5 dispatch, which, it has ahead}' 
been said, Albuquerque had sent to the Portuguese 
Government advocating the letention of Goa, to accuse 
him to iho king of an mtcation of setting iip an in- 
dependent sovereignty at Goa Their insinuations liad 
made the lang suspicious, and oiders for Ins supersession 
went forth it was soveial months, liowovcr, befoio they 
reached India, and Albuquerque meanwhile had time 
to carrj' out certain enterprises w'hich ho had long been 
contemplating 

His first expedition was directed against the Muham- 
madan trade route down the Red Sea, and Aden was the 
point selected by him for attack He fully reahzed the 
impoitanco of its position, as the English did many centunes 
after him though ho failed to captmo it, ho succeeded 
m burning many of the tiading vessels he found mooied 
in the harbour. Ho then cxiiloicd the coasts of Aiafeia 
and Aby ssima. and seems to have made an effort foTgam 
the aid of tlic Abyssiniaiis m a contemplated attack upon 
Egypt, with the object of ovci throwing the Muhammadan 
djmasty of that countrj* It is recorded also that he 
formed a wild scheme for diveitmg- the .waters of tlic 
Nile, on wluch the prosperity of Egjqit almost entirely 
depends, so that they should flow' tluough Abyssinia into 
the Bed Sea it was a quixotic scheme worthy of the days 
of romance A still more daring plan wluch he is said to 
have formed could only have been conceived in the imagina- 
tion of a Ciusadci, but rang with righteous zeal against all 
things Muliammadan * this was notlung less than to cany 
off from its last icsting-placc at the holy city of Medina, 
the body of the great founder of the Faith of Islam Con- 
sidenng the extreme diflScuIty that Europeans have ever 
had in penetrating into the most sacred city, it appeals 
almost incredible that at one time a European should 
actually have ruled at Meina and yet the coi respondent 
of The Times in an account recently given of the opemng 
of the Hcdjg z R ailway, has recorded that Thomas Keith, 
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a Scotsman, and at one time a private in the Seaforth 
Highlanders, was Governor of Medina m ISIS But it is 
not recorded that even he ever obtained a glimpse of the 
actual tomb of Muhammad, though of course he saw the 
simple mosque ivith its green dome that covers the tomb, 
and an exact rephca of which is to be seen at tins day 
in the grounds of the palace of the Nawabs of Murslud- 
abad, who have ever taken a keen interest in the great 
pilgnmage Even with the facihties now given by the 
new railway, it is not hkely that any Europeans uho maj’- 
wish to see with their own eyes the sacred tomb, ^vlIl be 
able to gratify their cunosity, and the Muhammadans, so 
it IS said, have made it a special subject of seU-gratulation 
that none but Ottomans have been employed on the last 
sections of the hne where it runs into Medina. Though 
he was not successful in captunng Aden, the mam object 
of Albuquerque’s ermse was achieved he obtained a 
knojvledge^oLAhe-eoaste and navigation o f_the.^ Rqd-S fia 
which was destined to serve the Portuguese well in after 
years. On his voyage back to Goa, Albuquerque effected 
the practical nun of the Moplah merchants of the Malabar 
coast by the capture of their great fleet of trading vessels, 
which had been detained by contrary winds in Indian 
waters 

Sir Alfred Lyall has said, ‘ The Portuguese proceeded 
with ruthless energy to estabhsh their fortified settlements] 
on the Indian coast’ This was certainly exemplified inj 
the rough and ready methods adopted by Albuquerque 
to secure Portuguese predominance at Calicut He was 
specially anxious to build a fort there, with the object 
of controlhng the trade of the port, and of putting every 
obstacle he could in the way of the Moplah merchants at 
their own head quarters Ending that he could not get 
the particular site he wanted, one that would completely 
dominate the harbour, out of the reigmng Zamonn, he had 
no scruple in getting him removed out of the way, and 
he persuaded the heir-apparent to use poison to secure his 
own succession The new Zamoxm, as might have been 
expected, was more amenable to Albuquerque’s unshes, 
and the fort was built where Albuquerque had vished it 
to bo budt It IS said to havo been the best fortified 
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placo over constructed in India its watei-gato, by means 
of wliicli reinforcements of men and aims could be intro- 
duced direct from the sea, was an especial object of 
admiration to the Indians When the Raja of Vijayanagai 
heard of it, ho is reported to have said, “ Since the Zamorin 
of Caheut has assented to the building of a fortress in lus 
land by the Poitugucso, the Captain-funeral of India may 
as u’ell build anothei in Vijayanagai, if he pleases *’ It is 
not imjirobable that some of the magiuficent forts whose 
rums are to be seen at this day in southern India, may 
have boon modelled on Portucuese designs. I^le thus 
occupied, Albuquerque had not been neglecting his admims- 
tration of affaiis gencrallj% ho had been strengthening 
his influence with the Native pouers, and had sent 
leinforcoments to help the Governor of Malacca repel a 
Javanese attack upon that place The governor proved 
to bo a man altogethei worthy of the confidence 
Albuquerque reposed in lum, and under his firm rule 
Malacca remained m peace and tranquilhty for many 
years 

It has already been show in this sketch how greatly 
the political status of Portugal m the East had been 
strengthened by the possession of Goa this had been 
exemplified in the desire of the rulers of neighbouring 
States to effect an alliance with such a pmssant power 
Among the princes w'ho had sent their envoj^s to treat 
with Albuquerque had been the Shah of Persia. Before 
Albuquerque had settled himself firmly in the saddle in 
the new possession of the Portuguese at Goa, ho had sent 
an envoy to treat with the Shah in 1510, but this envoy 
never got beyond Ormuz on his journey to the court of 
the Shah, having been poisoned at that place by those 
whose interest it w'as that he should not see the Shah. 
Albuquerque nbw took the opportunity of an envoy of the 
Shah having visited lum at Goa to send an ambassador 
of lus own back with him All who came in contact with 
Albuquerque appear to have been impressed with his 
magnetic personahty The envoy of the Shah was no 
exception , it is incidentally recorded that * he was so 
struck with the personal appearance of Affonso de Albu- 
querque, that he desiicd a hfe-size portrait of him to be 
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pamted which could he earned to Shah Ismail ’ Wliat 
especially mduced him to adopt this course was the new s 
he had received from his agents that since his last visit 
to Ormuz a new king had ansen there w'ho had acknow’* 
lodged the suzerainty of Persia Albuqueique had never 
given up his cherished design of making Portuguese m- 
fluence predoimnant at Ormuz by the erection there of a 
strong fortress having for its object the control of the trade 
of the port Under the new circumstances that had arisen 
he preferred to have the Shah as an ally than as an enemy 
arrayed in the field against him At the same time he 
deterimned to strike qmcMy against Ormuz, in case his 
negotiations •with the Shah failed He sent off an expedi- 
tion under the command of one of his cousins with orders 
to visit Aden first, to wunter at Ormuz, and to thorouglily 
explore the Persian Gulf His commander reported that 
the new Kang of Ormuz was entirely under the influence 
of a young Persian at his court. Thereupon Albuquerque 
deterimned to proceed in person to Ormuz. In 1616 he 
set sail from Goa wath a powerful fleet of twenty-six ships. 
He was not destined this time to have his plans thwarted 
by dissensions among bis own captains they had reahzed 
that he was not a man to be tnfled -with The King of 
Ormuz comphed wath his first demand that he should be 
allowed to complete the fortress of wluch the foundations 
had been laid some years before But Albuquerque saw 
that he would make no further progress in estabhshing 
Portuguese influence until he had the young Persian re- 
moved from his commanding position at the court With 
that ruthlessness that characterized the great captains of 
that age wben obstacles stood in the way of the achieve- 
ment of their plans, he had the young Persian assassinated 
before the very eyes of the king, w'ho at once comphed 
with all the wishes of his redoubtable opponent. By the 
middle of August, 3.615, Albuquerque was in complete 
command of the situation at Ormuz His fame was now 
at its height . he was visited at Ormuz by envoys from 
all the petty rulers along the Persian Gulf, and even by 
chiefs from the intenor of Arab ia, Persia , and Tartary 
Many of them sent then court painters with instructions 
to paint a hfe-size portrait of the great conqueror. But 
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it M as just at tins moment that his downfall was at hand. 
A man may laslily conclude that ho is mastei of his fate, 
but he Mill often bo ciuelly undeceived by the giim decrees 
of destiny, set in motion more often than not by short- 
sighted human agency The Rates were jealous of the 
success of Albuquerque, and the decree had aheady 
gone foith against him. The cuitain was just rising on 
that grand transformation scene in the tragic drama 
of lus careoi that was to exliibit him to the gaze of 
the world detliroiied from the position of proud pre- 
eimnence to which his o\m prowess and talents had 
raised him. 

Albuquerque was not the first nor was he destined to 
bo the last of those groat men whose eminent services to 
the State have been rewarded vith obloquy and disgrace 
dunng their lifetime, instead of with that meed of recogm- 
tion vluch their services monted. The great Frenchman, 
Dupleix, was such another, but in each case, lustory has 
reversed the verdict of their contemporaries It was surely 
the irony of fate that brought it about that on their 
voyage from Ormuz back to Goa, the Portuguese fleet 
should have captured a small native vessel on vhich vere 
found lettcis addressed to Albuquerque, giving him the 
news that the King of Portugal had issued orders for his 
siipci session, and that lus successor had actually reached 
India, ^vlth a commission to act in lus place as Captain- 
General of Portuguese Possessions in Asia Albuquerque 
w'as aheady almost sick unto death ; and the blow struck 
him to the heart, and was undoubtedly instrumental in 
hostemng lus end He w'as within a few miles of Goa 
only when he died, on December 16th, 1515 It was lus 
body only that crossed the bar into thoTiarbom’ of Goa, 
the indoimtable spint had flowm elsewhere The news of 
lus death w'as received m Goa with the most profound 
grief In the picturesque imagery of the East, the ohromclei 
has said that ‘ so great was the crying and weeping on 
all sides, that it seemed as if the veiy river of Goa w'as 
being poured out ’ The Hindus, with that behef in the 
transmigration of souls that is of the essence of their 
Faith, are reported to have said that ‘ it could not be 
that he was dead, but that God had need of lum for some 
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wax, and had therefore sent for him’. Just before his 
death, Albuquerque had added a codicil to lus wiU, and 
had mitten a touohmg letter to the long in which he 
dealt proudly on his great services to Portugal, and begged 
the king to advance the interests of lus son. It is satis- 
factory to record that the long comphed with this, the 
last dying lequest of his great servant, and that the young 
man proved a worthy son of a great father , he became 
eventually President ,o£-the Senate-otXasbon, and was the 
author of the commentanes from wluch the buUc of the 
materials for the life of Albuquerque have been drawn. 
The king is further said to have been filled with remorse 
at having allowed his judgement to be influenced by the 
maclunations of the enemies of Albuquerque. He strove 
to make reparation by issuing a resenpt giving Albuquerque 
the highest office at lus disposal, supreme command of 
Indian and Arabian Seas, mth full authority to draw on 
all the resources of India in his campaigns , but, though 
he know it not at the time, his great captam had passed 
away before the commission had even received the signa- 
ture of the king It is recorded that Ferdinand of Spam 
in conversation one day with the Portuguese ambassador, 
ejqiressed his astomshment that King Emmanuel of Por- 
tugal should have ordered the return of Affonso de Albu- 
querque from India, seeing he was so great a captam and 
so fortunate in his wars. 

A very pleasing portrait of Albuquerque has been left 
by his son, but space will not allow of its reproduction 
here , he brings out especially those traits in his character,, 
that appealed pecuharly to Onentals, lus stnot veracit v.j 
his integnty, and his chantableness , ho was feared and! 
at the same time loved His reputation for just adnums4 
tration was so great that it is recorded, that whenevei 
the Hindus and Muhammadans of India had any cause of 
gnevance against their governors, they used to resort to 
ms tomb at Goa, and m^e oflenngs of choice flowers and 
of nch oil for the lamp that was ever kept burmng, to 
propitiate him and secure lus aid m obtaimng justice for 
them. The Brahmans, as nnght have been expected from 
that intolerant sect, had no great love for the Portuguese, 
but they recograzed their high quahties. Mr. Morse 
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Stephens quotes the authority of Dr. Burnell on the 
existence of an ancient Sansfait poem pointing to tins 
lecogmtion This poem, the title of which, by interpreta- 
tion, IS * A Treatise on the Characteristics of the Umverse’, 
was composed by a Brahman of Conjeveram, named Ven- 
katascharyya In it the authoi calls the Portuguese Huna, 
and thus speaks of them ‘ These men are very despicable, 
are devoid of tenderness and do not value Brahmans 
a straw , they have endless faults, and do not observe 
ceremomal punty, but they are to be praised for then 
self-restraint and truthfulness, their mechamcal skill and 
lespect for law ’ The eulogy contained in this passage ' 
ma 5 \be considered to outweigh the abuse, as it is easy 
to see that much of this is due to the Portuguese having 
denied to the Brahmans any special sanctity or divimty 
Ml Morse Stephens well sa}^ ‘ Had the Brahman poet 
knoim Albuquerque or the greatest of his successors, he 
would have piaised also their valour, then tenacity, and 
their disinterested unselfishness But stnking is the con- 
trast between Albuquerque and even the greatest of hib 
successors ’ His contemporaries reahzed the intnnsic 
greatness of the man, and his son has voiced their general 
opimon. 

The spirit of the great Portuguese conqueror still dwells 
in the hearts of his countrymen, as does that of the great 
Erenchman of a later age hir Moise Stephens has stated 
that in his dedication of the second edition of the Com- 
mentanes to King Sebastian of Portugal in 1574. the son 
of Albuquerque has related an incident that ifiustrates the 
infiuence that Albuquerque’s great example had in skrnng 
the minds and imaginations of men The time was that 
penod in the history of Portugal when her domimon in 
the East was dechmng to its fall The Commentator thus 
writes ‘ I shall say no more than tell you what a soldier 
said, who always accompamed him m war. This man 
being very old, and staying in the city of Goa, when he 
reflected upon the disorder of Indian affairs, went mth 
a stick in his hand to the chapel of Affonso de Albuquerque, 
and staking the sepulchre wherein he was lymg buried, 
cried out, - Oh ! great Captain, thou hast done me all 
the harm thou couldest have done, but I cannot deny 
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that thou hast been the greatest conqueror and sufferer 
of troubles that the world has known arise thou ’ for 
what thou hast gained is hke to be lost ” ’ With this 
striking testimony to the personahty of a man, who, 
though he cannot be styled Affonso the Good, can at any 
rate be styled Affonso the Gieat, this sketch may be 
fittingly concluded. 
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